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Adhikarana.—4. 
Hance (comes) light ; so, indeed. it says. (II. iii. 10.) 
Here a d- ¿bt arises aa to whether the air and other 
objects of creation sre bx en of Brahman directly, or of 
the ceuses which immediately precede them. 


Prirvapaksha: Each o, then is born of the cause 
immediately preceding it. 'l'o explain From the 
scriptural passage. “From &kás'a is the air born,” * 
it is seen that the air is born of &kás'a, notof brahman 
directly. So, also, light is born of the air. Accord- 
ingly, the S'ruti says “ Light is born of the air.” 

Waters. (II. ili. 11.) 
* From fire come waters:”t in these words the S’ruti 
says that waters, too, com? from fire. 


* Taitt Up. 2-1, =. 
+ Ibid. 


Earth (II. 1. 12) 

“From waters comes enrth :”* this S’rnti declares 
that earth comes from waters-alone. WV herefore 
the elements (bhiitas) are not born of BralLman 
directly. 

Because cf the section, colour, and other passages (11. ti. 19). 
In the Chháadogya also, it is rarth that ie spoken of 
as ‘food’ in the presage “ they cr2ated food ;" for, the 
section treats of creation of elements (bbütas), and 
the S'ruti speaks of the colour in the words, “The 
black colour pertains to the food;"t and there is & 
distinct S’rati, “from waters (was born) earth." Where- 
fore it is earth that is born of waturs. On this priuci- 
ple, Brahman is not directly the cause of all, but it is 
only indirectly that He is their caose. 

Siddhanta is stated as follows: 
He (is the cause) verily because of His characterist.s mark, namely. 

His act of willing (11. iH. 14.) 

lt is indeed .rom Brahman alone that all the ele- 
ments take their birth. Accordingly in the passage 
beginning with the words “ From hiw, from this Atman 


+ Chha Up-#2. 
Tarm “ip. 2—1, 
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elements beginning with nir and ending with earth are 
each born of that which just precedes it ; on the other 
hand, it is declared that it is from Brahman, the cause, 
assuming the form of ékasa ete, that all the succeed- 
ing effects such as air are produced, each in its turn. 
Thus itis Siva alone, the Paremátman, who is the 
direct generntor of all elements ; for, as in the passage 
“Tt (te Existent) willed ‘may I become many’ ”, so in 
the passages “That light willed ‘may I become many’ a 
and “thoge waters willed‘ May I become many’ 2) 
there is His characteristic mark, namely, the act of 
willing. It is fróm Brahman assuming the form of 
Sadisiva.etc., from the Atman dwelling in sound etc., 
that air etc. are born, as declared in the following 
passage : 

“ Sadás/iva is of the form of sound, l's'vara is of 
the form of touch ; Rudra is ot the form of light; 
Janàrdana is of the form of sapidity itself ; the 
Four-faced (Brahma) is of the form of smell: these 
are the five forms.” 

.» These, verily, Sadàs'iva etc., designated as the five 
Brahmans, the A'tmans dwelliog in the five elements, 
constitute the body of the Parabrahman. From 
Parabrahm$n, verily, embodied in the five Brahmans, 
proceed the creation etc., of the universe. These, 
S.dás'iva etċ., having become the five elements, are 
born of Paramátmnn. 

(ObjeMion): The passages such as 'àkása was 

boru,” speak of the birth of the elements alone; 
creation of Sadás'iva etc. is not directly spoken of. 


(Answer): It is:in fact declared. It has to be 
understood from other S’rutis. Accordingly, the birth 
of Brahma etc. as well as of the sense-organs is 
declared along with that of the elements in the 
Atharvas'ikhà& as follows : 


* One should contemplate I's'ána ; all this should be 
contemplated (as I’s‘ana). From Him they are 
9born, Brahms, Vishnu, Rudra and Indra, and all 
the sense-organs, along with the elements. The 
Cause of causes is not the contemplator; the 
Cause is ever to be contemplated, He who is 
endued with all powers, the Lord of all, S'ambhnu 
who dwells in the midst of ákás'a :of the heart).” 
It is thus declared that S'ambhu should be contem- 
plated in the middie of the supreme ákás/a as the 
cause of canses. Hence the conclusion thet the birth 
of all effects proceeds direc dy from Brahman assuming 
the for ns of the various causes, 
EI 7 Cs 
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Adhikarana. 5. 
Ap’ the order contrary to this (order of creation) can also be 
explainec. (JI. iii. 16). 
Here a doubt arises as to whether the order of 
creation indicated in the pepoglieg adhikarana is 
reasonable or not. 


Pürvapak«*ha: It is not emasomabld For, in the 
Mupdaka-Upanishad, it is deolpred bat prana ett., 
are born before &kás'a etc., tn the foewing words: 


* Hence is born práoa, manag, amd all the sense- 
organs; akás'a, air, light wpfel, tnd earth which 
maintains s]]."* 


And in the Atharvas'ikhé, a eimulÁaneous birth of 
Brahma etc., as well as of elementa ‘and sense-organs 
Js declared in the words, “ Thay pp born, Brahms, 
Vishnu, Rudra and Indra, amd “SR the sense-organs, 
along with the elements."  WMHgrefore it is held that 
the foregoing order of creatign of &xás'a etc., is not 
reasonable. 


Siddhánta: The foregeamegi-asaer. of creation is 
quite reasonable. In thea wéede/* Maras, indeed, 
my dear, is made up of foot¢earth). pr&na is made up of 
water, and speech is made pp af Habt,”t the Upani- 
shad teaches that prâna et¢, m made up of elements, 
so that they are comprehendedgisif the clements and 
therefore no separate order oÈ e$&tion need be 
mentioned in their case. Hraiem& sew. are said to be 
born simultaneously with she .epubatiids because the 
former are embodied in tMeldéfée add are therefore 
comprehended in them.  Wéegwieee there is no 
incon.istency whatever in the tounge order. 


If you say that the intellect sag mamas come Between them in 
order, because of the inSistintegg Stik. (we say) no. 
because they are Uflartrs. ui. ili. 16). 

(Objection :;j—The Mufhidá:s «fllii deciarcs, indeed, 
that the sense-organs Wmi mange are successively 
born midway between pwws amd the elements; and 
this is pointed to by théssatiA@tepribing the elements 
—such as “ ether, air, light”\—@#Binve been created in 
the rame order in wi Wey are said to be created 
ia another s'ruti. VWiwefore the’ Mundaka-s'rnti also 
points to a definité omtr- ef creation. 


(Answer:) No; far the words “Hence is oora.” 
have to be construed Mike separately along with all 
entities beginning ‘Wi ét and ending with earth. 

* Mundaka-Up. 2-% ater 

+ Chhandogya-Up. 46 
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Therefore, l's'var& alone.is the cause of all. Hence 
the puráfüic saying : 

* Alltbipgs beginning with S'akti and ending with 
earth are born from the principle of S'iva. The 
whole is pervaded by that one Being, just as ^ pot 
is pervaded by clay.” 

The existence of a definite order, too, points to the 

birth of all from the principle of S'ive, Wherefore it 
is proper to maintain that Brahman is the cause of all, 


Adhlikarana.—6. 


The designation of Brahman py words dencting the „hoving 
and the unmoving objects is not secondary, because 
of His having chreished the ides of becoming 
those objects 1T. iif. 17.) 
In a former section it was shewn thai, Brahman is 
spoken of as âkâs'a etc. This forms the subject cf 


discussion here. 


A doubt arises as to whether the words*designating 
things animate and inanimate, movmg and unmoving, 
is directly applicable to Brahman or not. 


(Ptirvapaksha :)—]1t cannot be directly applied to 
Brahman, inasmuch as a word designating one thing 
cannot be directly applied to another. 'lo explain: in 
the expressions such as * The sun is the sacrificial 
post"* and "the sacrificer is the stone"t the sacri- 
ficial post ete., are spoken of as the sun etc., merely 
because of some resemblance such as similarity in 
form, but not directly. Here also, in such expressiont 
as '' THat light willed,” Brahman, the sentient Being 
dwelling in light etc., is merely indicated indirectly 
by the words ‘light’ etc., inasmuch as the insentiept 
light cannot possess the power of willing ; just as it is 
in the case of the expression * the sofas (i. e., people 
occupying the sofas) nre crying." Therefore, it is 
only by a fure of speech that Brahman dwelling in 
&kás'a is spoken of as àkás'a etc. 


Against the foregoing we Fold as follows : The desig- 
nation of Brahman: by words applicable to moving 
and unmoving objects of creation is not secondary; 
on the other hand, they are directly applicable to 
Brahman ; for, for the differentiation of names and 
forma of all things, Brahman is said to have cherished 
the idea of entering into them as their respective 
A'tman, as their indwelling soul, as the following 
s‘ruti declares: 

*Teitt. Brahmana 2-1-5. 

tTeitt, Brå, 3-3-9. 
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“ Of these beings there are three germs, aud threo 
«nly, the egg-born, the womb-born, and the earth- 
born. That Divine Being willed, “ Ah! I will 
myself enter these three Divine entities in the 
form of this jiva, as their A’tman, and differentiate 
name and form.* 


The sacrificial post and the like cannot be spoken 
of as the sun eto., directly, inasmuch as there is no 
reason for it. In the case of the sofas, the people 
lying therein cannot be directly epoken of as the sofas 
because they merely abide in them. Bat here, inas- 
much as Brahman has entered into the universe as its 
very A’tman, He can be directly spoken of by the 
word denoting it. A’tman for instance, who baz 
entered into the body of a bráhmin and so on is di- 
rectly spoken of as a brahmin and so on; otherwise, 
the sacraments of upanayana and the like enjoined in 
the words “one should initiate a brahmin of eight 
years"t would apply to the body alone, and it would 
follow that A’tman is not regenerated by the sacrament; 
and then the text,—namely, “He who ha» undergone 
these forty sacraments and who is »ndued with the 
eight attrib@tes of A'tman will attain unity with Brah- 
man ;’{—which holds out a certain result to the 
A'tman who has passed through the sacraments, would 
be meaningless. Moreover, such injunctions as “ let 
the brahmin sacrifice," would be vain. Therefore 
Brahman is directly designated by the words deno?ing 
all moving and unmoving objects of creation into whoso 
bodies He has entered. 


Adhikarana.—7. 


A'tman is not (born), a- the S'ruti says, and becaus. of 
his eternality as d.clared by them 
(S'ratis) (IT. jii. 18). 

In a former section, A'kás'a etc, are said to have 
been born directly from Brahman. Here a doubt 
arises as to whether, on the sar? principle, jiva also 
is born of Brahman or not. 


(P/rcapaksha):—Jiva is born of Brahinan ; fr ::he 
s'ruti declares empbatically that Brahman alone ested 
prior to creation and that there was nei-her the exis- 
tent nor the non-existent, in the following words : 


“When the.e was no darkness, neither day nor 


night, neither tbe existent nor the non-existent, 
then was S'iva alone "$ 


* C hhaudogya-up, 6-3. 

+ Gautama-Dharmasutraa 9-27. 
1 lbid. 

§ S'vexasvatara-up. $18, 
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“ One alone, secondless.’’* 

Therefore jiva is born of Brahmsn at the time of 
creation. 'l'ho illustration by gparks of fire is also 
consonant with the birth of jivas, the sruti declaring 
as follows : 

** Just as from fire, mall sparks proceed iu a num- 

ber, just so from this A'tman, all lives, all wgrlds, 
ali Devas, all beings, all A'tmans proceed in a 
'number.” t 


Wherefore as sparks are born of fire, so are A'tmans 
born of Brahman, : 
(Siddhánta):—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follqws: A'tman is not born ; for the s'ruti declares, 
* the Intelligent has neither birth nor death;”} and he 
is also declared to be eternal in tke follwing s'rutis 
“The eternal among the eternals, the sentient 
among the sentients.'’§ 
'* Knowifg and unknowing are the two, the unborn, 
the Mighty and the wenk." j| 


-The empbatia declaration of tha unity of Brahman 
prior to creation is due to the Jiva as well as the 
jnsentien® matter having been resolved into Brahman, 
and to their names and- fo-ms having been conse- 
quently undifferentiated, but not to the non-existence 
of jivas in their essential nature. The S'ruti illustra- 
ting creation by sparks of fire only pointa to their 
manifestation in name and form, but not to their birth ; 
otherwise it wonld involve the fallacy of one’s deeds 
being destroyed without yielding their fruits, and to 
other such fallacies. Wherefore jiva is nob born of 
Brahman. 

A. Mar’areva S'A'STRT, B. A. 
(To be continued.) 


SERMONS. IN STONES. 


1 
Adoration be to the auspicious Swayambhu Natha, 
or Self-existent Protector.” 


1. “I prostrate myself before Sambhu: whose 
glorious head is adorned with 
the resplendent mcon ; and who 
is the chief prop of the founda- 
tion of the three worlds. 

* Clibá-np. 6-2. 

+ Bri-up. 4-1-10. 

1 Kathe-up. 2-18. 

8 Katha-up. 5-13. 

|, S'vetà-up. 1-9. 


“rom the Curugode 
stone Ins-ription, A. D. 
1173. 
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2. “ May Swaymbhu be propitious: he, who won. 
immort^! renown; who grants the wishes of those. 
that earnestly intreat him; who pervades the 
universe; the Sovereign Lord of Deities; who 
destroyed the state and arroganace of the demons ;. 
who enjoyed the delightful embraces of Parvati; to 
whom the learned prostrate themselves: the God 
above all gods. 


3. “I prostrate myself before Sambha; whose 
unquenchable blaze consumed the magnificent Tripura; 
whose food is the nectar dropping from the beams of 
the moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by 


* the Lorg of Rácshasns; whose face is adorned with 


smiles, when he enjoys the embraces of Gauri. 


(Tbe foregoing stanzas are Sanscrit: the fourth, 
which is Praerit is unexplained. Those which follow 
are in Canara). 


5. “By the Consort of Devi whose divinity is 
adored, the spouse of Parvati, resplendent with the 
glorious light of gems, reflected from the crowns of 
the Lords of Gods and demons whose heads lay 
prostrate at his feet, with a face ever lighted up with 
smiles; he is the self-existent deity : May the wealth, 
and the stations of his saints, be ever granted to us. 


6. “The beams of whose sight, like the frequent 
waving of the lotus flower, flash .reflected from the 
pumerous crowns of glorious kings, ‘and of the Lord 
of Demons; who exists in all things, in all elementa, 
"in water, nir, earth, ether, and fire, in the sun and 
moon : the renowned deity manifested in eight forms ; 
Sambhu ; may be grant oor ardent prayers. 


7. “Cheerfully I bow to Sambhu in the lotus of 
tbe heart ; to him who increases and gives life to all ; 
who holds supreme command over all, wbo, through 
his three divine attributes, created anl animated 
fourteen worlds; who ever resides in tbe minds of his 
saints. 


II 
“Om! Well be it! Auspicious victory and elevatioy 
** Victorions is He, whose hairs 
the etherial expanse; who,/for 
creation, supports with bis head that lunar line which 
is a type of the germ in the seed of the universe. 


From the Ujjaini Ins- 
cription. A. D, 1144, 


* May the matted locks of love's foe, reddened by 
thelightning's ring that fleshes at the period of the 
world’s end, spread for you nightless prosperity. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
or 
ARUL NANTHI S1VA,CHARIAR. 


SUPAKSHAM. 


With the commencement of the new year, and with 
earnest prayers to the Supreme Sivam to give strength 
and light, we proceed to translate the Supaksham of 
Sivagnana‘Siddhiar,a work:so far unparallelled for the 
lucidity of its thought and felicity of its expression, 
and closgness of its reasoning. Our Pandits fall shy 
generally of Sivagnanakotham, but this work ¿s more 
popular with them; and~its words and phrases 
thoroughly permeate their speeches and writings, and 
one feels so far quite at home in Siddhiar when one 


takes it up, after an acquaintance with the writings - 


and speeches of our Pandits. The verses are flowing 
whether long or short, and there is very fine rbytbm 
about them, and we recommend our reade:s to read 
them even along with our translation, familirize them“ 
selves with the expressions nnd the technicalities and 
so to assimilate them much more into their thought and 
life than otherwise. 


Our achariar begins his work as usual with an in- 
vocation to the Supreme and a preface. 


INVOCATION. 


To tHe Supreme. 


1. He, who bas no beginning, middle and end, the 
Infinite Light, Form of Love and Intelligence, the 
Consort of the Mother of the world-clusters, the Princi- 
pel Gem in the crown of the Devas, who prais^d by 
the world, with the hanging coral braids, adorned with 
the half moo", dances in the arena of spreading Light 
(chitakas); His pollen-covered Lotus Feet, I will 
make my crown, and let my unchanging love grow 
towards Him. 


2. Let me place on my head, the feet of Siva who 
stands as the goal of each of the six forms of Religion 
who stands in the special Forms conceived by the 
various internal schools of Saiva Religion, and yet 
stands beyond all conception as set forth in the Vedas 
and Agamas (according to the Ideal of the Siddhanta 
Saivam), and fills all in*elligences with his Love, and 
becomes my Heavenly Father and Mother and fills 
insepa-ably one and all. 
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or 
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In the following Mangala Verse, the author seems up the 
substa. ce of all his teachings, for the elucidation of which, the 
atudent is requested to loo« up Sivagnanaswami's commentary. 


Sart. 

3. She, who becomes manifest as Isa’s Supreme 
Will, and Power, Gnana, and I ove, working for the 
origination, sustentation and resolution of these 
worlds ; and who assuming both Rupa, and Arupa and 
Ruparupa, becomes God’s Supreme Consort, these 
worlds and their contents; who giving oirth to alt 
forms of life, and making them eat their fruit, in the 
respective worlds, destroys their bodies in due time; 
She, my Mother seats Herself in Majesty with our 
Father in the hearts of the Sinless “Devotees. Her, 
gracious Feet, let me place on my head. 


GANESA. 

4. Forthe completion of this my work in ‘Tamil 
verse without any obstacle or blemish, I praise with 
l^ve aud fervocr the lotus Feet of the Elepbant- 
God Ganesa who, begotten by the Omnipresent Light 
and His Mountain-Wife, has five hands, four shoulders, 
three eyes, two feet, and a long tusk and a bjg belly. 


SUBRAMANYA. 

9. The gracious Infant Guru,who taught tbe import 
oftherrre Vedasand Agamas, Angas and Shastras 
to Agastya; the Muni of Vedic Manis, The Deva of 
Devas, the loving Child of-Siva, the God of the Yogis ; 
the Heroe of victorious Heroes, the Scanda, who gives 
liberation from the hond of births to those who wor- 
ship Him incessantly with flowers of holiness and 
water of purity; His Twia Feet let me plant on my 
heart and on my head. 


Sr. Merxanpa Deva. 

6. The gracious Sun, which shinning on this uni- 
verse, opened the lotus-bud of the human hearts, on 
the opening of which, the bees of the ancient Vedic 
hymns hnmmed about, the fresh honey (of Jove) gush- 
ed out and the fragrance of Sivam spread forth ; He, 
Meikanda Deva, who lived in Tiruvenrainailur, sar- 
rounded by groves in full bloom, the great saivite 
Teacher, His Goden Feet which outrivais the lotus, 
resting oa my head, I shall ever worship. 

The imagery in this verse is simply exquisite. 
PREFACE. 

7. My attempt to declare the knowledge of the 
Supreme, who was imperceptible to the Gods and the 
Vedas, and in the presence of the Lord’s devotees who 
have no infirmity except that c* clinging to the Feet 


` 


a 


of the Lord, after knowing in truth the substance of 
the Vedas and agamas and other books of knowludge, 
is like that of the water standing under the hoof of 
the cow braving itself out for comparison with the 
roaring and spreading flood of the seven seas when 
brought together. 


8. Men and women of this world dote over 
the onmeaning babblings of their darling children, 
and fondle them ever so much as their greatest 
treasure. Indeed, the learved. also, out of their 
gracious regard for me will not notice the faults in 
my verse. 


9* My attempt to describe the feet of Him, who 
could not be understood by the Vedas, Vishnu, and 
Brahma, by the mind and speech, and by argu- 
mentation, will surely excite the laughter of the 
learned. 


10. Nevertheless, it is possibie, by the Grace of 
God, to know Him by the teachings containec in the 
Agamas ; and a!so by proper argumentation, and to 
perceive‘ Him ia our heart by Gnana-Sadana, our 
doubt having vanished, and to remove the darkness 
of Maya, and to dwell in the company of the Holy. 


11. As different ways lead to the same town, so 
will the various religions taught in the Agamas given 
out by 3od who is self-luminous lead to the same 
trut. But those, who listen to the inconsistent 
sayings of people who areled by their own self- 
conceit and not by God's rev2alation will fall into the 
depths of the sea, though seeking to reach the heights 
of Mount Meru. 


12. Leaving those zho have attaindd to the 
Highest knowledge, and (hose who are incapable of 
any, I write this work for those who are in search of 
& way for reaching the truth, from the instruction 
imparted to me ty my teacher by means of his 
Sivagnanabotha, derived in sucossion from Sanat- 
kamara, Nandi, and Parameshwara; and I call my 
work Sivagnana Siddhi. 
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13. Those Devotees of the Lord who worship Him 
in this birth, owing to the strength of their previous 
attainments in other birtks will be led to the Purest 
Seat by the Lord Himself. To others only who desire 
to seek the goal by the reading of books, do I undei- 
take to show the path of reaching His Lotus feet. 


14. Let me here expound the nature of the Para- 
meshwara, and the books revealed by Him, the sub- 
tance of Logic, and the things discoverable by ita 
methods, and the sadana to be pursued by the truth- 
seeker, the nature of both the Bound ard Freed 
conditiqn of Souls, after removing by question and 
answers, the false doubts and misgivings induced like 
a mirage by the various sectarians and thus try to 
arrive at clear truth. 


15. Let me here expound the truths of Saiva 
Siddhanta, following as my chief guide the work of 
Meikanda Deva, who, out of mercy, adorned my head 
with his twin-feet, and placed the knowledge the 
True Self in my heart, and thus plucked me from the 
sea of human births and suffering. 


FIRST SUTRA. 


1. All the worlds that are denoted by the words 
he, she, and it, originate, and are sustained and are 
resolved into its primal condition. Hence, a First cause 
that can effect these changes is necessitated, He 
stand: at the beginning and end of things and 
reproduces these worlds, (for the benefit of the 
eternuly bound souls) as He is the eternally Free, and 
Intelligent Sat. Hence Hara isthe Supreme First 
Cause. 


J. M. NannaswaMwi PILLAI, B.A , 3. L. 


(To be Continued). 
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THAYUMANAVAR’S POKMS. 


(Continued from page 272, Vol, IT.) 


Bir OrercQsere Qui 5 gp Quei exec 
er Bs O T wwés ee Con 

Aem Cer pamai age en Curse 
wBashé steams gu 

Quz qw apus Gee Co» wee Oaeh 
So& es ct sn ar Pph 

iSare-qapp vws rawu prda i 
Qu eru ao jA ànu 

Bur" gy sean Cursi g ero tp 
3 sre guo QurQseu nen 

sæ Gup Bomwrer wen ew Quies gib 
samo gy Oner pss 

Siig diGu; fo aas ax season 
Gs flu sss Qu a 

Ass dme gu Oscar wwa GaieGCo 


QsGer wines ásQu. (seer) 


117. O Bliss of teeming Splendour! O The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast 
filled my heart ! 


No amount of dissuasion can affect the most harmo- 
nised state of Sivagnana I have attained. My mind 
will never grow worse by clinging itself to something 
else but Thee: bat I will have it brightened, in assi- 
milation with Thy unchangesble Paramakas wherein 
are coiled up myriads of world-clasters in order in a 
vouchospiral form. 


So, Thou must never deny me the Supremest Bliss 
of Siva-Sayujya Mukti* and, even if Thou shouldst 
choose to do so, I can never depart from ‘Thee. 

O Thou, the Just God, the connection of the 
Ruler and the ruledt between ns will never cease 


* It is the higaest atate of Mukti which isthe souls (sthnla 
chit's) advaita union with the Lord-Siva (the Shukshmm chit), 
That is, «he soul becomes realised in the Siva-Lord both substan. 
tially, spiritually and mentally. The human so.lthen sees and 
enjoys for ever the Infinite Siva in all and every thing as that Siva, 


* The Ruler and the Ruled. This relationship is called in Tamil 
‘aaran n’ (the ruler and slave). The object of the system of 
prayers to God is to worship Him and pay reverence to Him for 
His grace, recognising His Superiority and Benevolence over us 
(souls), and to graduate ourselves in the course to the blessed end 
by contemplatiug Him by the sacred mantras (the set, expres- 
sions of His ssid Superiority and Benevolercé) and carry on 
the contemplation to such an estent that we so contemplating Him 
lose ourselves in that true Ideal (Lord-Siva) and become the ideal 
i.e., one with Him (Lord-Siva); then we, the souls, can be said to 


SS 


nor ceu I withdraw myself from absolute reliance 
on Thee. 


feel Parama Siva ur Parabruhamam in all and everything aa Para- 
brahamam ; then the I-uess is dend, My-nese is dead and every thing 
else material is discarded and whet remains and what alone can 
then remain to ns is the Akandükürayeka Tatva-Siva (The Infinite 
God of Love). In short we beoome Love itself, true to the 
famous saying of Saint Tirumular ‘.yerfuMase wotsSgourZe’ 
(They will rest themselves in the Blessedness of Love, the Biva) : 
This Siva-sayujya Moksha state of Bliss can, in a speaker's stani- 
point, be said to be ‘dnality in non-doality’ or 'nefther one nor 
two nor neither’ being at one with or becoming one with Biva 
(Love or in one word ‘The Advaita’ ns explained by our Holiest 
Meikands Deva. Vide his Sivagnanabotham). But, in a Mukta'x 
stand-puint, that is, in the stand-point of a soul that has 
attained the snid Sapremest Moksha, thcre ia neither dnalism'"ner 
monism nor non-dualism nor both nor anything in existence except 

the Blesned Siránubhava or the experience and enjoyment of the Bliss- 
ful God of Love and Love alone, that is, Siva, Siva, Siva alone : There 

existe no speech, no word, no argument, no darkness, no powerful- 

ness of anava and no likes nor ‘lislikes. Anavamala becomes dead 

like a burnt seed and the Mukta, of course, becomes absorbed in Love 
(Siva), indiatingnishable, say, to the eye of a spectator, jast like a 
man's shadow which becomes indistinct when he gets under the 

dark (cool) shade of a tree. This Sivadvnita Gronananda of thv 

blessed Mukta is misconstrued as mere monien. But as posited 

by the Saiva Siddhanta school it is dualism as well as moniam and 

goes farther beyond and ia a Beyond: It is, as I alrea2y cantioned 

myself, in a speaker's stand-point :—- 


(a) the Dualism, in as much as its infant stage or growth = 
'dutifulnees to Siva’ i. e, contemplating Siva in the se-ond 
person, the con?cmplaior feeling himself in the firat-person. 


(b) and the Moniwn, in as much ae its grown up (adalt? stage "is 
tne maturity of thought and consequent capability of becoming*the 
Parebrahman whom he (contemplator) reflects njon, that is, in 
other words, in this stage-he is said to identify himself with tho 
Parshbrehman; or in brief, the sonl (contemplator), reaches the 
Bhavana-Bhavoga stage i, e., sunk zn reflection (Bhavana) npon tho 
8 thing (Bhavagam). 


(c) Lastly, the stage Beyond isthe trne Adraitam when the 
above reflection is so mach and so far intensified that the goul 
that reflects beconies the object (Siva or God of Love) reflected 
npor. and »ee« Biva in all and all as Siva and enjoya the in6nite 
Bliss of Love for ever. of course having melted itself by the above 
sadana (n and b) Seriya-Kiriya-Yoya-Gnana into that Love. Thia 
is the Sivohambhüvanz (Sivadvaitam). But this Bivadvaitam 's 
not Siva-sama-sivadvaitam f. e., to become equal with Siva), Bat 
it ie " eec Jesui dis” (contemplating to be One with the 


Bupremc). 


Thus we have seen that the four stages of Sadana, Gariyva, Kiri ya, 
Yoga and Gnana correspond to dualism (Sariya and Firiya), 
Monism (Yoga) and the state beyond (Gnànal. This must be, and 
nothing else can be, and the correct reasonable interpretatiou of 
dualism and monism. And the worship or contemplation of 
Siva or Love Supreme being the Highest Truth universally 
acoeptable and accepted, the above four stages may be called 
Siva-Sariya—Siva-Kiriya—Siva-Yoga and Siva-Gnans. shese four 
stages do include, as aforeeaid, the dualiam, monism and the «tage 
Beyond, The Stage Beyond is predicated by this school, the end 
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118. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supreme 
Intelligence being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my heart ! 


No task is so hard as to concentrate and tranquillize 
my mind towards Thy contemplation. We can rather 
subdue and control the horse, or the big elephat even 
while itis in rut. Wecan fascinate and bind the 
mouth of a tiger or a wild boar. We can ride on the 
Lack of a lion. We can hold a venomous cobra in 
the hand and play withit. We can live by the 
alchem:^ art of changing the fine metals into Gold. 
We can arquire the siddhi cf moving in the world 
unseen. We can command service from the celestials, 
We can enjoy eternal youth and successfully practice 
entry into another’s body We can walk on water 
and remain in the burning fire. And we can get 


many more supernatura! powers except the said control 
over the turbulent mind.* 


which this stage leads to being the Siva-Suyujya Sivdnanda 
Moksha. Now, theo, therefore it oan be safely concluded that the 
Saiva School inclcdes all schools in their right sense and is yet 
be-'ond all schools and ia the nearest step to the Highest Moksha 
(Sivasayujya) aforesaid. 

c.f. Verses 27, 41, 46, 51, 53, 59, 67, 83, 91, 95, 106, 115 with 
their footnotes. Still, the Saiva School condemns only the 
bigotry of sich other minor schools ns wrongly and hastily 
conclude that the end which they predicate is the Final End and 
that there can not be ‘an anc‘her side’ nor a stage beyond. 


The dualism and monism nre the mouth and breath 
Of thia embodied soul. the beautiful advait - 


Shut up mouth, breath will’s.op; shut up breath, mouth will 
stop ; 


And undeveloped will go th' soul if both me stop. 


* c.f. Notes to Ashtaancs yoga under verse 61. 
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119. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supreme 
Intelligence being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my neart ! 


Though I seldom see any one in this world either 
possessed with perfect knowlege or with total 
ignorance, yet I may be passed for one of total 
ignorance. Withallmy wretched state of illiteracy, 
Thou wast, on that auspicious day, gracious enough 
to acquaint me by the Sign of Thy Hand with the 
blessed Gnana of Truth. Being ever indebted to 
Thee as Thy slave,* I cannot think of a. meet return 
for Thy Beneficence. O The Wealth of Divine 
Grace, that gavest me courage to pronounce even to 
the dreadful Yamat these words of warning:— 


Oh dark-sized ghastly Yama 

Of grim rcund eyes and teeth 
White as the crescent moon, 

O! you cannot delude ! 

O! you I can preclude! 

Though you with bluff dread me 


Your word can’t tell, I see. 
A R. S. 


* Slave. The soals are ever co-existent with Parama-Siva and 
subordinate to Paruma-Siva. Both in the bhanda and moksha 
states, they are so. Even the Gods and Trimurtis are so. Here 
the saint's argument is that Parama-Siva's Benevolence towards 
His dependent sonls flows freely without any return to be expected 
from them and that therefore a dependent soul can never repay 
it in any way. The only repayment ia the undying Love to 
Parama-Siva. 

Vide notes to 95th verse jast para. 

+ Yama ie God of death. 


(To be Continued.) 
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* PURRA-PORUL VENBA-MALAI." 
(Continued from page 276, Vol. II.) 
PADALAM III. 


‘THE CONQUEROR. 
Tar Vagai W REATE. 


The leaves and flowers ot the vagai (Mimosa 
flectuosa), which are white, were worin by victorious 
kings, or any who won prizes in a competition. This 
chapter contains thirty-four verses, and appears at 
first sight to be entirely without plan or purpose ; but 
it indicates the course of conduct which entitles 
any one, of any caste or class, tu the praise of his 
fellow-men. It is probably of later introduction. 
There are more conquests than men aie apt to imagine. 
Peace has ita victories, more worthy of the Vagai than 
those of war. A few of these verses, more artificial 
than the preceding, throw light upon the feelings and 
habits of tbe people, and these I have given. 


Much of this is from Manu (o7 similar works), and 
is the introduction of the Brahman code into the 
‘Sonth. We have here the four caster, Kshattriyas 
Brahmans, Vaisyas, and Cudras. 

$2. The King's Vagai. Tirumphant. War. 
The Kshattriya, 

The king, returning from conquest. puts on the 
white vayai garland, with the dark jewelled ankleta, 
and girds himself with a purple cincture. 3 

Vxxsx 156. 
* These were the glorious wounds I received on the 
battlefleld ; 
of them and sorrows we will think no more ! 
Bid my beroe- who have overcome the flery foe put on 
the victor’a ankletr, stainless wreath, and girdle’s 
purple folds.” 

Kight more verses similar tc those in the foregoing 

chaptets celebrate the kingly warriors’ triumph. 
The Brahman’s Vagai: Sacred Rites. 
The learned Brahmans celebrate their victory by 
offering the yagam sacrifices. 
Verse 163. 
“ On the land bordered by the sea, on whose borders 
the surges rise, l 
Ye who has seen the Vetham’s farthest shore, sits an 
ascetic king. 
3 


He, mid the praises of all, lights his sacrificial fires, 
himeeli the shining light of meh." 
$10. The Merchants’ Vagai: Practical Life. 
This spenks of the sixfold deeds of the merchant- 
king, free from all evil. 


Verse 164, 
"He ploughs and reaps the harvest; guards the 
lowing kine; 
sells piles of precious wares ; learns lessons pf sacred 
lore ; 
performs his daily rites with the tbree fires ; 
scatters his gifts, por looks for recompense : 
he is the merchant-king.” 
These are the Vaisyas. They are the capitaliste, 
proprietors ; and the Vellilar are their servants. 


§ 11. The Vellilor-Vagai: Faithful Toit ` 
The Cudras, or fourth caste, are those whe cultivate 
the soil under the direction of the higher castes. 
Their ‘ triumph’ (Vagai, is todo the will of their 
lords 
Verse 165, 
“They flourish, in obedience to the thr2e higher 
ranks ; 
according to the orders of these they act, and 
refuse no command ; 
they live according to the ‘ethic rules prescrihed ; 
they plough the fields, where the beetles hum ; 
they ars the life of all that live on the earth." 
$ 13. The Chieftain’s Vágai: Conciliation. 
Here is u wa:ning to the chief. He must never be 
tempted, contemplating his own fame and greatness 
to treat others cootemptuously ; but must learn to 
hohour all men. 
Verse 166. 
* Glorying in thy hosts, like the billows cf the sea, 
despise vot thy foes! Those who ~ightly judge 
touch not with their hands the fire that smonld.-s 
still, 
'neath ashes white; but wait till it utterly dies out.”; 
The power of vanquisbed enemies may yet revive; 
even in their ashes “ live their wonted fires.” 
$ 13. TheWise Man's Vágai: Truth. 
Vxasx 167. 
“ The sun &keds light and scatters darknes* in three 
worlds, earth, hell, aid heaven, 
Tbe wise man knows three times,—the past, p-esent 
ard future beloag to man. 
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Though sun, and worlds, and times should change 
and pass, though milk become sour, 
and light darkness, —the good man's word of truth 
fails not." 
§ 22. The Glory of the Heroic ~ace : ite Vagai. 
The hero’s mother speaks. : 
"VzzsE 176. 
My father lives in stone, a hero’s effigy ; my husband 
fell in battle slain. 
My brotker* died, resisting the foe to the last. 
When all the host had perished, 
My scn, like a porcupine, pierced by innumerable 
darts, fell fighting against the foeman’s king.” 
The Town of the Heroes 
Vers: 177. 
* Once in rillage courtyard children fitted their 
arrows to their bows; 
to shoot the hares that gathered there. Its heroes now 


ward off the strokes of hostile kings, from the migtty 
breasts 


of their own leaders: such is the city now! ”. 
$ 80. Hacellence is Victory. The Vagai of the Good, 
Verse 185. 
“They change not as in the sky the changing moon. 
Though they obtain wealth brought in ships from 
over the ocean, 

Will their excellence change, whose hearts are pure 
As the white conch-shell found on that ocean's shore ?” 
$833. Grace in Life and Death. The final Vagai. 

This chapter, concerned with the conqueror's wreath 
contains many verses that hardly seem to belong to the 
subject, and seem to be of later origin; but it ends 
with the following quatrain, which is meant to teach 
there is no real cictory but that which overcomes the 
world. There is an aroma of the Bhagavat Gita here. 

Verse 183. 

* Before the body perishes, that long has aflicted us 

with many pains and bound us fast, leí us escape 
from tht net, 

with many meshes, of tbe world, which is full of fear 
and confusion, 

and gain the right path! This alune is strength and 
victory.” 

This ends the eighth chapter ; the eight wreaths of 
the warrior have been sung in order. 


PADAJ.AM IX, 
ROYALTY. 
This chapter, in fifty-one quatràins, is supposed to 
treut of the doties »3d glories of the king ud king- 


898 


$23. its Vagai. 


dom. The Kurral,ch. xxxix, contains the substance. 

It is eutirely miscellaneous, and its topics will better- 

be studied in connection with the Porra-nannnrra (cf. 

P. N. N., 63. ^ 
A few verses illastrating the lives of these old 

chieftains are interesting. In P. N. N., 239, is given 

a picture of what to them was a ' perfect life.’ 

THE Paragon. 

* He wedded one with armlets decked, one fair to see ; 
He put on cbaplets in the pleasant flowery park ; 
He smeared himself whith fragrant sandal paste ; 
He slew his foes with all their kindred rice ; 

He ‘viends extolled and magnified ; 

Homage to none he paid as mightier than himself ;. 

'Triumphed o'er none as weaker than himself. 

He ne'er sought aid of others as a suppliant ; 

To none that asked did he refuse his aid. 

He shone with glory in the councils of the state ; 

He stood a bulwark, gainst the vanguard of the foe;. 

He followed up relentlessly their fleeing host. 

He urged his:charger swiftly o'er the plain ; 

Round the long course he drove the lofty car ; 

He rode aloft on mighty elephant of state ; 

He quaffed frors golden bowel the sweet plam-wine; 

He made the hearts of minstrels glad with feasts ; 

His lucid word made clear the darkest theme : 

And thus, all that a men may do be did ! 

Take ye the head of this all-glorious one, 

Cut off with sword, or barn, or let it lie 

Where’er you will; his glory is seenre.” 

'The'king was Nambi Nedum Ceriyan, evident’y a 
king of Madura in very ancient days. He is mention- 
ed nowhere else. The minstrel was Murrurelar (* the 
laughing one’) of Pereril (see notes on v. 36), and this 
is his only remaining song. 

The following beautiful verse (P.N.N., 745) is by Ma- 
Kothai, the Ceran king, on the death of his queen :— 
* My sorrow swelling knows no boands, but hath not 
strength to free me from this loathed life! I bore 
her forth to burning ground, where Kalli* spreads; 

there on the fre 

I saw *he fuel heaped ; [ laid her on her couch 

Of rising flame! The innocent in soul hath died, 

And left me here! What charm hath life henceforth 

for me ? 


These kings not unfrequently renounced their king- 
doms and became ascetics. TL`- is referred to in the 
two following songs. (P.N.N., 25], 252.) 


eS 


* A kind of Buphor tiem, abuvdant im desolate ninree. 
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Tus KING HAS RENOUNCED HIS KINGDOM AND BECOME AN ÅBCETIC, 


“ We saw erewhile the king within his pictured h- me 

weaving gay garlands for the happy:mountain maids ; 

but now, upon the mountuins in the bambu brake 

amid the waterfalls, he dwells; and lights his fire 

with wood* the elephants have brought 

and dries his tangled hair.” 

“ Amid the roaring cataracts he makes his way ; 

his hoe is changed ; his locks are brown as Tilla: buds. 

He plucks the creepers’ sacred flowers.t But erst he 
wove 

the net of courtly words that took the simple hearts 

of the fair maidens in his stately palace-hoine." 

The following lyric (P.N:N., 243), which strikes a 
chord that will vibrate in many hearts, was Todi-talai 
Viru-Tandinar, one of the bards of the ancient Madura 
College. 

* I mase of YOUTH ! the tender sadness still 
returns! In sport I moulded shapes of river sand, 
placked flowers to wreathe around the mimio forms : 
in the cool tank I bathed, hand linked in hand, 
with little maidens, dancing as they danced ! 
A band of innucents, we knew no guile. 
I plunged beneath th’ o” erspreading myrtle's shade, 
where trees that wafted fragrance lined the shore ; 
then climbed the branch that overhang the stream, 
while those upon the bank stood wondering ; 
I threw the waters round, and headlong plunged, 
dived deep aneath tbe streain, and rose, 
wy hands filled with the sand that lay beneath ! 
Such was my youth unlesson'd. "Tis too sad! 
Those days of youth, ah! whither have they fled ? 
I now with trembling hands, grasping my staff, 
penting for breath, gasp few and feeble words. 
And I am worn and OLD!” 

(Cf. Naladivar, ch. ii.] 


The young prince to whom this was sung was 
Perum Cattanar of Olli-ur, whose dirge :P.N.N., 242) 
was sung by Nallathanar. It i: as follows :— 

“ The youths wear garlands bright "o more ; 

the damsels gather flowers no more ; 

the bard puts wreaths around his lyre no more ; 
the songstress gay adorns herself no more! 

Cattan is dead, who with his mighiy spear 

O’ ercame and slew great heroes, triumphed so! 

O jasmine, dost thou flourish still in land of Olli-ur? " 


ae Wild elenhante serve the holy asvetic. 
+ The Tali, & convolvulus, sacred to Civa. (See Tiruvacagam xix, 36.) 


PADALAM X, XI, XII. 


MIsCELLANFOUS. 


These three chapters form a kind of appendix, into 
which much h»s been thrown that belongs properly to 
the other great division of Aga-porul. Ther are. 
however,» few verses that throw light upon the 
ancient history of the South. We have seeu the 
warriors crowned with eight different wreaths There 
are three flowers worn only by kings. 


$1. The Palmyra Wreath of the Ceran. 

The Cera king, when he went forth to war, assumed 
wreath of the flowers of the palimyra-tree,* which, 
flourished most in the lands over which he then held 
sway. 

Verse 240. 
“ By the gushig waters of the hill of Kolli,t 
where the Kanthal} spreads its leaves like a canopy, 
the Vanavau§ crowns his brows with the cool bluelotus ; 
when he goes forth to war his wreath is the palmyra- 


flower.” 


$ 2. The Margosa Wreath of the Pandiyan : Vembu. 
The Pandiyan wesrs the Margosa || wresth. when 
he goes forth to battle. 
Verst 241. 
“ The great Varuthi, * the guardian just, the horso- 
man swift, 
who leads forth a valiant host of stout warriors wich 
Tumbai, 
when he goes out to figbkt, with bannered chariot 
dreaded by his foes, , 
orowns himself with the Vembu wreath, praised byall.” 


$8. The Atti ** Wrea:h of the Coran. 
The Atti ir the wreath worn in war ‘by the Cembi- 


yan." 


Verse 242, 
* The garland of the king of the and of Kaveri’s 
rushing flood, where heroes go forth on elephanta, 
wielding the murderous sword, 
decked with the jewelled anklete. and brardishing 
their spears, is the Aéti.” 


* Borassua glabelliformis. 

+ A range of hills l- the Salem district, belnnging to tne. Cara 
kingdom. 

$ Gloriosa superba. 

§ The ‘ heaverly’ : an epithet of Cera kings. 

|| The Nim, Vembu : Melia Asadi-achta (Rin. In Port 
‘Amargozeira’ snd corrupted into Margosa. fle» my Naladiyar 
Lex. (in loc.). 

An epithet of the Pai divans ‘shining ' ? 
** Atti (Bauhinia racemosa), called also Ar. It is worn by Ci-a. 
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In Dr. Hultásch's ^ Bpigraphia Indica,” vol. iv, 
Nos.22,23, 52, are given three Tamil inscriptions 
found at Kil-Muttugur (gy a72455:571:5), in North 
Arcot, of which one records the death of a hero who 
fell while rescuing some cattle tht had been lifted 
(Ga «ap& Q+a eron iR O@uucere). The stone bears 
the effigy of the hero in relief. Some of tbese fallen 
warriors have offerings by their side. Soin P.N.N., 
232, ascribed to Avvai. it is said :— 

* Let change of morn and eve for ever cease, 
and all my days of earthly life be done! For, ah! 
the stone stands there with feathers bright. 

Will he accept libations poured—he wont to give 
to all that asked—who nowreceives no giftbestowed °?” 


There are many songs in P.N.N. bearing upon the 
same subject, andthe photographs we possess of 
those recovered stones would be the most appropriate 
illustration of these verses. 


In chapter x there are several verses which speak of 
the honour dve to departed heroes. Surviving comrades 
seek fcr and ide for a suitable stone te place over 
the hero’s ashes ; this atone is brought to the spot with 
great processions ; it is then washed and consercated ; 
aad finally inscribed with the hero’s name and 
exploits. 

§ 10 The Setting up of the Stone, 
Veror 25]. 

“While gerlands wave, jewels tinkling sound. and 

fragrant smoke goes up, 
they pour forth libations of toddy, crown the stone with 
peacook feathers, and inscribe it with their hero’s 

name, adding : 
‘This is the memorial of him who thirsted for the fight, 
fell of valour, amid the harling of the spears." 


In some cases shrines were built, where the departed 
heroes were honoured. It would appear that while 
many widows died with their husbands, this waa gene- 
raily a kind of sncide, and not a formal cati. The cati 
was however, frequent, and in the P. N. N. Brahmans 
èë spoken of as s:riving to hinder it, but in. no case 
aa prompting it. The life of the widcw was depicted 
here as one of absolute asceticism, and to escape this 
many sought death. 


We read (P. N. N., 246) of the Suttee (CATI), and 
this is hinted at in many o. the verses. 


The word Cati (dV) * is Sanskrit, and means a 
tr tuous woman ; but has been specialized to denote 
one who burns on the funeral pyre with her decensed 
husband. ‘There is no word in Tamil equivalert to 
it, nor is the custom at all consonant to the feelings 
of the Tamil people. It was purely a Brahmanical 
idea. Yet there aro evidences in the old Tamil poetry 
that the widow felt herself a poor miserable outcast, 
and often sought relief in suicide. Many beautifal 
stanzas give utterance to this feeling. The tenderest 
affections of the human heart have often been perver- 
ted, and in this case the awful scenes of what in 
Englich’ we call the euttee had such an origin. Yet 
we must believe that in most cases the immolation 
was purely voluntary on the part of the victin—the 
result of overexalted feeling. In the following verse 
the Brahmans and kindred of the despairing women 
had attempted to dissusde her from the sacrifice; 
she replies to their urgent expostulations :— 


P.N.N, 246. 


“ O ye of wisdom full! O ye of wisdom full ! 

Ye bid us not go forth to death ; ye woald restrain , 

O ye of wisdom full! but evil is your counsel here! 

We're not of those content to live forlorn, 

and feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted 
royally. 

We lie not on rough stones, who slept erewhile on 
sumptuous couch . 

The pyre’s black logs heaped np in burning ground 

to you indced seem terrible; to us, 

since Our mighty spouse is dead, 

the waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 

the lotus-flower, and the fierce fires are one?” 


The queen supposed to utter these words was called 
Perum Gopendu(=great queen), and her husband was 
the renowned Butha-Pandiyan of Madura. 

an P. N. N., 255, the widow has found her husband's 
body amid the slain on the now lonely nattlefield. 

“HE I should cry aloud for help I fear the tiger. 

If I strive to bear him off, my stretigth fails me to 
lift his stalwart rorm. 

May tremblings l*:e my own afflict thee, pitiless death ! 

Were it not easy for thep to grasp my hand, and lead 
me to the shades ?” 

(To be continued.) 

——— i aaa 

* The Skt, word Cakti (in Tamil Catti). is the name of Civaita 


‘energy ' (eee note § to life of Manikka Vacager ide, U 
who ie -sleocalled Catt; and hence the watde are mig Barco 
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WHAT IS KALI? 


-——— 


The Theoxophic (Gleaner fer Jure refers to the lec- 
ture of Sister Nivedita (Miss M. Noble) on “ Kali and 
Her Worship,"* reported in the April number of the 
Prabuddha Bharata, and says that it fails to find out 
wherein the gonaine explanation is given of the much 
talked of “Goddess”, and that it is left as ignoran- 
sbout Her as it was before the perusal.of the lecture. 
We cannot also avoid noticing the «mount of confu- 
*ion whick ordinarily prevails in regard to this con- 
ception. For an historical review of the word and 
its usage, we would refer our contemporary to the 
rection in Dr. Muir's Sanscrit texts Vol. No. 4, in 
which he treats of Durga. We would also summa- 
rife our own conception of the Goddess. The word 
literally meaus ‘Fire,’ and it is 
one of the appellations of God 
Agni snd its worship is the worship of “Fire,” 
a fact which ought to bring this worship much 
nearer to the worship of our Parsee brether 
than anything else. The word Rudra is also used 
to denote Fire or Agni ; and the conception of Rudra. 
of even to-day isastho God of Fire and Lor of 
sacrifices. (M-lapatim, Pasapatim). ‘The word Kali 
however came gradually to mean the Power or Sakti 
of Radra and the Power or Sakti was also personified 
as “ Mother," “Amba,” “Ambika,” and She is spoken 
of at one time as the sister and sowtime as the 


Kali menus Fire. 


* We have since recoived also Swami Auvhonanda’a New York 
lecture on tho Mather-hood of God, for review and he also makes 
out his Kali to be Prakriti or Maya, nnd sub-dividea thie agnin into 
Avidya Bakti and Vidya-Sokti, and aa he goes on to any ‘as 
fire and its burning Power or heat are inseporable, so Recing and 
energy sre inseparable and one,’ in the Pereoual God, which is also 
mid to rest on the Absolute, the Ocean of absolute intelligence. 
extend and bliss, in an unma-ifested form. This so called Per. 
sonal God or lsbwera can be nothing [more than Pure and un- 
alolterated Maya or matter and .he Swami’s worship of Iswara 
and Kali becomcs worship of matter or Mayn. 
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Mother, and at another as consort, of Siva or Radra 
though finally the last conception 
prevailed. In its final evolutron, 
it means, the Power of God as 
Primal force (Kriya Sakti), as The Supreme Will, 
(Ichcha Sakti), as the Supreme Intelligence (Gnana 
Sakti and as the Supreme Love (Arul *akti). The 
relation of Sakti to God is described as Abin or 
Sumavaya and is likened to the relation of hent to 
fire or Sun, It is as such that God is manifest to 
the world und can be known at all. Out of His 
Supreme Love, (Arul Sakti) which he entertains 
fer the creatures which are lying dormant and 
suffering iu the Kevala Bhandha condition, He wills, 
that they should undergo evolution and the 
multiplication of the worlds and all sentient life is 
brought forth. And He creates, sustains, and *re- 
constructs and liberates finally ; end all these Powers 
of His are described as Saktis and by different names. 
This original Sakti is called Nishkala, is pure, and 
formless, imperceptible, and infinite. You may as 
well try to reach the sun and understand, jts real 
magnitude and splendour as to try fathom the nature 
and majesty of this Supreme Power. Yet how do we 
know and feel this Power? An infinitesimally small 
part of this Power descends and is reflected in ano: 
ther lesser power or Sakti which 
i» boh perceptibie and Stoper- 
ceptie, Sat and Asat, which has 
form and shape; and this power is ralled Maya. And 
here we may refer to our table of Tatwas printed at 
page 244 of Voi. I. This Muyasakti, it will be noticed. 
there comprises from the grossest earth to the highest 
& finest sakti called Nadam ani Vindhu, which means 
‘sound’ and ‘form.’ Mayasakti is first divided into 
Suddha-Maya aod Asuddha-Maya aud as it descends 
it becomes grosser and grosser and less and less 
powerful It will be noticed that * nadam’ ‘ sound,” 
is the first thing that is produced in evolution, and 
* Powers of Sound,” its constructive and descript* e 
aspects, are those that are symbolised in the varius 
rhythmic dances of both Siva and His Consort Kali, 
This ‘Nadam’ 1s the ‘Nada Brahm’ or ‘Sabda-Brahma 
of the Purva-Mimansa Vadia« as symbolised 10 the 
Veda. This ‘Nadam again is the Pranava or Omkhar 
and this Omkhar Sakti is called also Kudila or Kun- 
dalini, and is the presiding power or Sakti:n Gayatri. 
Here you have to distinguish even at the very first 
start this Suddha n.aya sakti familiarly called Kudila 


Kali is Love and 


Light and Power. 


Kali is Sudda-Maya- 
Nakti. 


sakti from the one ray of the t:ue Siva Sakti which 
is reflected in it. This Kudila is highly powerful, 
in itself i» the highest power of Nature (matter), 
but in the presence of the Supreme-Siva-Sakti, this 
is inurt. The Kudila or Maya-sakti maybe likened 
to the finest and most polished piece of diamond ; 
and what is its nature? [t is merely a colurless 
opa.,ue substauce and nothing more. But we always 
associate ‘ brilliancy ’ ard ‘light’ with this diamond ; 
and whence is this colour «nd brilliancy derived ? 
Of course not from itself but from the light of the 
sun. In the absence of the solar ligth or other 
kind of light, nobody can distinguish this so called 
b.iliaut diamond from its surrounding darkness. 
Here the opaque crystal of the diamoud is Maya 
Sakti. Light is Kali or Sakti and sun is Siva. 
Aud the distinction between one kind of crystal and 
another, consists in their different powers of refraction 
and reflection. So it is in regard to this Maya sakti 
or Kali. In its various forms, through its thousand 
facets, i* possesses the power of reflecting the primal 
Siva Salti mere or less and in myriad hues. And its 
highest forms, ‘Nadam’ and Vindhu are so indis- 


tinguishable that they are called siva und sakti also. 


And this highest sakti Kudila or Kundalini is the 
Sakti or Kali, that is reached at by the perfect Gnana 
Yogi. And these even so far 
forget the distinction ‘we have 
drawn above, that they identify 
this Snddha-maya with the trne Siva Sakti, and to 
this highest class of yczis belong; Srikanta ana 
others and their Parina! Vada would be intelligible 
also in this light.  Desceuding from (nadam) Kudilai 
the Kali or Durga or Sakti of. the highest Gnana. 
Yogis, we go down ? places and reach np to Suddha- 
Vidhya which are forms of Suddha-Maya, and `n 
which tho power of 'l'rue Sakti, are reflected aud they 
form, Siva, Sakti, Sada-siva, Maheshwaia, and their 
S^ktis, which are Potent Powers and Lords of creation 
and Sustentation and Destruction, clearly set forth in 
the Vedas and Upanishads and Puranas, but very 
rarely distinguished from cach other by the ordinary 
student of Indian Religion. The nex. five divisions 
of Asuddha Maya (28 to 20), are 
rarely noticed at ail by other 
schools But these five consti- 
tute the Fanucha Kauchukom or material coat of 
This Maya 
coat or Sakti is Nirguua; and this Individual soul 


Kali ia Kudilni 


hKudalini. 


Kali is Asuddha-maya 
Nimenunua Sakti. 


Parnsha or Atma or individual soul. 
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with this Nirguna coat has generally the form of 
Rudra or Ishwara, and is accordingly mistaken by cer- 
tian class of Vedantis,'for the Supreme God Himself ; 

and this individual's Sakti is also invoked as Kaji or 
Ishwari. We may here premise that these classes*of 
Maya Saktis or Kalis from 36 to 26, both inclusive are 
rarely known to any other schools 
besides the Saiva Schools. 

when we come to No. 25, 
reach the goal of most of the.sectarians, Jains, and 
Sankhyas, Mayavadis, and Pancharatris. “This 25th ia 
is Prakriti or Pradhana—whose essentail nature is said 
to be the three gunas. Some of them would recognize 
nothing else than Maya as the existent; but others 
regard the soul clothed in Prakriti as the highest 
Padartha and to them Prakriti is in abinna relation 
with soul ; soul itself becoming by Parinama, Mula- 
prakriti, And to them, this Prakriti-Maya Sakti or 
Kali becomes a mother and goddess of very great 
Potency, and we find Bagavao Ramakrishna Parama- 
hausa lavishing all. his affection and praise on this so 
called Personal God, Maya Sakti, Kali &c.. and this 
Maya Sakti is the Kali worhipped by the great Guru’s 
Sishyas, including sister Nivedita. The worship of 
this Maya-Sakti by itself is not a bad thing and when 
rightly pursued, it will land the novice into higher 
paths, but there is always a danger in invoking 
purely material Force; and the dégradations to 
which this Sakti worship has fallen will illustrate the 
risks of this path, a path, called Vama or left-handed, 
which though practised in the north, has been totally 
given up in the south ; and we may positively declare 
that the worship of Kali in its three froms, us Maha- 
devi or Lakshmi or Saraswati, in the south is per- 
fect y, pure and holy. Going down a step below, we 
cone to a form of woiship which is the prevailing 
form in Europe and even in India. Itisthe worship 
ofthe Baddhi, or the Intellect 
which leads one into agnosticism 
aad sometimes negation. ‘I'hey 
ignore a soul or anv spritual principlo ofLove andGnana 
in the universe; and the highest, these men of intellect 
could postulate is an idea) of moral and mental Purity, 
an ideal sufficient in itself, if with this ideal these pro- 
fessors could undertake to carry humanity with them 
aud elevate them to a higher and a purer life. 
But unfortunatly, this beautiful moral code ion Paper) 
has rarely any vitalisng power and has faiied in 
practice ; 


Kali is Prakriti or 


Guna Sakti. And 


we 


Kali is Buddhi or one's 
Egoistic Intelligence. 


and in Buddhisia, we have an example of 
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the grandest Failure. It was ouly the other day 
that Dharmapala declared in the pages of the 
Mahabodhi Journal his vexation at the failure of his 
mission even in his own land, and to the very little 
vowzr for good which Buddhism possessed and exer- 
vised there.* And twoclasses of these worshippers of 
the Intellectual & nforal Ideal we can note. In the East, 
asin Buddhism, it has taken a pessimistic turn,and has 
landed in blank asceticism. In the West, these phi- 
losophers strive to bring the greatest happiness 
(pbysical snd social) to the greatest number; and we 
find its modern apostle Max Nardau speaking up for 
pure pleasures, forthe masses, and for grand Music 
Halls, and theatres and such sort of sensual enjoy- 
ments. And to the positivist philesopher, his home 
is his shrine, and his wife and 
mother aud daughters are the 
Maha Devis and Devis, great and 
little Goddesses. Here also we note this Kali worship. 
Going below, we come to the worship of the more sen- 
sual pleasures in grosser und grosse~ form, and this is 
all the wosrhip of the Kali, the fire of Desire in man. 
And it isthis Kali, of animal 
passion and desire which if al- 
lowed to have free play would 
make its votary completely desolate, as degolate as 
the habitationt of this dread goddess Kali; and South 
Indians take care to locate her loutside all|human habi- 
tations, at the extreme end of the village & town ; and 
the conquest of Siva and Siva-Sakti over this Demo- 
ness Kali is set forth hy tbe poet and by the paiuter 
and sculptor. And now that we have enumerated the 
the different classes of Kalis from the lowest to the 
Highest, and presented such a vast range, our con- 
temporary is at liberty to choose for himself the Kali 
whom ke most likes; but evidently he does_ not 
believe in any higher power than his mahatmas—and 
so the notions of Fatherhood and Motherhood of God 
cannot appeal to his fancy. 


The Siddhantis have the highest conception of 
Sakti and Uina, Love and Light of God; and the 
following stanza which elsewhere appears also in this 
number sums up all our notions about the supremi 
majesty of this Love Power, and its presence in all 
forms of mother Nature (matter or maya) 


Worship of mother 
and wife and daughter. 


Kali is our animal 
passion and ignorance. 


* We may refer to the extract from a Ccylon Daily, wl which ie 
going the round of the Madras papers, that the Cingelese are the 
most homicidal nation on the face of the earth, 

* The, habitat of Kali in Southren India is generally a sandy 
waste (urve mie.) 


reagetlemend Ju poderu 
BewOwrGCGurswGars onai 
CseQonga qaan ó 
Qsafuwri SO s eQur Is dawns 
Quetius der OUéieicuOo s n Cans 
Oot un somensf sé s ninSter uu ur sO 
Lneagiog ym ssp. Anse 
OG lew y um uos d doer elena uri. 


MAN, THE PRAYING ANIMAL. 


Of the myriad conceptions of God,that God is He without 
Whom nothing can be, is one conception. In this general 
conception i is involved the divine attributes of omnipresence, 
omniscience and omnipotence; a particular statement of 
which is found in the Biblical expression: 
move and have our being in Him.’ 


*we live"and 


2 Such being the case, is it left to man, or is he bound, 
to work for his good, either earthly or heavenly ? That man 
has aspirations is a fact, be they for the good things of 
this world, or other worlds, or of spiritual blegsedness. 
(Earthly abundance goes by the name of manushy-dnanti, 
the pleasures of paradise by the name of der-Guanda, and 

spiritual bliss by the name of Brahm-dnanda.) Man's aspi- 

rations are in the directior of one or the other of these. 
How are they to be secured ? Is it by self-effort, by vica- 
rious help, or by God's Grace ? 

3. The doctrine of Grace discounts self-effort, (We 
will leave the subject of ‘ vicarious help’ for,the present.) 
The doctrine of Grace :s compatible with the cohception 
of God as stated above, viz: that he is omnipresent, omni- 
scient, and omnipotent, ana therefore related to man as 
the Sovereign Saviour, asking uothing from him in return. 
If there is to be any self-effort cn the part of man, which 
may be supposed to attract God towards him and eventually 
save him, such a process would naturally conflict with the 
attributes of God such asthose stated viz., omniscience, 
and omnipotence. Accepting therefore that Grace is the 
sole means of man’s salvation, what would be the conse- 
quence ? 

4. Tbe consequence would be that man's effort would be 
superfluous, and may even mar the fuil effect of God's Grace, 
And therefore ill self-effort ought to cease, This, in a wort, 
is resignedness to God's will, aud complete surrendering 
oneself to His pleasure or dispensation of his fate in what- 
ever way that may best appear to His Divine omniscience, 
This is called the way of Prapatti or Saranagati. 

5. All nature outside us.seems to be a demonstration 
of this fact of resignedness. Lookiug a: the minere' world, 
we see all self-effor. absent: looking «t the vegetable 
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world, it appears to us that its progress from seed to 
flower and fruit is a natural process from which nything 
like self-willed effort for sucu progress seems to be 
absent ; and looking at the animal worla, and recognising 
therein only effort, of a kind differe..t from what is fonnd 
in man, and only effort made towards self-preservation, 
enting and procreati.g, there is absence, certaiuly, of any 
effort towards effecting its own salvation. But coming 
now to man (—is he not an animal ?—), we see he has 
self-consciousness developed in him. The question is 
whether self.consciousness demands self-effort towards 
salvation ? 


©. But, the doctrine of Grace stated above, discounte- 
nances self-effort on the part of man for salvation. As a 
self-conscious entity, he has effort, and effort correspoud- 
ing with the nature of his aspiration,—which is three-fold 
as stated above (para 2) But, if he would leave to God 
and His omniscience to do what He may think proper, he 
(man) need not try, not cnly for his salvation but as well 
for his earthly or heavenly (srarga) delights. This would 
mean that man need not unnecessarily concern him.elf 
about his own welfare, knowing that God undertakes to 
do all that for him (man). In short man need not aspire 
at all. 


Whea, then, man has not to aspire; but if aspiration 
means hope, and hope is wishing, would, to cease to wish 
mean to ceası to pray to a Higher Being? Prayer is 
another word for wishing fcr something. If there is 
nothing to be prayed for, neither prayer is necessary, nor 
is there any place fora Granver of prayer (God in our 
case). But aecording to the Doctrine of Grace, there is 
the Granter, granting blessings without prayer. (Prayer 
is here the mental counterpart of what we meant to 
express by self-effort. Mer*aleffort is frst; there after 
bodily effort follows suit). Granting blessings (of any of 
the three kinds stated in. para 2) without prayers for the 
same on the part of man, is but consistent with the 
Divine Attributes, named above, omniscience &c. "Wher^ 
is then place for prayer? Is manto pray? If he isto 
pray. what is he to pray for? We have said above that 
ag God does all for him, there is nothing he has to pray 
for. What is he then to pray for? Nothing? But if so is 
kə to pray, or is he not to pray ? 


S. Oar Visishtadvaita saints tell us that man ought to 
rruy: but his prayer should take the form ‘Thy will 
be dono, not mive’ * This kind of mentel attitude while 
allowing man prayer, allows God's mey to act in its 
infiniteness. 

9. Praye they tell us further, ia what disti.guishes man 
from other pacts of creation, and it is his natural birth 


* Saye Jitanté Stotra (Rig-Veca-Khila) 
Devesa ! tad ájiàpaya Médhava 2? 


‘Yad hitam mama 


right. Prayer is, chetana-kritya, or a duty that naturally 
falls to the lot of thinking man. Prayer is‘ riéga-pripte 
they say, or what is 4 spontaneous out burst of a human 
heart feeling towards its Maker. Prayer is a natural 
accompaniment of a self-conscious being: and than 
being self-conscious, he is a praying animal distinguishiog 
him from the non-praying brethren of his animal family. 
If physiologically man is charsctirzed as the ‘laughing 
animal ’ religiously he is distingnished as the ‘ praying 
animal.’ 

10. This leads us to extend our conception of God 
beyond that which involved only omniscience, omnipotence 
and omnipresence. The extended conception:is, for our 
presei.* purposes, the inclusion of the Attribute of love * 
on the part of God. Grace is the hig‘iest spiritual Jove 
conceivable. Prayer cunnotes the relation of love between 
the praying man and prayed God; and this relation ia 
natural (»ga-prápta.) 

ll, If the relation of love implied by prayer is natural 
how comes the element of hate ? For inasmuch ss love 
presupposes a subject, and an object of love, and the 
process of love between them, when we find in the world 
both God-lovers and God-haters, we have to explain the 
unnatural hating element in the latter as ‘contrasdistin- 
guished from the loving element in the former which 
has been said to be natural. If it is in man's nature 
to love God, and is in Gods’ nature to love man, bow 
cemes hate ? 


12. Now, either God hates or man hates. Bat 
God cannot hate, for if he does, what can possibly 
be His motive for the snme? Hate is the result of 
a desire not satisfied ; and in order to hate. God must 
be supposed to have desires. But let us extent now our 
concention of God a little further than already stated 
(paras l and 10), so as to include all-satisfiedness or all- 
fulfilledness (pírna-Límatra or avípla-samaxsta-kámatra), 
au À tribute implying no unfulfilled desire whatever in 
the Grod-head. And therefore, when there is no motive for 
desire, there can be no bate. We find am illustration 
for God's love, and loving for love's sake, in the love 
ofa mother for her child, from which (love) all motive 
for desire (or return) is absent, and hate has no 
existence, Again if God can hate, he is no (rod, Only 
a Perfect Being is C Jd, and as to hate is to be imperfect 
there cannot be hate in a Perfect God. Unless God is 
perfect in all Auspicious attributes [kalyâna gunál] and 
free from lnauspicious attributes [Acya-pratyanika], He 
will not oe eligible for the position of a Diffuser of Grace. 
The Infinity of Auspicious Attributes antidotal to evil, is 


* This love is symbolized as Siiin Viishnava Theology, sud never 
is a discourse on Vedanta begun by Ramanujacharya without re- 
ferring to this love (Sriyahpatih, vide Proem to Bhagavadvite for 
example. English-translated by me). 
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the summatipn of all Divine Attributes calminating in 
Perfection.® Hence the element of hate is not on the side 
of (3od,-—God, according to the conception postulated 
above, being Perfect 

13. Then, hate is on the side of man? But it has been said 
to be unuatural, inasmuch as it has been stated (in paras- 
*. 10 & 11) that to love God is natural in man (réga- 
prapta). How then comes this unnatural bate on the part 
of,mau ? Hate is no other’ than sin. How comes sin? 
this leads to the inquiry of the origin of sin bnt as that 
forms no parteof the object of this paper let us reserve 
flat questiop for separate treatment. 


l4 Tosum up. [t is unnatural for man to bate God. 
Tu love Him is natnral, tell our Saints. This relationship 
of love makes a man to pray. He prays for vothing. To 
pray is but the duty ofan intelligent creature like man. 
To pray is what makes him human.distingaishing him from 
the kingdom of mere animal. Prayer is thus a matter of 
duty, making the possession of intelligence blessed, and 
not à barter used for bnying God's grace. God's grace does 
not submit to such conditioris, but comes naturally from 
His all-safficient, loving, omniscient, omnipotent, omni- 
present and perfect character. Prayer is thus a spontaneous 
expression of the natural love of man for God, asking for 
nothing; aod Grace is the spontaneous expression of the 
nitnral love of God for man, asking for nothing. 


15. Love is Bhakti. The Upanishads teach this. One 
Upanishud (Taittiriya) describen God as Love and Hli«s 
Ruzovaé soh. A'nandam Brahme! i cyajánat ). 


A. GOVINDACHARYA, 
of Vedagriham, Mysore. 


LECTURE ON CREATION. 


(Continued from page 282, Vol. IT) 
IV 
As we promised in our last Lectnre. we are now going 
to bring forward some arguments to demoustrate that the 
only way in which the origin of the Universe may be 
accounted for, is by creation out of nothing. 


(«) The first argument is by exclusion. We may ac- 
count for existence of the Universe in five ways only, 
‘ither the Universe came into existence by itself; or it 
always existed ns it is now; or it was made out of an un- 
formed, eternal, self-existent matter: or it evolved itself 
and emanated from God out of God's substance ; or, finally, 


* Hence the discourse in the Vedanta on what is known as the 
' nbhaya linga,’ and Ramanuja never opeus a discourse on the 
Divine without reference to God's Perfection first (vide for exam- 
plo Prom to Bri Bhagavadgita, Englih-Translated by me), 
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it was created out of nothing by God. Bat of these five 
ways of a conting for the existence of the Universe, four 
were rejected, becanse they were found to be either absurd 
iu themselves, at variance with the principles of philoso- 
phy aud the data of modern science, or contrmy to God's 
immutability, infinite perfection, and simplicity. ‘There 
remains therefore the fifth bypothesis only, that namely, 
which professes the world to have been created ont of 
nothing by God. 


(t) Moreover, Philosophy and Theology prove to evi- 
dence that everything that exists, save God, is contingent, 
that is to suy, nothing exists with absolute necessity but 
(tod alone, and eterything which is not God exists only so 
far, as He by His power originates its existence. But if 
everythiug which is not God owes its existence to (iod, it 
follows that everything is created by God out of nothing 
namely that all being, except God alone. owes its reality 
to the creative action of God. 


(c) Again. God being infinitely perfect, Hi, Essence 
possesses the perfections of nll possible creatures in a 
higher and better way, and it is therefore eminently equi- 
valent. to an indefinite number of possible substances. It 
follows that seeing His Essence as it is, vy His infinite 
intellect. He knows hy this act of cognition st the «ame in- 
stant all possible things. But also His will is infinitely 
powerful, therefore He can, by n mere act of will, give 
existence to whatever possible substance He knows, 
that is, He can create out of nothing; and sinre the exis- 
tence of the Universe cannot be explained in any other 
way, it was created out of nothing by God. 


(d) Furthermore. a God is the self-existent, Being, so 
to Him as such belongs the competency to be the First 
cause or the Creator of the Universe. For, as existence 
is the most universal effect, it must in consequence corres- 
pond to. and be the proper effe-t of, the most universal 
cause. (Cfr. St. Thomas, l. p. qe 8. a. I: q. 45.0, V.) 
Existence is the most universal effect, because nothing 
can pass from state of possibility into the state of 
reality but by becoming existent. I can conceive a man 
in an ideal state, and then he is to me a rational animal: 
this is his essence, his definition, But that will not suf&ce 
to make liim something real ; yon must add to it the gift cf 
existence. That peculiar nature or essence must enter in- 
to composition with existence and then only yon’ havea 
real man, of whom you cau say verily, that man existe 
Now if you look closely into tne activity of secondary 
or created causes. you will+see, that their energy, 
their activity is limited to nature only, not fo cxistence, 
Existence is not directly the object of the a iivty of se- 
condary causes: existence follows nature as i!« necessary 
result ; existence is the peculiar effect of a superior, of a 


more universal cause, What seccndary causes properly 
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do ia but 10 bring together instrumentably the condition 
of existence : as, for instance, to join together i. material 
beings, matter and form.or actáality, or bring matter. to 
so high à stage in- nature alto veqhire a superior or 
spiritual form. Thus nature bring: together in.& thonsand 
ways oxygen and hydrogen, and the existence of water is 
its necesswy resulb; the seed fertilizes the ovary, and the 
existence uf a plant or of an animal follows the -operation 
of the secondary cause, Created agerts may be said to 
co-operate with God in wo: king out the essence of things ; 
but existence is something beyoud their power; it is the 
effect of a higher cause, of that cause namely, whose very 
essence is self-existence as such, When theréfore, we ask 
for that energy or power to the exertion of which the 
Yniverse owes its ovigin, to whom should we point but 
to God, the self-existent Being, whose essence is nothing 
else but self-cxistence ? Who else hut He could confer 
on everything the boon of existence? Who els& but He 
shonld have devised in His infinite intellect the essence 
of all thipgs, and granted to them a proportional existence ? 
Therefore, if the Universe has had an origin at all 
Architect, its Designer, its Maker, was Almighty God. 
lf the vest mass of various existences have ever had 
an. origin, this was due to the self-existeut Being 
whose primary and proper activity aims at, and termi- 
nates in*he production of existence, Snch being the 
case, it is no wonder if God created. everything out 
.of nothing.” It could not have been otherwise. If 
the proper effect of God's activity is to produce exis- 
tence, how could any thing have existed before God exer- 
ted His activity 2 Some say'that God first created elemen- 
tary matter, out of whick afterwards arose the world we 
behold. [Let it be so: we do not ubject to this view : but 
it should always be borne in mind that primveal, chaotic 
ov elementary matter also owes its'existence to the First 
Cause, to the self-existent being, who created elementary 
matter as everything ebe out of nothing. If it were not 
so, namely. if matter were aot indebted to God for its exis- 
tence, but being uncreated had an eternal existence of its 
own, independent of God's action, God world not bd the 
First Cause, the universal source of all things. The self- 
existent, the intinite Being, that is, God would no more 
have any reasonable claim to be thought of, and w orship- 
ped as the supreme and only God. Therefore if this Uni- 
verse has had any orgin.at all, it must have vriginated out 
of nothing. 


The arguments hitherto brought forwaxl might suffice 


to prove the truth of the creation of the world ont of 
nothing ; bat I am pleased to close this laat, Lecture on 
Creation with some consideration: on Matier amt life 
which alone can prove beyond any reasonable doubt that 


the only way of explaining the origin of the world i 


b, 
creation out of nothing. an 


its. 


In the first lecture we discussed together the possibility 
of the eternity of matter. We heard: then Professor 
Charles A. Young sy that “energy is unceasingly 
dissipated by the processes which maintain the present 
life of the universe, and this dissipation of energy can have 
but one ultimate result, that of absolnte stagnation, when 
a uniform temparatüre has been everywhere attained. If 
we carry our imayination backwards, we reach at last a 
beginüing of things which hag no intelligible antecedent ; 
if forwards, an end of things in stagnation,” This is the 
conclusion 'of true scicnce at the end of the nineteenth 
century. But materialism on the contrary declares tha: 
* matter a primorolial substance, self-existent, without con- 
seior «ness: or life, is the origin of all that exists, from the 
inorganic stone up to man," (Buchner, Kraft and stoff.) And 
Moleschott says that “creation is only the affinity of 
matter, from which earth, air, and water are evolved into 
growing ond intelligent being.” (Moleschott. kreislau 
des lebens p. H4.) 

Now, the essence or nature of matter is, of all things, 
most obseure and inexplicable, and whatever progress 
science lias made, the question remains insoluble. Yet in 
reference to it, abstract Dynawics Jay down the following 
laws, I Matter has the property of inertia, in virtue of 
which it is incapable: of varying in any way its state of 
rent or motion. It may be tbe sport of forces for a 
length of time, but so soon as they cease to act it remains 
in the state in which it was left until they recontmence 
their action on it. Hence whenever we tiud the state of a 
piece of matter changing, we conclude that it is nnder the 
action of a force or forces. ‘This law is known ax the firat 
among Newton's Laws of Motion. 1l. Whatever matter 
may be, the other reality in the physical universe, energy, 
which is never found onassociated with matter. depends 
in ait its widely varied forms upon motion of matter, 
Therefore potential energy. like kinetic energy, depends 
upon motion, (Newton's Principia: Thomson and Tait. 
Nat iral Philosophy ; Maxwell's Inertia, ete.) 


Now these two laws being taken for granted, we thus 
argue; Matter in itself is'inert, it cannot be therefore 
self-existent, For the'self-existent Being must have in 
itself the cause of it« existence, otherwise itis not self- 
existent. Bat matter in itself is merely passive, that is 
to say, indifferent t. rest or motion, and remaina in the 
same state until changed by some external impetus. If 
matter, therefore, when existing, does not possess in itself 
the cange of its own motion, how can it he self-existent ¥ 
Grantivg that matter is not self-moving, bow can we grant 
that it is self-exiatent ? We refer every c we find in 
matter to some externsl impetus and shall we say that 
matter i is self-existent ? Materialista say that creation in 
the potential cnergy of matter from which everything that 
exists up to man is developed. But, in the name of *rue 
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science we answer that potential enercy like kinetic 
energy, depends upon motion, and matter does not possess 
in itself the canse of its own motion. Matter, therefore, 
‘dows nut possess in itself the cause of its own being, and 
consequently it must haye been caused by the first Mover 
‘vf the universe—the Creator of all, God--and cansed out 
of nothing. 


Life affo.ds us another argument. fur establishing the 
tenth of the creation of the world out of nothing. Unless 
we are dixposed to take refuge in miracles or mysteries, 
say the Materiallsts, " we must admit. that the first living 
‘beings were formed out of the earth by the free generative 


power of matter itself.” (Barineister, Geschidltedar 
Schoffung). But ugainst this unwarrantable ass. mption 


true science proclaims thatthe old saying “Omne vivum 
above has seen folly 'coufirined, and has found more 
acoarate expression in the formula “that all life. both 
vegeiulle and animal. originates from a cell." (Cs, 
‘Omenstedt’ Seleiden : Uirici: Huxley quoted hy JI. 5. 
Howden. Natural Religion, P, — 183,) 


All life, therefore originates. from a ecl. But whence 
is the first cell ? Not from matter becarse, (a) to produce 
life, kinetic force is absolutely necessary aud matter in 
itself ia inert, nor without motion possesses any kinetic 
or potential force nt all. (b) The perfect cannot proceed 
from the imperfect, and matter is infinitely inferior to 
any living germ, however infinitesimal it may be. (c) 

Any greater degree of intensity of the physico-chemical 
processes of matter. any increase of light, heat, electricity, 
and the like, above their nornal degree of energy, weakens, 
instead of strengthening, vital power. and after a certain 
point of intensity utterly destroys ull organie life. 
Consequently, to assume that to he the cause of production 
of organic life which is pernicions and destructive of its 
existence. ix a self-evident contiadiction." (R. Wanger 
quoted by II. S. Howden.) (d) Life isn force of its vwu 
kind, specitically distinet from everything we see in 
matter. |t cannot be therefore attributed to a 
which in itse:f has not the elements necessary to its 
tlevelopment. (e) Neither can the origin of life he ex- 
plained by Darwin's theory. For the theory of the genesis 
of species involves the negation of the objective reality of 
the idea or specific essence. containing a substantial lixei- 
ness of character and form, and the power of producing 
itself withiu the limits of its own nature. |t confounds 
accidental varieties with substantial transformatiou. and 
artificial means with natural processe<, It is contrary to all 
historical experience, and the constant fact of thu sterility 
of hybrids: it stands in contradiction with itself in the 
bearing of the two laws of the struggle for life and natu- 
val sclection, which woll restrict rather than widen the 

limits of development. and keep the species within their 
own boundaries, rather thau expand them into new forms 
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and modes of existence. (f) Finally, life cannot 
have c'iginated from matter, because life is quite 
unproduceable by mere’ mechanical or chemical mean». 
With all our progress in natural science, no one has ever 
seriously thought that a living body could be produced 
from the crucible, nor a plant, nor even the lowent moss, 
“ We are doubtless able,” says Liek*g, “to adapt, alter, 
intensify, and neutralise the cohesive forces in the atoms 
of organic combinations. We can, by the combinatifn of 
two, three, or four organic atoms, create molecules of a 
higher order, or we can resulve snch combinations back 
into their constituent atoms. But we cannot, from its 
constituent elements, produce even one of these organic 
combination. No laboratory will ever create a cell, a 
muscle, a nerve, in a word, any trully living particle of an 
organism." (chemische Briefe, T, 252.) 


Therefore, man cannot directly produce any living being 
He enn only apply the active to the passive principle? the 
seed to the germ, the life-giving fluid to the ovary, and 
life will ensue in a manner secret, mysterious and altogether 
beyond comperhension, In the fecundatiou and successive 
development of all germina! cells there is at work a secret, 
agent which out of inorganic substancer makes organic: 
combinations, and out of dead matter, through the instru- 
mentality of secondary causes produces 2 living being, The 
secret Agent is God. the creator and preserver of the 
nniverse. 


Now we shall ask again ff the hrst living cell was 
not from matter, whence was it? Whence cane the first 
living germ that gradually evolved into a perfect. being ? 
Shall we say that it arose by chance 7? and tnat life is due 
to a haphazard ? But every sensible man knows that, 
nothing arises Ey haphazaid. mach less a settled order of 
organic being, If, therefore, neither matter nor chance 
can be appealed to, in order to explain the origin of life 
upon earth, we mast conciude that life owes its ovigin to 
God, who out of nothing created the first. man, the firsi 
animal, the first tree, the first herb, the fist element of 
niatter, the first atom, the aggregation of which formed 
the plastic root of the material worl: 


'l'osum up. Hither we must admit that the problem cf 
the origin of the universe is a uystery altogether. beyond 
solution, or we have to proclaim with the christian Bible 
that “in the beginning (iod created heaven and earth. 
The first alternative may perhaps be dear to inau's pride, 
who chooses to confess himself ignorant of, rather than 
submit to his creator: bu. the second alternative is the 
consoling faith of millions. and the verdict of scicnce 
declaring that ~ there was a beginning, and that for it ug 
force where of she takes cognizance can account. 


G. Barro. S.A, 
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EXTRACT. 


ARE ANIMALS IMMORTAL + 


UY JONAH OLUFIELD, M, Ae, Tu Ke Cs US, Me ROC. D. 


The commonest excuse for taking the life of an animal 
is “that it has no soul.” Is thia trae? And if so, how 
do we know it? Revealed religion does not say so, It is 
only the dogma of ignorant selfishness which can say deti- 
nitely and emphatically ‘ Animals have no hereafter.” 


Many a nation-aye, one as highly developed as the 
Jewish in the time of the Maccabees—has denied that 
women are ht to enter the beaven of the blessed, and if 
they have a futnre at alt. it must bein the Gehenna of 
destruction. 


“ Animals have no consciousness of a future life. aud 
therefore lave no future life.” Does this follow ? There 
are, and have been, races of men who have had o 
consciousness of a future life: have they, because of this, 
no fature lıfe? Do those who claim immortality to man 
because cf his cuasciousness of a future life, deny it to 
those who. in a fixed creed of atheism, have no belief in 
a soul entity apart from a chemical vitality ? Would 
they deny a future existence to idiots and lunatics on the 
g. onnd of inability to formulate thought which can be 
projected beyond the limit of temporal existence " J think 
not. Why then should such arguments be valid iu the 
case of lower animals * 

Let us tuke one of the most striking argumenta in favour 
of human existence after deatk —the incompleteness and 
consequent injustice of the present life, ccnaidered as thé 
totality of human existence. The fathers eat sour grapes 
and the children's teeth are sec on edge. Why should 
the children thus snffer if they have had no past and will 
u&ve no fntnre? A child is born into the silence and 
darkness of a living tomb, sightless, dnmb, deaf, and 
often suffering daily pain. The poor creature mysteri- 
ously comes into th's world and lives on in patient. 
protracted existence until, as an old mar. this mockery 
oi a man passes beyond the veil. But if the touch of the 
skilled teacher can get into the dark, secret chamber of 
this tortured soul, the first lesson taught is that “ Gor 
ts Love.” 


This would be a gaunt lic, a starting skeleton of hypo- 
erisy. if this life wereall. The very thought picture of 
such a case a thrown on the screea of God's love proves 
more forcibly than any argumen‘ can prove, that this life 
ie not all, but that there shall come a great awakening, a 
new visicn, and a restitution, when the incomplete puts 
on ,perfection, 


Let me illustiate my meaning more fully, A noble 
soldier dnres the rain of bullet» to, savea wonnded com- 
rade, and falls dead upon his friend's body. A saintly 
hero crosses sea and land to bring the knowledge of (tod 


to barbarous races, and when he arrives among them they 
torture and siny him. A husband and father, noble and 


gentle. joins n rescuing party and descends a pit. A fall 
of the roof crushes him to death, and from a blighted home 
the sunshine goes out for ever, But the drunken sot, who 
is a terror to his wife, and s curse to his children, is res- 
cued alive to continue has career. An orphan girl, in the 
innocence of her love and confidence, gives all her treasure 
to a mau, and despoiled and ruined, sinks intha shame 
from which she will never rise again. and into a disgrace 
from which death alone will free her. Upon a hnppy vill- 
age-life. where all is joy and peace, there breaks the storm 
of war. which others have kindled, and proverty, wounds 
starvation, and death are dealt out with alavish haud. 
We change the scene; a slave raider is there, men are 
carried off to be sold to a hopeless. life- lorg misery, and 
woman fo bratalities which they would embrace death to 
escape. 


If there were no past aud no future life, these tragedies 
of human suffering would cry outin bleeding. burning, 
tongue. that there is no Gor, and no Goop, But believing 
that there is & God, and that this God is Good, the inexo- 
rable fåct is borne in upon us that there must have been 
& past life to every one of us, of that there will be a futare 
life for every one of us, or that both a past and future cou- 
nect this little span of life, and unite it into the perfection 
of a great whole. 


Has this no farther lesson to teach us ¥ Are men able 
by the force of pressing, age-long experience to ‘grasp a 
future life for themselves, and deny it for women’ Are 
they able at length to include women in the circle of (rod's 
love. and exelude all others of His creatures ? The same 
laws c^ physical life hold good, from the lowest bit of bio- 
plaam.c jelly to the highest form of man. Who shall say 
that the natural laws by which God has developed mind 
and soul consciousness in man are not equallv applicable 
puri pasen in the evolution of all life ? If the inexplicable 
sufferings of man, the inequality of terrible burdens. form 
a logical argament fora future life in his case, why should 
it not do the same i" vae case of animals, who suffer jast 
as uniqually, just as inexplicably, just as terribly, ns man 
snffcrs * May we not conclude that in God's hand there is 
a slave for every wound of theirs, too: a crown for every 
cross of theirs too: n recompense of life for every broken 
heart among them ? The same things occur in animal life 
as in hunian life. The Gelert. who saves the child by 
fighting with the wolf, is killed by his master in the sud- 
den anger of an irrevocable miatakc. The great St. Ber- 
nerd, braving the bitter frost to save & wayfaring stranger, 
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ix dushed over a precipiee hy a block of iev, and i broken 
into n thousand pieces. The brave Newfoundland lenps 
iute the stormy waves to save the drowning child. and 
The 
wen.) cart-ho:se, and the patient ass live out a slavery of 


exhansted, benten helpless against » rock. 


goaded over-work, in which seanty food und short hours 
of slecp are the only solaces from the daily monotony of 
stinging lashes, heavy blows, panting breath. and straining 
muscles Robbed of love. robbed of the joys of parentage. 
robbed of rest, labour and toil is their portion. until limp- 
ing and spavined, the horrors of the kuackers yant come 


n8 s happy release From suffering. 


| lave offen shuddered as |} have sven ceon which 
had heen torn from her bome in America. and h ought 
hither in a ship the horrors of which have been described 
as beyond degeription " lauded by the help of plentiful 
ows ina London dock, and then caught by a chain 
thrown over her horns, and dragged by a windlass inte a 
slnngrhter-bouse, With folling tongne and starting 
eychalls, she ia goaded on, inch by incl. through those 
momenta which must be to her ns centuries. and as she 
wildly tries to break away. she slips uti the fluor, stopp) 
with pools of blood. But she must stand to her doom 
No u cruel poke, or n twist of the tail briugs her to her 
leet ugain, to be dragged ou aud ou, until, pressed close 
to. the fatal ring, with every nerve on tension, and 
nuguish expreased in evory fibre of her body. the pdfated 
aac comea down with a crash into the skall. Happy is 
tLe cow if that aim be true, and the Jast shiver then passes 


through her sinking frame. 


| have. entered the vivisection prisun. and heard the 
Jutecus inoanings of the victims. The poor ents have pnt 
eut their paws throngh tbe bars, and begecd piteously. 
and all that 1 conld give them was but tunel of 
compassion, The timid, innocent guinea-pigs were 
there, put into. the same cages from whence others had 
gone to their long home, and whose tortures were ow 
over Reatimortat! The helpless little rabbits looked 
up at me half st..pidly, for the poison iu. tbeir tol. had 
happily begun to dull their senses, und left only the dead 
hum of the binnted pain upon them. The pathetic, 
implering cries of the cats will remain with me as lone 
as life lasta, and tell me nfore forcibly than words can 
speck, that they, too, have a future uf. cecompense, 


The argument is the same: the premises ire the sic 
the conclusion is the same. Made perfect by suffering 
i« as mnch, applicable to. the ca lier staves of life as to 
the latter, na fittingly appropriate to the suBering animal 
in nun-haman shape w'.o has much humanity, as to the 
auffcring animal in human shape who has little humanity. 
If the heart be broken, whether of man, woman. or faith- 
fnb hound, there shall be spree in the Heaven ef the 
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lufinite to heal it. Lf the opening soul has been brnised 
and era. hed. whether it be formed within the greasy 
covering of n Greenlander. the black skin of a negro, or 
the tawny hide ofa mother lion. deprived of her whelp, 
there is hope- way. th. ve is faith —that it shall be bound 
upagain. ff self-sacrifice has been lost. if man or animal 
has thrown away his life iu vain tosave another. it shall 
he found and restored again in the great Hereafter, H 
all the tender love of n mother. the anguish of child-birth, 
the cares and solicitude the toil, the labours, nud self- 
stinting to give the best of her life tu her offspring, he 
conmion to creation. then creation in conimon shall appeal 
py a common sufferings of niotherhood to a common life 
inthe Hereafter, Understunding the continuity of all 
life. we shall be able to understand something more of the 
universal Love of God. a Jove not restricted to a few 
creatnres called men, but widely extended to all Hie 
creation. We shall-be able to grasp more of the inspiged 
meaning of the poet. who uttered a trath, the whole of 
which is barely understood, when he sang— 

That nothing walks with aimless fret. 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast ae rubbish to the void, 

When God bhath made the pile complets, 


Tur HERALD OF THE GOLDEN Aap. 


THE 0DRAVIDA BHASHA SANGEAM, 
Madras, 12th May 1899. 


AN Art. 

Su. 

ln the conviction that the time has cume when u serious 
efttit should be made for the ii yprovement of the vernacn- 
lar literature of Soutbern India. and that for any cffort to 
be successful it should reccive the sympathy and active 
cooperation of intelligent and influential people. we take 
the liberty to make this appeal to you. For somc time 
past. the question has attracted much public attention, and 
among the proposals nade for cariying out this object is 
the establishment of au Oriental Side in the University. 
The publie does not kuow what shape the final decision of 
the University may take or whether any decision will be 
arrived at immediately. It is also probable that the De- 
of Public Instruction no d'stant date. 
consider the desirability of instituting adequate public 
in the classical aud the chief vernacular 
languages of this Presidency That. these efforts are cal- 
culated to promote the progress cf vernacoiar literature 
there can bc ro doubt. But the present appeal i» on behalf 
of au attempt which aims at the same end by following 
different, and, as we belicve, nore practical methods, — It 
is necessary tbat our vernacular literature should improve 


partinent will, af 


examinations 
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more iu breadth thm: in depth in other words, should be- 
come an instrament of the education of tho peo le rather 
than remaio the property of a few gifted scholars. No 
literature can be healthy or progressive if it does not 
reflect. the feelings of the people, it.atruct their miuds, and 
fustor thei. honourable ambitions, The expansion of 
people's intelligome and uctivity, and the expansion of 
their literature should act nnd react on cach other, Mach 
as wo revcio the past, we must admit that the progress 
of the nation requires an asxsimilotion of western ideas 
and conesquently the improvement of the vernacalars for 
the adequate expression of these ideas. We arc. therefore 
of opinion that any attempt which is limited t» the object 
of preserving the old Dravidian classical works, however 
valuable in certain respects these may be, van only be 
ove-rided and can do good only in a very limited field, In 
order that goad results may he attained, which will benefit 
the bulk of the community and bo far-reaching, the attempt 
should be direzsted towards the development of fresh litea- 
ture un tiodern lines, Tt is hoped that the establislimeut 
of an wssociation, consisting of peraons interested in the 
improvement of Vernacular literature on these lines, will 
help in the accomplishment of the objects that we have 
indica‘el abuse. In the accompanying papers you will 
find the objects of the association snd the means by 
which they are to be attained «detinitoly stated, We fecl 
confident that they will commend themselves to yon, and 
if they do. wo request that von will be so good as to 
intimate t» M. R. Ry. V, T. Sexbadriucbariyar, Purusaip- 
pakam. Madras, your 
rogistoved as n momber, 


willingness to hnve your name 


We remain. 
Su, 

Y ours fait; fully. 
(T. M. Avec Nwiiscan, 
T Banssepbaga Meni, 
H. Nunayass Rav. 
V. T. Sysnapiiachatavat, 
G. Stomanaaxva Iyer. 
KL VikksatiNGóaM Patet 


Proceedings of à preliminary meeting iu 
conuection with the 
* SOUTH INDIAN DRAVIDIAN SANGHAM ” 
held nt Pachaiyappa’s Hall Madras, at 3 P. M. on 
Saturday. the 5th March 1899, 


Present: Dewan Babador the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sub- 
rabmanya Aiyar Avargal and about 50 Native Gentlemen, 
hesives a large number of s:ndents of the college depact- 
ment, interested in the movement. 


a 

Dewan Bahadur the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Subramanya Alyar Avargal C. IE. In the 
Chair. 

Resolved that an Association by the natae of the * South 
Indiah Dravidian Saugham’ be formed and that n Com- 
mittee, consisting of the following gentlemen, be appow- 
ted to revise the draft circular proposed to be issued to the 
public, to draw up a scheme in respect of the aims and 
objects of the Sangham, aud to adopt the necessary men- 
sures to convene an inaugucel meeting as early as possible. 

M. R, Ry, V T. Seswapmiacuanoan Ave, (Ta be 
convener) 
TO Banast NpAk&A. MtrAatiyas Avi, 
T CT. RasakgismNA Pisi Avi. 
Rao Bauaprri K. Vriesanurscau Pantene Gave, 
M. R. Ry.. M. Srsuviikt Sasiuty i Ave, 
(.. Stk AIMANIA Ivyg Avi. 
M. RANGACHARIYAR Avi... 
s. Ranta CHETTIYAk Avi. 
T. M, Avev Neoencam Avi, 
H. Naravaxa Rac Avi, 
re S. Manersaa Rav Avi... 

Dewar Baiapun V, KiisHNAMACHAGIYAL Ave. 

M. R. Rr.. M. KiisHNA Avi... 

Rev. Mr. J. Lazanrs, 

M, R. Ry., C. V, SwAMINACHA. Anan Avi, 

Proceedings of the Committee at Its 
Meetings on the Sth, 16th, 20th, 28th, 
and 30th, March and 8th April 1899. 


1, Hesolved that the name of the Association be the 


A Dravida Bhashu Siughin.' 


U. Resolved that the objects of the Suughara be :— 
(1) Publication of ancient Dravidian works: 


(2) Production nnd development of Dravidian 
literature on modern lines, 


LI. Resolved that the following méans be adopted fur 
carrying out the objects of the Sangham : — 


(L) That a journal be pullished by the Sangham 
in each of the four principal Dravidian 
language. viz, Tamil. Telugu. Malayalam 
and Canurese. 

(2) That iectures in the above languages be deli- 
vered, from time to time, under the auspices 
of the Snngham. on such subjects as are 
within the scope of the Sanzham: 

(3) That standard books on scientific and literary 
subjects be published in the above languages, 
or grants-in-tid Le fered for their pobli- 
cation, as the Sangham may deem "xpedient. 
or necessary. 
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(4) That prizes and medals be awarded in recognition 
of merit in original works, 

(5) That honoraria be offored for translations and 
adaptations of prescribed works. 

(6) That the Saugham detcrmive, by periodical 
conferences of competent persons or by 
other means. snitable expressions to convey 
scientific'and technical ideas. 


IV. Huosolved that the Sangham consist ef 
(i) Patrous, 
(ii) Life-members. 
dii) Honorary Members, and. 
(iv) Ordinary Mem vers, 


Patrons shall be those who are chosen as sneh by 
the Sangbhufn, 


FLre-Memher: shall be those who, contribute not 
less than Hs, 139 to the funds of the 
Saogham., 


Honig Members slinli be those who, whether they 
are otherwise connected with the Saugham 
or not, are chosen as such, in consideration 
of distinguished literary work done in 
connection with the Dravidian languages 
and literatures. he total number of 
such members shall not exceed. 24. 


Ordinury Members shuil consist of those paying an 
canal subscription of Hve Rnpees. 


V, Resolved than the management of the Sangham 
vest, in an execntixe board of the members. 


Vit. Resolved thar a Committes consistiug of the iol- 
towing gentlemen be appointed to draw up an appeal in 
English, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Canavese to the 
public, explaining the ohjects of the Sangham and invit- 
ing support, to issue the same and to place the : »plies 
hoforo the next meeting early in July. 


T, Mo Aere Noocxoats. 

T. Baias spara Movi air 
H. Nagnass Rav. 

V. Te Sesmpto venant 

e (3, NUBKRAHMANYA JA LYAR. 
Rao Bauarirn K. Vinossbpive vu Panties. 


M. R Ry. 


eee 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


fu a letter. veceived during the month, we gather- 
that every care is being bhe- 
towed both on. the annotatiou 
and printing of the book to make it 
valuable iu every way. He is also arranging with the 
Press authorities to reprodace the illustrations whioh will 
wite both English and Indian readers a more viviil idea of 
things, We extract the following passages also f:om the 
same, which will not fail to interest our readers mucli. 


“J shall be very glad if the view I give of the Siddhanta 
Religion and philosophy should in any way counteract:the 
thoroughly unphilosophical and irreligious perversion: of i 
Buddhism which are current. The faet is that the 
protest on behalf of God, the soul, and immortality yade 
by the * Santana Gurns” ia one of the greatest attractions 
tome, ] feel as ifa real student of those works must 
tind the Holy gospels and Psalms which are the joy and 
strength of my own heart, very much akin to the real 
sco pe of this admirable system." 


Dr. Popes Tiru- 


vuehskum. 


* 
^s 

Í need not assure you and many other Sonth Indian 
friends with what entire affection I regard them and how 
earnestly | offer my humble prayers on. their’ behalf. 
What litile life is left me will be expended in Tamil fn 
the other world, J have some how the conviction that I 
may talk Tamil with many good men, whom I aball 
understand more thoroughly than I cau now. I qomntend 
to your guardianship all my -publicavions which J should 
like to know were circalasing much more largely than 

they do now, 


Is the conrse of his recent jcaruey to Nepaul in search 
of Sanscrit manuscripts and inscrip. 
tions for the University of. Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Cecil Bendall, who 
lately retired from the staff of the Department of Oriental 
Literature in the British Museum, made, says the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Gnardian, some discoveries 
of early mauuscripts of great interest and value in 
relation to the literary history of India, Fay 
the extant Puranas have been pronounced by most c itical 
scholurs to he quite modern vompiations, tlie oldest of 
them not earlie than the ninth centnry. A, D, nnd in 
this connectiou it is cf great importance that n manoscript 
of a considerable portion of the Skanda Purnnn, written 
not later than the sixth cencury, A. D., has come to light in 
Nepaul, an! has been acquired for the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. Bendall yas able to spend 
many days in the examination of the Maligraja's splendid 


An old ond ruro Msa. 
of Bkanda Purna. 


IDSPADICe, 
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collecuct, of manuscripts and he came accross two old 
cupies of the poems of Vidyapati. whose wot!.s have 
hitherto beeu chiefly known from poor modernised editions 
of no account for the Jinguistic student. The new 
manuscript will probably prove of «reat value for settling 
the dificult problem as te what the language used by 
Vidrapati actually "vas. Mr. Bendall also discovered 
abont fifteen new inscriptions. most of which are of 
considerable antiqnity and importance for the history of 
ancient Nepaul. He found modern Nepaul and its 
population, with their customs and superstitions, 
promising field for the student of ethnology or folklore. 
and was specially strack with the parallelism which he 
noticed between some of the features and practices of 
Roman Catholicism and of the Buddhist religion in 
Nepaul. This resemblance between the Nepaulese form 
of divine worship and that of the Catholic Churches is. 
however, not peculiar to that country, as Lord Curzou 
informed Mr. Bendall that he had himself observed it in 
many other Buddhistic countries, 


3* 
* x 


As illustrating what the Rev. Doctor says about Bud- 
dhistic preversions, we may refer to 
what appcars above the signature 
of a Master of Arts and a Vidya 
Bhusan to boot in the April number of the Mahabodhi 
wournal, Th> master of Arts in proceeding to. repudiate 
the aspersions against Buddhists that they are irrecoverable 
Nastike, that they believe neither in the existence of God. 
ucs in that of the individual soul, and that their Nirvan 
which is their Summum Romn ix atter extinction, gives n 
novel definition of Nastika. He says the word is very vague 
and it may mean disbelief (1) iu future births (2*in God (3) 
or in the sunl (4) or in any eternal subscance, And He 
exonerates Buddhism under the first definition. Coming to 
the second definition, lc o«ks ‘what is God‘ If God is 
sy nonyiióons with the €overnur of the Universe, then our 
learned scholarsays there is no God. and calls in aid of 
Buddhis, the most advanced scientists of the day and 
asserts that the only real Governor is men’s Kerma: And if 
God means karma, then, be safely argues that Buddhists 
are theists, Under the third head, he defines. soul as the 
component of ideas: transmitted in Karma and he quotes 


{ntetpreter of Bud- 
ahigm. 
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Dr, Paul Carus who says, “Ina word, there is no entity. 
or soal substratum or soul substance that is possessed of 
sensations. impulses and motor ideas. but all the sensations 
impulses and motor ideas of a mau me themselves part 
and parcel of bis soul. Aud from a wisapprcheueioa of 
the phrase that the soul is neither Me Saf vor Asat, he says 
that Buddha veally meant a higher kind of thing whjch is 
neither existent nor non-existent. And le says. on the fifth 
point that in Nirvana, the soul or “I” enters into Senyata. 
but he defines Suayatu as a place of Hefuge. i.c.. it enters 
its own refuge after its illusions are all gone ‘The waste 
of intelligeuce displayed in this special pltading is so 
patent that we refuse to go into its illozicalit'es; But a 
correspondent in the Hinda, who styles himself Dharma- 
prya sufpasses this M.A. ahd surpasses himself in his 
defence of Buddhism, He says that all religions are at bot- 
tom atheistic: some arc unconscious of their atheism, 
others only semi-conxious: while a few like Buddhism are 
conscious of atheism and he further adds that the theist’s 
belief in God plays very small part iu the practical lives of 
men that and, even Sankara did not believe in the existeuce 
of a Personal God, And he lifts up his Bodhi (whatever 
it may mean) tothe Highest Pedestal of the Unknown 
God, and enlarges very much abont its far reaching Power 
and influence, We are however glad to think that both 
the “ Hindu” and the “Indian Social Reformer” have 
expregsed themselves out-spokenly that it is nct possi- 
ble to revive Buddhism in India and that it will neither 
be necessary nor beneficial. 


* 
* * 


The Hunauitarian League :—- 


The eighth Annual Mectiug of the Huiuuniturina League 
was held at St, Martin's Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
and was followed in the evening by a laigely attended 
Conversazione of members and friends. ‘The Report for 
1895 shows w continued increase in the strength and acti- 
vity »f(the League, which. in additiou to its central com- 
mittee, has now four special Departments acaling with the 
questions of Criminal Law and Prisou Reform, Sports, 
Humane Diet and Dress, and Lectures to Children, 
Copies of the Report, with other information, can be 
obtained from the Hon, Ser. 53 Chavccsy Lane W. C, 
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Adhixarana. 8. 
(M. ili. 19). 

In the preceding section it has been shewn that 
Jivais eternal. Again, a doubt arises as to whether 
he has knowledge inherent in him or not. 


Hence is he & knower. 


(Prirrapaksha:) —Jiva is not endued with knowledge 
inherent in his nature. For, in the *'ruti “The two. 
the one knowing and other unknowing,” it is declared 
that jiva is ignorant. ‘Therefore quite unknowing is 
jiva who is mere consciousness (chuitany?) in essence. 
But in virtue ot the power of Maya, he is endued 

-with the body and sense-organs and is bonnd by 

egoism, which makes him regard himself to be a man 

or a god and perceive such objects as acloth and a 

pot to be external to himself. "hus he passes from 

“world to world. As possessing knowledge only in 
7 


the state of samsára, jiva is not a knower in his 


essential nature. Otherwise, how can he attain 


salvation 


(Siddhanta):—AÀs against the foregoing we hold as 
follows. ‘his A'tman (jiva) isa knower, Manas is 
the knowledge constituting his essential attribute, as 
may be seen from the following s’rutis 

* He who feels ‘I smell this,’ he is A’tmar,.... ...he 

secs by manas those objects of desire which are 
in the region of Brahman and is delighted."* 

“ Manas is his divine eve.”* 

Wherefore he is a knower in himself. 

As tothe contention that in virtue of the power òf, 
Maya, he isa knower in the state of samsára, we 
admit that it is true. By association with material 
manas, jiva indeed transmigrates as the enjoyer of 
pleasure and pain, as the knower identifying hjmselé 
with the body and the egoism, while his inherent 
power of intellizence is overpowered by the power of 
Maya. But, when he shakes off tbe connection with 
the triple dirt by knowledge and constant contem- 
plation of Brahman, then he becomes equal to Brah- 
man, and, with his inherent unsurpassed attribute of 

“eChhi-up, 622 ic alan a 
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knowledge then manifesting itself. he is sa'd to be 
liberated, 

Moreover, ‘the srnti,’ “ Delighting in pràna and 
enjoying by manas,"* gives us to understand that 
Brahman has à natural sense-org:.n in the form of 
manas by which He perceives His own uusnurpassed 
bliss, From this we may understand that the liberated 
jiva, as possessed of simlar attributes, is endued with 
manas, an internal sense.organ quite independent of 
the exteinal organs of sensation, and which isa means 
of enjoying his ^wn inherent bliss, The srati which 
speaks of the two as “ the knowing and the unknow- 
ing " implies only that jiva is of limited knowledge. 
If declaies that Parames'vara whois nota samsarin 
is omniscient. Wherefore, while in samsára, A'tman 
isof limited knowledge. and when liberated he is 
omniscient. Thns A'tman is a knower. 


Adhikarana. 9. 
(As the sruti speaks of his) departure, going and returning, 
(A'tman is very small) (II. Hi. 20) 

As the A'tman, who bas been proved to be a 
knower ir the preceding section, is declared to have 
a departure and so on, he must be very small (auu) 
in size. Here a doubt arises as to whether this holds 
good or not 


^ 


(Párvapaksha :;,—He cannot be very small (anu), 
As the S‘roti “This A'tman is, indeed, great and 
unborp"t shows that jiva is all-pervading, and as 
the sruti * I have surpasscd the whole vniverse"t 
shows that, by pervading all,he has surpassed the 
whole universe, this A’tman must be all-pervading 
from all standpoints of view. 


(Stddhinta:‘—As against the foregoing we koid 
as follows This A’tman is anu, i. e., extremely small, 
because the s'ruti speaks of his departure, his going 
and returning. His departure is thus declared: 
“ With that flash, that A’tman departs."$ “His going 
is declared in the following words: those who depart 
from this world goto the moon.”|| His return is thus 
spoken of “ from that world they come back to this 
world for action."*| If jiva be all-pervading, his 
departure, going and returning cann^t be explained. 


*Taitt-up. 1-6 

f Bri-Up. 6-4. 

f Toitt-Up. 3-20, 

$Bri-Up. 6-4. 

|; Kanshiteki-Upanishad, 1-2, 
*| Bri-Up. 5-4. 


It is true that A’tman, though all-pervading, may 
be said to depart when sepsrated from the body; but 
going and returning cannot thus be explained as the 
sitrakara says 

4nà (because) the last two (can be accomplished: 
by himself : (11. Hi. 21.) 

A’bman must be extremely small, inasmuch as the — 
list two, namely, going and returning, can be accom- 
plished only by himself. As to the s'ruti “ Atman 
is great and unborn,” it occurs in a section treating of 
I'5'vara, and does not therefore refer to jiva. As to 
his surpassing the whole universe by his all pervasive- 
ness,-it has to be explained as referring to hte liber- 
ated jiva whose s'akti or iutelligence coming into 
manifestation on the removal of the veil of dirt, 
sends out its rays every where. Therefore Atinan is 
quite small. 


Sütrakàra raises an objection and answers : 
(If you say that He is) not smsl! because.of the s'ruti 


teaching the contrary, (we say) no, because it is a different 
section, (II. Hii. 22.) 


(Objection. )—'l'he s'rmti “ That Atman is indeed 
great and unborn” shows that jiva is not small. 
(Answer —No ; because tliis s‘ruti occurs in a sec- 
tion treating of Parames' vara, commencing thus : 
“ He who knows and contemplates A’tman, etc.’ "* 
And because of the very word and measure TI. iii. 23.) 
He is spoken of as ann, as extremely small, in the 
following s'ruti : 
“ This extremely small A tmancan be known by the 
mind hein whom prána has entered five-fold.” t 
And his measure is also given in the following srut: 
“ The lower one ix indeed known to be. in size liko 
the point of the iron thong at the end of a whip."t 
‘Lhus A'tman is extremely small. Measuring consists 
in citing a thing which is like an atom aad declaring 
that A'tman is of that size. 
If jiva be very small, whence then is the expe-ience 
of a feeling ail over tlie body? The Sütrakara says: 


There is no incorgruity as in the case of sandal (11 ii, 24.) 

Just as a drop of sandal ointment, though remaining 
in one place, yet produces pleasure extending over the 
whole hody, so too, here there is nothing incongruous, 


Again, the sütrakára ‘raises an objection and 
answers : 
a — JA——— 
* Bri-Up.—6- 4-13. 
+ Mundaka-Up 3-1-9, 
1 Sv’eti-Up. 5-8, 
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If you say (that the two cases are not similar) because there 
is a special abode (in the case of sandal.) (we say) no, 
because we admit it (in the case of j'iva): 
indeed (j'iva is said to abide) in the heart. 

(1 iif. 25) 

(Objection :---The sandal-ointinent abides in a spe- 
al abode. 

(Clusier iy- This objection cannot apply to us stor 
we admit that A'tinan also has a special abode, as tho 
s'rnti says 


“Tn the heart, indeed, is tliis Vtman.””* 


“We who is within the heart, in the prànas, foll of 
eonscionsness, that. loht which pervades all” t 

So (ic, by the illustration of sandal-ointment) do 
«omo Vedàntins explain (dow a small thing van pro- 
duce a feeling extending all over the body.) 

The Sótrkara states his own vrew as follows 

Or by his attribute as in the case of light. (1!. ) 

A'tman cxpericnces—by pervading the whole body 
—by moans of inteiligence which constitutes his in- 
herevt quality ; justas a gem illunincs an adjacent 
object, by way of pervading it by means of ita own 
light. Therefore, there is uo incongenity whatever. 

As ta the contention that intellivence and = A’unan 
are not distinct, the sütrak&ra says 

There is a distinction as in case of odour so. 
indeed, the t'ruti declares. (11 iii. 27). 

Just as we sav that earth is that which has odour 
so when wesay [know we perceive iutelligence to 
be an attribute of A’tman. Accordingly there is a 
distinction between intelligence and A’tinan. The 
s'ruti declares the distinction in the following words 

“This person does know." 

Becanso of its being mentioned separately. IT iii. 28) 

Intelligence is meutioned separately from A’t san 
in the followin, s'ruti 

“ There is no failure of tho intelligence of the intelli- 

gent one.” $ 

Thus it has been shewn ibat A'tman has tbe 
attributo of intelligence whicb is eternal. Then, how 
isit that, while Atman hns intelligence for his attribute, 
he is spoken of as intelligence itself” The sütrakàra 
answers as follows : 


Indeed because that is his chief attribute. he ie given that 
designation, like thesWise. (II. iii. 29). 
Because Atman’s chief attribute is inteliigence, the 
designation of iutelligence is given to him—not be- 


1 Dri-ep—3-9.20. 


cause Fi is mere intelligence itself,—just ns tho 
Wise (Fràjna, Brahman) is spoken of as “Truth, 
Intelligence," thoagh He is one possessed of inteli- 
gence. ‘Therefore th^re is nothing wrong in designa- 
ting A'tinan as mere intelligence. 

Again he explains as follows : 

Because it is co-oxtensive with A tman, thero is nothing 
wreng, as we do sse it (elsewhere). (II. 30) 

As intelligence inheres in the natare of Atman, it 
is not wrong to designate him by it. We ilo find an 
individual cow designated as cow in virtue of the 
attribure of cow-ness, merely because that attribnte 
inheres in her. Accordingly inasmuch as the attiw- 
bute of intelligence inheres in Atman, he is designated 
as intelligence. 


How can intelligenre which does notexist in sidep 
(sushupti) and other states, be said to be co-extensive 


* 


with A’tman? The Sütrakára says: 


As in the case of virility, it may exist (in sushupti) and 
come into manifestation (thereafter). (II. iii. 31). 

Intelligence does inhere in the essertial nature of 
Atman, because, while existing unmanifested in 
sushupti and the like, intelligence springs into mani- 
festation in Jàgrat or the waking state and so on ; just 
as the seventh principle, (unmely, the semen), which! 
constitutes the characteristic ingredient «f a human, 
body of the male sex, thongh present even in childhood 
manifests itself only in yonth. Wherefore, itis rot 
wrong to muintain that intelligence is intimately 
associated with Atman’s nature. 


The sûtrakåra now speaks of the purpose served by 
maintaining that A'tman :s a knower and is infinite- 
simally small: 

Otherwise, there would be an eternal perception and non- 
perception, or either of them exclusively. (II. ili. 33). 

Otherwise, ie., if A'tmau were omnipresent and 
mere consciousness, then because ne is eternal und 
subject to no limitation, there would bea constant 
perception, of him ; and A'tman being ever in the same 
condition his non-perception. too, ‘nust be constant. 
The same objection applies to the theory tuat A’tman 
is all-pervading and that his intelligence is only 
accidental for, all A’tmans being alike present 
everywhere, the causes of perception, such os conjunc- 
tion with manas, are common to all. If the cause of 
perception be adrixhta, something unseen (such as 
past karma’, even this cause is common to a!!, and 
there is nothing wl.ich goes to restrict it. Or per- 
ception and non-perception being quite opposed to 
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each other, the causes (referred to) may either Rive 
rise to perception exclasively, or to non-perception 
exclusively. Then, there would be either the one or 
the other exolusively. 

Wherefore, what was declared. above alone holds 


good. 
Adhikarana. 10. 
(Atman is the) doer. as the s'a'stra must have a purpose. 
(II. iil. 33°. 


It has been shown that A'tman is a kuower and is 
infinitesimally small. A doubt arises as te whether 


or not he is a deer, 

(Dire prilisha :— Munan, who is immutable, cannot 
be a doere Properly speaking, either the buddhi 
(ictelleet) or prakeiti (the root of all matter, must 
be the doer. Atman appears to be the doer by 
falsely assuming to himself the agency of the other. 
Therefore, it is not. right to that Atman is. the 
doe: 

(Siddliinla ;—A'tnnan 


the S'àstra 


no doubt the doer; for 
must have a Otherwise the 


s‘astin waich enjoias end prohibits would serve no 


purpose. 


purpose. 
And because of the declaration of his taking and w«ndering. 
(1. ili. 34). 
He js the doer. undoubtedly for it is declared that 
lic takes and wanders, as in the following s'ruti 


“Thus, verily, dees he take these pranas and 

wanders as he likes in the body."* 

As tothe contertion that agency pertains to the 
buddhi and the Prakriti, the sütrak&ra argues against 
the agency of the buduhi in the following words: 

And because of its declaration in reference to the ritual. [If not, 
there would be a difference in declaration. (II. iii. 35). 

“ Consciousness achieves sacrifice";t in such words 
as these, Atman is spoxenof as the agent, and there, 
fore he is certaitiy the doer. 

(Objection 3-—The word consciousness’ denotes the 
buddhi, not the Himan. 

(-Awarer,:—No. If so, the wording would be diffe- 
rent, in the form © with the conscionsness ” Elsewhere 
when the buddhi has to be spoken of. we find the 
word ' consciousness ' used in the instrumental case, as 
in the srati “ Having taken, with the consciousness, 
the consciousness of these pranas (senses). "* 
tax SSS 


*Taimi-Up. 2-6. 
7 Briel — 41-17. 


Hence 


the conclusion that buddhi, being an instrament, can- 
ne: he an agent. 

The sützakàra objects tu the view tuat Prakriti is 
the «gent 

As in perception, there could be no restrictive. (I1. iii 37.) 

If Prakriti were the agent. then, as it is common to 
all, there would be nothing to restrict the resuit Tof 
an act toan individnal:, any more than iu. the case 
of perception already discussed. 

And becauss of a reversal of tho potentiality — (!!. iii. 38) 

lt Prakriti were the agent, then, inasmuch as thé 
ageut of an act should also be the enjoyer of its fruits, 
Prakriti would itself be the enjoyer. "llns, tben. 
A’tinan would cease to be the enjoyer. 

And because of the absence of the contemplation. (I1. iii. 39). 

Moreover, if Prakriti were itself the agent, there 
would be no room for the contemplation that ** ] am 
distinct from Prakriti.” W ierefore, A'tman is the 
augent 

And, like carpenter. he (proceeds) in both ways. ‘II. 39). 

Ir A'tinan. is the agent, he acts when he wills to 
act and lie ceases to acr. when he does not wili to act; 
and thus there is here a defined order of procedure, 
asin the case of a carpenter’s procedure in his own 


calling. 


(Objection):—Possibly, the will to act also pertains to 
buddhi; and thus here alike, the definite procedare 
can be explained. 


(Answer):—No; for, will is the attribute of a sentient 
being. Wherefore, it may be concluded thát A’tman 
is tle agent, bnt not the buddhi nor Prakriti. 


Adhikarana. |I. 
Fror the Supreme. indeed. because of the declaration. (11. — 40. 

1. has been shewn that Auman ix the knower and 
the agent. Now. a doubt arises as > whether this 
ageucy abides in himself or is dependent on the 
I's'vara. 

(Pircapakxha):—\t abides in himself. Otherwise, as 
impelling jiva to good and evil acts, I's'vara would be 
guilty of partiality and so on. Mareover, if the acti- 
vity of jiva be dependent on l's'vara, then, jiva would 
no lorger be the agent ; and thus all scriptural injunc- 
tions and prohibitions would be vain. Wherefore 
Jiva's activity is dependent on jivu himself. 


(Siddhanta):—Jiva's agency is dependent on Para- 
mes'vara, upon himself, because cf the s'rnti, “He who 
being within, controls A'tmaz.^^* 

A. Mana’peva SASTRY, B. A. 
(To be Continued.) 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
oF 
ARUL NANTHI SIVA CHARTAR. 


SUPAKSHAM. 


FIRST SUTRA. 
First Adhikarana. 

2. Ifthe Lokayitha could say that this universe 
undergoes neither creation nor destruction and that it 
i$ eternally permanent, then I need no deductive nnd 
inductive proof to refute him, as even onr own obser- 
vation shows the origination and destruction of every 
component part of this universe. 

Note, Inthe Varapaksha, the views of other schools were eim- 
hidered sud eriticized. In the Supaksha, the Siddtimia:— is stated 


inel the objections met. 


3. [fit be said that it is by nature that the uui- 
verse undergoes change then what nudergoes change 
cannot be natural [f it be said, that it changes becanse 
its nature is so,Lhen except as changing there is no such 
thing as n.tuve. The argument that the four elements 
constitnte nature and these undergo change implies a 
First cause who brings about such change of condition, 
us the object universe is inert. 


4. Of the four elements, air produces the other 
three from itself; five destroys other eiements ; water 
containa them nll and so on; aml as such, these 
elements themselves produce and resoive each from 
uud into the other; and consequently no First cause 
is necessary. Ifthis be your argument it is faulty, 
as all these elements undergo evolution and resolution 
together, and a First cause which has ueither a begin- 
ning nor nn end is accordingly required. 

NoTE. -- Verses 2 to 4 refute the Churvnka's position. 


9. Ifthe urgument is that ns all things arise by 
Kekana Bhanga, and from the previons attachment, no 
First cause is necessary; then he should say whether the 
birth is of things existent or non-existent. Non- 
existent will never come into being, and the existent 
need not come into being. What is neither or Anirca- 
chana (as argued by the Madhyamika). 

Note.—This refutes Sautrantika Buddha. 


6, (Even this argument is faulty} as if it is only 
existent it will come into being; otherwise it will 
never come iuto being; and no origivation of the 
universe is possible. The truth is that effects are 


produced from causes, as the potter produces the 
e 
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pot &c, from the clay, but could not produce cloth &c., 
from the sume cause, 


Note, This refutes the Madhyamika Buddies position. 


7. Ifit be asserted, that the sume thing is both 
existent and non-existent and that no cficient cause 
is 1equired, it must stund to reason that no one thing 
can possess such contradictory qualities. Jf the cause 
is said to exist, and the effect not be existent in the 
cause and vice versa, this is also incorrect as the 
effect is really existent in the cause (being identical) 
und the change necessitates an efficient First cause. 

Notre. --This meets the Junina objection. 


8. The birth aud death of the body is seen, but we 
do not seetheend of the world ; how do you conclude 
that the world has also an end, (says the Purva Mi- 
mamsaka!. We reply that this is possible as this illusive 
world is evolved in succession froin Akas, and other 
elements and is resulved in return, 


0. If it be said, that only a portión of this universe 
is destroyed and a portion re-formed and that tho 
whole is neither produced vor destroyed all at one 
time, No. The universe as a whole in due time, is, dės- 
troyed and reproduced, as the seeds produce? in the 
autumn are destroyed in the summer. 


10. Jf it be said that it is Time that produces these 
changes and is the only God, No; lime isin itself 
inert and non-iutelligent. ‘Though it is true, we find 
tine producing changes, it is because, God as tke 
efficient Cause actuates Time which is the instrumental 
cause. 

Nore. —These thre: preceding ve. sea meet the objections of the 
Purva Mimmasa School. 

11. Jfit be said that the aʻoms reproduce them- 
selves as the universe, after the primal resolution, 
with the aid of karma, No; because karma and these 
atoms are said to be inert and Jada. Besides, these 
themselves undergo resolution st the final destruction 
of the world. 


19. If it be səid, that if the atoms as cause : 
destrored, the universe itself could not originate, No; 
from the canse Maya, the universe could be produced. 
The objection that ve do not see Maya bat onlv the 
atoms, is met bs the fact that these atoms are the 
visible product of the impe.ceptible Maya. 


18. Ifit be asked how the atoms can be called 
a product and not a cause we find it eo by its having 
form and parts; and all pzodacts like a pot which 
has form and parte are seen to be destructible. There- 
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fore it is the indestructible Maya that procnces these 
atoms with foro and parts. 


1t The wise declare tl&t the world evolves from 
Maya and the cominon people also can point ont 
that in the seed, the tree and branches &c, are 
contained in a suftile condition, and otherwise, they 
wont be produced; and these words yonlave for- 
gotten. Understands therefore that Maya is the 
material cause. 


15. f you deny that the world is produced from 
and resolved into a cause, Maya, then rou will be 
asserting the existence of hare's horns. If you again 
ebject by saying that it will he true if the dead leaves 
of a tree will go back into the tree and come ont again 
as fresh leaves, our reply is that when-these leaves are 
reduced to the primal condition, by time and other 
causes,* they will again come ont as fresh leaves 


16 As the we:ld is produced as an effect froin a 
cause and as both effect and vause are real, the world 
also mdy be said to be eternal and indestructible 
But ws’ a Supiome God creates and destroys it at 
stated periods, this world may said to havea beginning 
and to be destructible, on a^count of the change of 
condition it undergoes.— 

Notr.— The detinitione and distinctions drawn herein have to be 
fully borne in mind. And it will explain why even in Siddhanta 
Works like Thayumanavar the world is said to be false, illusive and 
ephemeral &c. They all refer to the changeability and unstability 
of the world aud the worldly pleasures, 

The last line in the Tamil Verse las to be read with the one 
which follows and hence ite translation is omitaed here. The 
fast 6 stanzas establish the principle of Fx uihilo, nihil fit” 
* Qut of nothing, nothing comes," which is called “#2 srôu arse 
Satkaryavadam, a doctrine peculiar to the Sankhyag and Siddhantis ; 
the other schools being called Variously Sunyva-vadis, Parinama- 
vadis, Vivarta-vadis &c. 


17. lf you object that Maya does not require any 
other creator for its underdgoing evolntion, Hear then. 
‘he universe appears as the work of an intelligent 
Being ; The Purasha ‘soul) is not conscions unless 
when in conjunction with the body and senses; and 
Maya appears as ihe material cause of such body and 
senses ; and Maya is not conscious and as such nor 
inte'igent. Hence, the One God 


(who is self- 


dependent and intelligent) is necessitated for creating. 


these worlds out of Maya. 


————— ———  ——— E 

* Mr. Conn points out in his Story of the Germe, that but for the 
‘action of Bacteria, which reduces all dead animals nnd plants into 
a conuition fit for being assimilated ua food by plante, the world 
will be fnlly stoeked with dead things avd qüite uninhabitable. 


13. Causes are of three kinds, The material cause, 
the instrumental cause, and the efficient canse, Taking 
an illustration The clay is The Material cause, the 
wheel is the instrnmental cause and the potter is the 
efficient canse. Similariv, the Lord like tho potter 
ercates the worlds from Maya as the material -enuse 
with the aid of His Sakti ss the instrmmenta) cause. 


19 From Sadda Maya, Maya (Suddà Sudda Maya) 
is evolved and from the latter Asudda Maya is 
evolved. Fron the first, the four Vaks Vaikari &c., 
are evolved. From Maya Iuyam, &e., are produced, 
From Mulaprakriti, the three yunas are generated. 
And these undergo evolution in the Presence of Siva- 
Sat 

The reader's attention is drawn to the distinctions here drawn 
and what follows, And the table of Tutwas printed in. p. 244 
Vol. I. may be also referred to usefully But the terms are aged 
variously. The first Sudda maya is also called Maha Maya and 
Cutila and Kundalini, and even as Setti and Vinh, The four Vaks 
that are generated from this are, Sukehamea or Pura, Puysanti, 
Madhyoma, and Viekari, ‘the second Maya is called Asuddbamays 
but in reference to the still grosser one Mulaprakriti is called 
Suddhà Suddha Maya. The tatwas which generate from this are 
Mineti, Kalam, Kala. and Rago and Viddhet nnd they form the 
body of the Nirguna Soula The last kind of 
Maya, is variously called — Muln-prakriti, Prnkriti. Pradhans, 
Avyakta, Mahat or Mahan, and its essence are the three gunas, 
Satwa, Rajasand Tamas. A more elaborate table of tutwas contain- 
ing greater details with references inthe Vedas, upanishad &c for the 
various tatwas included in the Siddhanta will be shortly publielied 
and it is hoped it will afford greater help to the student in under- 
standing these details. g 

This maya sakti of God ie not Abinua or famnvaya bnt it 
is Binna sakti called also Pariyraha-sakti. 


or Pralaya kalare, 


God does not undergo any wenriness or trouble in creating 
these worlds and the evolution takes place as the lotus undergoea 
all the varions processes of evolution in tlic presence of the sun, 
its light and heat, 

:0..— Vaikari Vach is the nower whicli is felt in the 
Hearing as sound, full of meaning, and understood so 
by the understanding. hie Vach is caaeed aud 
influenced by the bodily Cdanu-rayu and by the 
Prana-cayu 

21. Not audible to the ear, but softly arising and 
audible in the tl. oat and intelligible to the nnder- 
standing, gaided by the Prana-vayn and not by the 
Udana-vayn, without being able to throw out the 
well formed letters (sounds), und differing both from 
Yaikari and Paisanti, suci: is the nature cf Madhyama 
Vach. 

22. Just as the white and yolk of she egg -conceal 


in themselves all the body of the pea-ceck, so does Pais- 
anti Vach contain in itself m an undifferentizted uod 
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highly subtile and self luminous condition all the 
various sounds. 


23. The Sukshuma or Para Vach is the Luminous- 
nes. uf tle Highest body, indestructible in itself bnt 
Cestructible in its products such as Pnis«nti &c. If 
one can witness this subtile light be will reach the 
unvarying intelligence and bliss nnd immortality (of 
Apara-Mukti) without being +ubject to birth and 
weariuesa and change. 


24. These four vachs become different when united 
to the five different kala such as Nivirti. These vachs 
are produced, from Mahamaya and not from Prahm 
by the process of Parinama nor by that of vivarta but 
by the process of Virta as wlisu cloth is made into 
a tent. 

The five kalas out of whieh different bodies are produced are 
(1) Nivirti Kala, with Sth»ia Vach, (2) Prathieta kala, with 
Sthula-dara Vach (3) Vidya Kala with sukshuina vach (4) Saati 
kala with Adi aukahrma vach (5) santiatitha kla with Adixukahume 
Dara vach. 

25. 'Tothe Mantra [sh.* 10s, and -Viddyeshwaras, 
avd Sadasivas, their Dada, Varna, Burana, Mantra, 
tatwas, bodies, and senses and enjoyment are all 
formed out of Vindo or Suddah-Maya Sakti. 

Tho number of mantra Ishwaras (of Suddha Bija tatwa) are said 
to be 7 crores. Those who dwell in the Ishwara tatwo are eight 
namely Anantar, Sukehumar, Sivottamar, Ekanetrar, Trimarti, 
Srikantur and Si.andi and are also cailed Ashta-Vidyeshwaras. 
Those who dwell in the plane of the Sadasiva tatwa, are called 
Anushadasiwas and their names are Pravanar, Sadahkiar, Tirtar, 
Karanar, Susilur, Sukehum or Kalar, Desasur, and Ambu. 

26. All the three classes of souls, cannot have any 
knowledge unless they are associated with the invelli- 
gent Power of Sudda- Maya nud the four vachs. When 
& person can bowever ascend to the knowledge beyond 
this Mayavic intelligence, then aloue can reach the 
Feet of the Supreme Siva. 


27. All this universe is spread out and multiplied 
from the Primal invisible and subtle Maya into visible 
and grosser and grosser forms, as life and body ; and 
these forms again are resolved in the same order and 
they appear as one and as one-and-dif:erent. The One 
Supreme Beiug also is one and different and one-und 
‘different from the world. 


28. If it is objected that the visible cannot proceed 
from tbe invisible, know how the Akas contains the 
other elements air and fire &c., aud how from the 
same ether clouds and lighting and thunder start up. 


nd of 1st Adikarana. 


J. M. N. 
(T^ be Continzed ^. 
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THAYUMANAVAR'S POEMS. 


(Continuea from page 8.) 

DaGurgy Do Qus aj Qon «qQues Qur psw 
Quas Qux eio Dun dsm itu 

e55& 8 (enc ipday eos zx er OaE 
Bes eps ae JaCormcituy 

TACU Os satse stp nas cm eun 
ef (n«id &efl Qe sar men. 

erap Qa UGA exibit. Gare una One $52 Awo 
OLOssa Oot us Qu rfa a 

Ayex unio Duig iub or Wa 
og dGw Spigo diipsOsu. 

A9. 8G 27 ajo 54. Ow ut E Ser gy sonage 
sours Gur mas wog 

Osana qavd «e. ardida n 
Quee Cu Esan Ewa 

862a pkarw eerss OsiaGo 
GaGsn wouw eeu, (ae-o0) 

120. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast 
filled my heart! 


None will get so mad after the tender sex as I do, 
either among the literate or the illiterate. I am 
maguelised by the electric flash of their slender 
waists over which their swelled breasts would roll too 
heavy. 

O Lord, what can I do? I canuot suffizienuly 
describe the sinful m'series I am beset with. What 
an abominable wretch I anı! 


O The Supreme Guru o: bountifal grace, Thou 
wast manifest as Dak«hiná-Mürti, below the banyan 
tree in the North, in order to veach the real meaning 
of the Porushartha Chatushtaya* to the four munist 
who befitted themselves to it and prostrated them- 
selves to Thy Sacred Feet, unconsciously out cf au 
intense desire to be taught the ult:mate goal of tha 
Jivan Muktas.1 

uA siis Curisqa& «566 wf ply 
Quis « p Imig cw euo 

Ours: na wes eo Og efie au] 
iver e fásqpo 

ngaup arua cr sean Araj 
Qowrg dorm e Dopa 

waid watuma Quee Ca FlaQarexer 
«5562x amos lane 

* Vide notes to ‘Dharma’ under lest verse. 


+ Vide notes t» 26th verae, 


t Jivan Muktas ere those soals who have obtained fina! liberation 
while yet in this life. Our Lord Sri Krishna isthe typ? ofa 
perfected Jivan Multa. Bo in Gita, he does and has a right to say 
that he is thc Parabrahmiam i. e, is identifiuhle with Him. 


#69 
iw 


@seud yea eser Cu Cuan 
(5p. ees Oui w 

Osrenty y IAA wbamg T Dk er 
ssis Quel amema SC ov 

£i 51e apS Pam Si Awp DCU 
Gaou ari Quas 

$32* o Carev.. a ferer God eC 
CsCrr wwnm s eCu. (426) 

121. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, beiugthe indis- 
cernible Sat that hast filled my heart ! 

Happy be Thy blessing to me in manifesting Thy- 
self in Guru-Mauni who consecrated me to the Divine 
Mona of beatitude, where all aims temporal, would 
cease or fail which ouly sinful souls would hailaud hail ; 
To wit—the drink of nectar sweet and fresh ; ‘The Kal- 
pactaru's shade of chaugeless bliss, ‘lhe luck to 
ride on Indra’s elephant, And the life of this 
earth best effluent. O! Praise be tu ‘Thy Graciousness, 
O The Infinite One of Bliss everywhere! O The 
Pure Cloud that dost sbower down blissful grace to 
all deserving souls! O The Highest End of the 
Vedágamas! O ‘The Blessed soil to originate the 
states of evincement of siddhis aud the states* of 
Moksha! 


ADRO aT Suw sir. 


616 Corba amas rawra 
oon Cer SO gs 6 Paws 

6709 re Bie ere à Quppart 
Enn C wem: er £ndvenu 

Gons enes eap Sou Qui i eu ap 
wab (5G sapis Csala 

Gusii s Qawari sig (eue 
Yes riim Es iPr 

wns ej335 5g» iSc» tto Guniiels 
Cag Guru Garage 

auu Qeuagu. sir gewiss 
eg ws ur» ss 


* Variety of Muktas or Mahatmas must cause variety of Moksha 
states to be assigned to them individually by the Supreme. OF 
course this cun be without any contradiction in terms or experience 
just ae the eves of creatures, many as they are, in this world can 
yet be enabled to enjoy light by the help ofthe Sun with no 
contradiction of any kind. 

c.f. “Sarae gpa faa. COM er s yai acre 
Bray is praaeey csunstna errie 
sam- py Ll Ua Best, BPE NOU ED es 
weeny ® ure in c sd ueue@lu,” 

(1 see without any donbt that the eyes of creatures are able io 
see in the pergence of the Sun and that, in such enjoyment of 
aight, there is-no contradiction either in terms or in experience : 
Likew,se, there is no contradiction in saying, O Lord of Sonll 
(pasos), that the souls, either emancipated or not may all be in 
Thee or experience Thee or enjoy Thee.) > 
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Apr Gsrsu Sar1eCu, (422) 


GODHEAD as CHiTBA'NANDA SIVA OF ALI-GRACIOUS Li'La’.® 

122. O Chithànanda Siva of all-gracious lilà ! O 
The Pure unknowable Parabrahmam ! Ought I thus 
to decline here by my blind reliance on this material 
self? 

On this self, a bellows filled with boiled rice, which 
is fit to be sought by the crows, dogs, foxes, eagles 
and Uvils ; 

Ou this play-house of the God of love built upon 
two legs with nine gateways ; 

On this chest being, as it were, the safe custody 
of the indenture binding us to the dictates of passions 
lust, desire &c ; On this reservoir incessantly percolat- 
ing with the three malas ;t On this cess-pool of vices 
and miseries breeding poisonous worms which creep 
by jerks and starts ; 


On this rotten stale goods lying unsold for long ; 

And on tbis frail fabric though bright and shining 
like the bow of Indra or the lightning, yet liable to be 
eventually destroyed like the mud-vessels by the 
ruffian Yama. 


Gha Qni e em Cog Da Sum 
Oargps Ga PO mnes à 
an Sor Sug ard (560g. 
Qsrgw arwa ees (eC er 
ue Cun ead ees 
wd (5,45 Dvdr WE vf p eo 
ard ees arem ur enu: 
wh ga Curge ult ponar 
SAM argace Ba. rsug. 
UN 8 5 & $6 (5 (PUNOU G 
Qufu wrw cape dag 
tiers engar wnbfe Do 
ASw Cau map ais bat gas 
ond abua Qua py 61cm 
Osha spshlu Iro Cuwon 


Gog Cargo SJareG c. (4e) 


123. O. Chitháuanda Siva of all gracious lila! 
O The pure unknowable Parabrahmam ! 


se 
* Lila = playful dance (not purposeless but full of Divine grace 
and Benevolence.) 


f Tho 3 malas are Anava mala, Karma mala and Maya mela, 
€. fe verece 8 and 101 with notes. 
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Just as the tine branded iron becomes one with fire 
in form as well ns in natureaud yet does not become 
fire, so I was one with aiara encirely ignorant of my 
real sentient nature. But blessed by theo with thanu 
karana* &c. and freed thereby from utter ignorance, 
I was able to percieve Thy Benevolence through the 
mirror of Maya. ‘Nevertheless, without impressing 
myself in that divine knowledge of bliss, I was led 
awayt by that Magic Maya from thy Adeaita re- 
lation. 

O for the dey of my blissful Sayujya Union with 
Thee! 

Bip HEID exex adie 
wos ats Iu eG: 
9 6530 Cag Das Suey 
roid wars pow Qeu 
Qarig muy exquo wipes 
(semi pipari am Cun 
siu Qu flo sS fl pigia 
Qaae c Ea» nme uae 
Cbs 81H 5D ene ex Gg af 
wrfGi wate $iGu 
cies QuO.er sies 6 O_FETG 
Qcefu Gar o a2» Pred 
Rims ureaasgusig tyne 
Orius srgnudiedl yio? 
Osha spifio Isin Quwow 
Ais Catan PareGu, 

124. O Chitbàvanda Siva of all-gracious lila ! 
O The Pare unkvowable Parabralimam ! 

O The Great Akas,t the abode of five simple 
elements wherein they luse themselves like the watery 
mirage iu the air! 

O The Resplendeut Light of Grace, the lncrea'e 
beyond threefold time, thut hast neither the beginning 
uor the middle nor the end ! 


(#2) 


stated, itcannot be asked if our Lord could not have selected un 
iunocent instrument other than muya (huun, Karena, bhuvasa, 
bhoga) for to help us (souls) in onr spiritual evolation. We see 
that we cannot question, without fallacious aosrrdity, why men 
animals, birds and aquatic creatures should get on only in their 
respective elemental combinations, not otherwise. If ‘ simple 
natare’ were the unswer how ts account for the order and propor- 
tion of such combinations. 

* c. f. Sth verse. 

f c. f. " From that (Brahm, in trutli,— this soul, —bright space 
(ether) hath into being come, ‘from bright space, the eir; from air, 
the fire: from fire, the water; from water, the earth ; from earth,— 
the plantu; Poud from the plants: from foud (comes) maa. Tuit 
Upn, part ii. 
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O The Absolute Being that hast not any particular 
form or attribute! Nor art Thon a formless nothing. 


O Turiya-Murti,* O The 'l'rue Sentient Nature that 
standest perceived only by those who fix themselves 
in the turiyat state of Thy thought ! 

O the Ancient Lord of all-graciousness, ull-merciful- 
ness aud all-justness ! 

O father 'l'ranscendent! Jn these terms, Thou kuow- 
est, lever praise Thee nnd my wind melts at thec. 
Can I atall hope to be cherished by Thy Benevolence 


freed from my mental tumult ? 
R. S, 
(lu be Continned:) 


“ PURRA-PORUL VENBA-MALAI.” 
(Continued. rom puye 12). 

ln 2. N. N., 256, she appeals for burial with her 
lord :— 
* O Potter, shaper of the Urn! 
Like the little white lizard that sits 
In the garland on the axle of the chariot. 
Over many a desert plain I've come with him. 
Make the funeral urn large enough for me, too, 
Maker of the urns for the old town's burning ground !’ 


In a quatrain (P. N. N., 248) the widow thus ufters. 
her lament :— 
*''lissad! when we were young, the little whito 
water-lil as wreath we wore ; 
But now our spouse, who lived iu wealth and power, 
ls dead, and we drag on our painful days 
Eating the bitter grain from that same lily flowei."* 


InP N.N., 219, isa picture cf the surviving widow. 
The poor widow remembers the time—which seems but 
yesterday — when her royal spouse feasted many guests 
with rich dainties, and she enumerates especially the 
various kinds of rare fish taken from the royal ponds, 
for the banquet which she was wont to arrrange ; but 
now, 
= Turiya Murti — Fourth Murti (Being), that is, The Supreme 
Bainy, the Lord over and beyond the Trin.ty (Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra). Siva derived from a root word meaning, ‘Itcha’ (desire 
to do benevolence by Panchakritya) ia the »ppropriate name to that 
Lord. 

t Hero the turiya stute means the svustha (fourth) beyond 
sushupthi. . 

* The white water-lily vicldé a kind ef bitter 
tines of wournivg is caten instead of rice. 


hich in 
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“ The lady pure of heart, of radiant brow, 
Since HE bas gone—entered the heavenly home— 
Sweeps a little spot free from ashes, 
And washes it with thickly falling tears !” 

She is placing in the burial-ground the offerings of 
food (Pindam) prescribed for the departed ones. 


‘The Sepulchral Urn’ is the title of a chapter iu 
Dr. Caldwell’s ** History of ‘linnevelly,” pp 279-282. 
The subject of South Indian sepulchral urns is there 
discussed as far as the facts were then known, The 
learned author gives the "Tamil word for ‘urn’ as 
Tali. It is so pronounced by rustics iu "liunevelly, 
but the real word is Tari (sci). He thinks that 
these, as found in various parts of the country, are 
relics possibly of an antiquity higher than the Chris- 
tian Era; and he states that No relic, trace, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has survived to 
the present day." But in the Purra-nannurra ip. 
228), and in other places, these urns are mentioned 
as used in the burial of heroes and kings nta period 
certainly not earlier than the eighth century a. r. 


A lyric addressed to the Chéran king, Killi-Valavan, 
by Mucavanar of Aiyur (“the lame bard of Aiyur") 
is as follows :— 

“QO potter-chief ! * maker of vessels ! 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 

Of smoke veiling the outspread heavens, 

Who inakest vessels for the wide extended ancient 
town ! 

‘Thou art to be pitied! What toil hath befallen thee! 

The descendant o£ Chcra kings, 

Whose armies spread themselves to carth’s utinost 
verge,— 

Whom minstreis praise,—the truly glorious one, — 

Whose glory shines afar, 

As in the heavens the eun with resplendent ray,— 

Valtavan, the great, on the brows 

Of whose warrior elephants bright banners wave,— 

Hath gained the world of gods. Aud so 

“f is thine to shape an urn, so vast 

‘That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 

But if thoa wouldest mould the needful urn, 

The vast earth must be thy wheel, 


And mighty Meru sufliceth not for earth to mould 
its form ?" 


ni ips - 
The Bishop says that at the time when these urrs 
were used cremation must liave been unknown, aud 


* It is curivus that the title Ko king, chief; belung ulso to 
J'otLers. 
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burial the universal practice; but the two customs 
have ever existed side by side. The antient inhabi- 
tants generally buried their dead, as will be seen by 
a careful study of Purra-Porul-Venba ; but Brahmini- 
cal and Saivite usages were found side by side, feom 
very early times, thronghout the South, It will *be 
seen also by a reference to these two works (which 
are a mine of information regarding the ancient 
manners and customs of the southern lauds), and 
from passazes sca'tered through the other Tamil 
classics, that when heroes fell in battle they were 
often buried on the spot, and their effigies in stone 
placed over the grave. ‘he same was often done 
when kings and other great men retired into some 
lonely region (generally specified as the ‘ North,’) 
and died there. ‘his is exemplified in the very 
touching histories of the king Kó-perum-Chóran nnd 
his devoted friends Pottiyar and Piciron. This 
illustrates Kurral, ch. ]xxvii, 1. 


“Ye foes! staud not before my lord ! for many 4 one 
Who did my lord withstand now stands in stone ! 


Here the learned commentator, Parime'lalagar 
remarks that when heroes died on the field of battle, 
it was the custom to place their effigies on the spot 
where they fell. These heroes often became !utelary 
divinities, or demons, and were worshipped with 
offerings of food nnd flowers. 


In Purra naunurru, soug 218,.the subject of worthy 
friendship is beautifully illastrated in connection with 
this topic. The renowned Ko-puram-choran, who 
reigned in Urraiyur, renounced his kingdom, went 
‘to the north’ (the banks of the Ganges?), and died 
there. His most intimate friends, Pottiyar aud Pici- 
ranthaiyar, who were not his subjects, shared his 
hermit cell, aud all three after death were commemo- 
rated by stones placed side by side over their urns. 
The poet Kannagauar, visiting the spot, sang us 
follows :— 

“ Red gold, and coral, pearls, aud rare 

Gems the mighty mountains bare,— 

remote their homes in sea or mine. 

lť once the precious things combine, 

And men ia costly -suapes entwine, 

Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 
So woithy mea with worthy side by zide 
Remain ; tle worthless with the worthless bide.” 


The history of these three, as traced in P.N.N., is 
the favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendships 
(See Pope’s Kurral, ch. Ixxix) In Naladi also, ch, 


xxi-xxiv, many exquisite thoughts on friendship nie 
to be found. 


We hope to give more of these ballads at another 
ime. 


Dr, G, U. Pors, s, oan, 
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THE sistent with .one's feeling of patriotism and trath; and 
the author would have done well to remember the 
: s * r : 
L I G H T O F ‘I R U T H motto he has himself chosen. 
OR 


Siddhanta Deepika. 


MADRAS, JULY 1899. 


THE AGE OF MANICKA-VACHAKAR.* 


lt is quite opportune tat Mr. Tiranalaikolundn 
has brought out this work and he has also appropriately 
dedicated it to the Rev. Doctor G. C. Poupe, the Veteran 
Tamil Scholar and the translator of Saint Manicka 
Vachakars Hymns. The author tries to follow. and 
further the researches carried on by scholars like the 
Protessors Sundram Pillai and Seshagiri. Sastrigal. and 
in duing so bestows unlimited praise on the former, and 
depreciates tgo uch the work of the Jatrer Mr. T. RK. 
Pillai should have taken a leaf from Professor Sundram 
Pillai himself asto the purely, scholarly and gentlemanly 
way he treats the authors from whom he has differed and 
severely seg sized, and we regret very much indeed the 
tone Mr. 'l'. K. Pillai has adopte din dealing with Pro- 
fessor aat views, The latter isa great ahale and 
Philologist, and one who has spent his precious time 
and money fof the sake of the Tamil langage and liter- 
ature, and proposes to do even greater thing. provided 
he can command time and money and itis therefore 
unmannerly to treat his views as mistakes other than 
honest. We do not say that the learned Professor has 
not committed mistakes and in a perfectly untrodden 
field, like the ''an:il, who could not commit mistakes ? 
And we are not sure if even Professur Suudran Pillai 
did believe in the existence of the Sangam; and all the 
evidence accumulated by Mr. 'T. K. Pillai only goes to 
show that there is very strung tradition ^» support of it 
and that about a dozen of the Sangam Pundits could 
be shown to be contemporaries by mutual reference in 
their works. And the value of such evidence cannot 
be waid to be conclusive. Nothing is gained by assum- 
ing a fighting attitude, and moderation is quite con- 


* With an account of the third academy at Madura. 


By. S. A. Tirumalai Kolundu Pillai. n.A., 
189, Price Rs. 2. 


Thompson & Co., Madras. 


In other respects, the small volume k2fore us shows 
considerable stndy and patient research among the 
almost forgotten times of the Tamil ancient classics, 
and it is only to be hoped that the author will pursue 
in right earnest the path heghad chosen and show gréater 
vesnlts ag.time passes. To go into the contents of the 
book, the autho? remarks that it can be easily shown 
that the Saira Religion was the most ancient religion 
of India, and especially of the Tamil land and refers to 
the position occupied by the four great Acharyas, Tiru- 
quii Sumnbaathar, Appar, Sundarar and Manicka- 
varhakar in the conflicts with the Buddhist and the Jain 
Religions, and to the great adoration paid to these 
Saints in the Tamil land. There is a Temple specially 
dedicated to the worship of Saint Manickavachaka, in 
which grand festivala are celebrated in his name, 
namely, Tirnperundurai or Avadayar Cóil, about some €0 
miles to the south of Pudukota. He points out how 
much he had influenced the poetry of Vatlurarayar, 
hut this i only mentioning one out of the whale body 
of the Tamil singers and poets both Saiva and Vaish- 
nava who have come after him. — J'iruvasmort is, the 
Tamil equivalent of Tirurarhale«m and one beginnitig 
to read the former newly discovers how almost every 
line of it is full of the sound and sense of the latter. 
Saint Thaynmaroar owes not a little to Saint Manickava- 
chakar; andthe late hamalinga Swamiga! of Vadalar was 
a special votary of his, and his Phirunrarutpa is but æ 
commentary on Tirnraehakam, Mr. Pillai also refers 
to the pleasing lines* in Manonmaniyam in which 
Professor Sundaram showers his praise on Tiruvacha- 
kam.* The sources for compiling the biography of the 
Saint are 
jniama and Paranjoti munis Tirneileyadalpuranam 
and the corresponding work in Sanscrit. Malarya Mahat- 

The great Minakshisnndram Pillai’s 
work. ‘Tiruperundurai Puranam. though a work of art, 
is Uf no historical importance. Our author fixes the 
upper limit. for Saint Manickavachakar's age as the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ or the close of 


* “Owe smIss wrs iHa aieasPar orea rise 
sa gra Cus pca545scmangs aspe." 


mainiv Nadarnl mahamuni. VWiithavirar 


Pandit 


Yu the heart-melting sin-removing Tin.-achakam once losing. cam 
onc blindly bellow forth in ganam and Jadai of Vadic chaunts. 
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the first century and all things considered this time so 
fixed does not seem to be extravagantly too near or too 
remote. 

The first point he urges to prove the priority of 
Saint Manick-vachaka over Saint Gnona-Sambantho 
is an old argument which we ourselves urged in & 
letter to l'rofesesr P. Sundram Pillai, namely, that Jain- 
ism was of a later growth from Buddhism and was of 
a later introduction into Soythern India and flourished 
wore vigorously in the South even about the 6 & 7th 
centuries at the time of the Chinese travellers’ visit to 
Southern India, though by that time, Buddhism was ina 
geat decline. But we were told thatit was not quite cer- 
tain that Jainism was an off-shoot of Buddhism and 
that it was as old and independent as Buddhism itself 
and that its introduction into S. India was much earlier. 
But this we may point out that as the Buddhist dis- 
putants are stated to have come directly from Ceylon 
to meet and vanquish Saint Manickavachaka it would 
seem to point to a time when Buddhists had not settled 
themselves in the 'l'amil land and very near to the 
time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon itself, 
which would in fact make his time earlier than the first 
century. And our author further notes that our Saint 
must have been. influenced by the Sangam Poets, and 
that the great commentators freely quote from Tiruva- 
cmikam and had commented on Tírukóvatyar, whereas 
no references are given from the Devaram. Saint Appar's 
Vevaram contains a refererce to the incident of the 
jackals having been transformed into horses, a story 
which we mee* nowuere else than in Saint Manicka- 
vochakar'’s life. And he quotes parallel lines from 
Saint Appar's Dev«cam and from Tiruvachakam to show 
how tar Saint Appars languoge had also 
influenced by the latter, such as. 


becn 


“wrt igs puoro ur puger: " (St. M). 
** srt 6d b Op WAC WIG a Pr wer esi " (St. A). 
“ pa ar ner iCu wearer eame" 
“parga ads esá srada cereo ' 
“ Güen 3C v Conde Oster. GeuQu ure” 
* für oom oard26219: 04 ane eve 
“Sepwreas wees CaemCu er... 
CLO 9 SA »i& seruo a sr" 
* eS re yan gn e udi ste O CursQurer gs 
9b: »54 sap misaia 606G"—e Hari.” 


, 


The author then goes into the muen debated question 
connected with the Vanni tree miracle and he agrees 
with Professor Sundram Pillai in thinking that the 
‘Thiruviloyadal tory connecting Granu Sam! antha with 
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the Purambayam” tradition is not correct. Purambayam 
was not identified by Professor Sundram Pillai, but 
this is a smell town near Kumbaconsa ; and referring 
to the Kshetra Mahimai, we find the local traditéon fol- 
lows the Thiruvilayadal account and the name 0$ the 
Local God is called Sukshinudur, * The Witness-Lord,’ 
and the sacred Tirtham is also a well. But Saint 
Sékkilar has strictly limited his sacred history to what- 
ever could be gathered by internal evidence from the 
Dévuram itself, and it is weil-known he has omitted 
many another well-known local tradition. And in néne 
of the hymns connected with Purambayam is there any 
reference to Gnanasambanthar's miracle, though the 
miracle is set forth in the Hymn connected with Maru- 
ganur near Negapatam. 

Then he discusses the vexed question why Saint 
Manickavachakar’s name is omitted in the list of saints 
by Saint Sundarar and those who followed him, and he 
suggests that it was included in the class enumeration of 
“Quiiwgeo Sours yawat” referring to the Sangam 
Poets such as Narkirar, Kabilar and Paranar, &c. All 
that we can say is that this is not imprebable, though the 
reason that the name is omitted for the reason that 
Saint Sundarar himself scrupled to call him an Adiar, 
servant of God, in as much as Saint Manickavachakar 
represents the Highest Path of Sanmarga when no sepa- 
rate identity is perceivable as servant and Lord, cannot 
be left out of account altogether. 

The rest ofthe pamphlet is tnken up with the dis- 
cussion as to the existence of the Tamil Sangam and the 
author shows that 11 at least of the 49 Sangam Poets 
were contemporaries, but the author himself is not pre- 
pared to accept the tradition that these very 49 poets 
lived for 1850 years, but he suggests that there were 
49 seats always provided in the Sangam and by these 
names and that different individ-als assumed these 
names, and filled it from time to time. Or rather would 
it not be more reasonable to hold, that these 49 poets 
were the chiefest lights of the !ast Sangam which 
flourished for about 1000 years and more snd who have 
left the staiap of their genius fornges to come, thongh 
some of these might have been comtemporaries also. 
When giving an account of a public Sabha and giving 
the names of those present, it is only customary to 


* yoouuc stan pduem@mediuss, is not to be translated 
* spot where many charities were performed,” but its trae meaning 1s 
found in a similar sentence occurring in the Devara Hymn of Tiru- 
gnana Sumbanthar ** a1ea466, ADD c p m 24 ots uQpouuu 
wears) “Thon explained the nature of Dharma to the Four 
great Hishis." 
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mentioy the leading persons and not all. Much reliance 
cannot be placed on the, 49 poets having svag the 
praises ofeTiruvalluvar, and literary forgeries are only 
‘too common among our people. As an instance, a small 
book also called “ @ 24574)" is attributed to Saint 
Manickavachaka and is believed in by the credulous, 
but the reading of the first line itself could show that it 
cannot be the work of the Saint. Curiously also, the 
Vaishnavas possess a reduplicated edition of the Sangam 
stool only giving place to 'l'iruvalluvars Kural, in their 
history of Saint Nammalvar; and they seriously enough 
give afl the stanzas composed on the occasion by all 
the 300 poets. chiefest of whom is Called as 
Ekamhan, a name not to be found in the usnally pub- 
lished lists. And the age ‘of Saint Nammalvar ; himself 
is given as Kali 43, more than 4900 years ago : though 
they ignore quietly enough references to Sakiyus, and 
Shamanas and [lings Purinikus, in the Sainte’ own 
works; and whole passages which smell of the T'iruva- 
chakam and Tirukural are also found there. We really 
wish that Tamil scholars will take"up the age of the 
Alwars tq clear up the mists which exist in this field. 
In the meauwhile, we offer our kindest congratulations 
to Mr. T. K. Pillai for his eminently useful book and we 
hope it will find its way into the hands of every Tamil 


Rtudent. 
J. M. N. 


—:0:— 
A GOLD LEAF FROM SAINT NAMMALVAR. 


“Tt is not every body who has the desire to study 
Philosophy or can become a Philosopher. ‘I these, I 
would recommend the devotional works of our Saints, 
Baiva or Vaishnava. Unlike the Hindus of other parts 
of this vast Peninsula, it is the peculiar pride of the 
Tamilian, that be possesses à Tamil Veda, which consista 
of Tiruvair-ozhi and Devuram é&c., this is not an empty 
boast." 

* . . 

“The Tamil Veda is the outpouring of their (Lovers 
of God = Bhaktas) Love.” 

> . . * 

“I cannot do better than recommend these very 
books as a first course, and the conviction vill surely 
dawn upon his mind......... that he has nothing better 
for his last course than what he had fur his firet course.” 

Introduction Pp, xviii—xix. 
Sivagnana-Bodham. 

The extracts quoted above furnish further evidence as 
to the value of devotional worke such as that of Nam- 
malvar's Tiruvaimozhi, We shall now read a verse 
from that Book :— X 


5th verse: 8th Dec: 8th Cen: 


on" Emo Yh gs, dg. Dia | 
Rub WOT, eU onion i seit edo | 


Bx, FD, Sm EAD CM XÓ x 


Ki$bgz Soy As euis a 
Trans: Tt is not possible to give ẹ description of that 
thing— 
the átma (soul) ;— 
the atma which is eternal, whicli is essentially 
characterized by intelligence : - 
the átma which the Lord has condescended to 
show me as His mode; — ; 
the átma, which cannot be described in any 
manner, even for the comprehension of the 
enlightened ;— 
the átma. which cannot be described as ‘this or that.’ 

Even if àtma could be known by strenuous effort 
(such as yoga, culminating in samádhi), it is even then 
not apperceived like the direct intuition (or proof) ot 
the senses. 

This átma, (when shown to me by the Lord) has been 
found by me to be more and more transcending (the 
material categories, grouped under the terms: hody, 
the senses, the vital principle (práua, tl.» mind (mins), 
and tue intelligence (buddhi)) ;— 

destitute of the changes and impurities to which all 
these are subject ;— 

very subtle and keeping aloof from theirassccintion ;— 

not classifiable as falling under eitner ‘ good ’ or 
‘ bad — 

This uniqve átma is not an object coming under the 
cognizance of sense-knowledge. 


Commentary. This verse gives a description of the 
soul, It is a description resembling the description of 
whiteness of a white cloth (or wall) ;— 

Meaning thereby that the soul is an appendage of 
the Lord, a dependent existence, an attribute to the 
Substans (Spinoza's term), viz: God 


(Pd 573) ?—-Atma (soul) is that which is singled 


out as a Verity distinct from body, senses, the breath, 
(prána), the sensory (munas, and the reason (buddhi). 
Whilst these decay, átma stands apart as the imperi- 
shable. 

Nammálvir (or Paránkus'a) never before bestowed any 
attention to the nature vf the soul, for the resson that 
he had given it (attention) all to the contemplation of 
the blessed attributes of the Lord, before Whom, tlie 
soul-nature is as the fire-fiy before the Sun; nor did 
he find time for soul-coutemplation, as all hia contem- 
plation was of the kind of devotion (Jove) t6 the Lord. 
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In the manher of the released soul (mukta aot 
caring to waste a thought over the circumstances of 
the embodied state,—since relinqggiished,—to the soul 
revelling in the contemplation of the Lord's attributes, 
soul-knowledge concerns not in the least. 

* But because the Lord has revealed its nature to me, 
I give a description of $t,' says Alvar. 

[em. Dif, BB, ]:—1t is not to be known as this or 
that; in as much as amongst objects of experience, there 
is not one to liken it to. Neither hy the method of 
agreement nor of differenze can it be known. 

[eS osito, o.) :—— By speech or thought, can its 
nature be disclosed even to those who might have made 
great advante in spiritual knowledge, 

[455 i9 oS, &c.] — As declared in Bh: Gita 
xi-54: “ Parantapa! to know, to see, and to enter its 
true nature is (by ordinary means,) difficult," even if it 
be in 4 way known, it is not perceived in its all. 

[3:933] —Beyond and beyond, or transcending 
the vestures known as: anna-maya (gross body), prána- 
may (subtle or life body, the so-called astral), and 
Manomaya (mind-body). 

(cer cmo BSgos22);—It does not partake of the 
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nature of any of the sheaths above-mentioned,—dis- 
tinct, —subtl&—and not sharing with their imperfections. 


(serere, &c.) —As amongst the Principles, body, 


mind, &c., one of them may be pronounced as bette? than 
the other, or the other worse than that above, soul is not 
a category: classifiable under such distinctions of good 
and bad, pertaining to material Principles alone. 


gom). —It is singular by itself, characterised as 
it is by intelligence (7nána) and bliss (ánanda,) 
(sie čz d) — Beyond the capacity of the senses 


to cognize; beyond their reach. Sense-knowledge 
is of various kinds, but all the varieties go under the 
géneric term sense-knowledge; but soul is exclusive of 
.this generalization. 

This verse is Sankhyam in its method of treatment ; 
viz., the computation of categories, beginning with body, 
leading up to the soul. 

Remarks. 

1. The description of soul-nature as embodied in 
the above is truly exp"essed by Manicka-Váchakar in 
his ‘House of Cod’ :— 

‘ = », 
I% ad cond d Goo TAS 

‘Nearer and nearer to thee I drew, uzaring away 
atom by atom, till I was one wi*h thee. 

2. Saint Nammálvár's consciousness had risen to the 
Divine level. What this means will be clear trom the 
following extracte : 

“The God-ecstatic is one whose sole delight or 
misery consiste (respectively) in God-companionship 


or God-separation. Nammálvár, the ecstatic Vaishnava 
Saint, describes it as God-madness." vide p. 49, l'art II. 
Lectures on Inspiration, &c., 
Briefly Nammialvar says, that when one is overcome 
by bhakti exaltation, trembling in every celk of his 
being, he must freely and passively allow this influence 
to penctrate his being and, carry him beyond all known 
states of consciousness. Never from fear or shame that 
the bystanders may take him for a madman, ought the 
exhibition of this hA«ktirapture that overwhelms his 
whole being, to be suppressed. The very madness is 
the distinguishing character of the enraptured Saint 
from the ordinary mortals to whom its experience is 
denied. ‘The very madness is the bhakta’s pride; and 
Alvar says, "in that very madness, run, jump, cry, 
laugh, and sing and let every man see it." 
pp. 07-68, Part IT, Lectures 
on Inspiration, &c. 

Such was Saint Némmalvár of the Tamiliannation,— 
who fell into emotional trance for six months at a time, 

3. So was Paramahamsa Ramakrishna in our own 
days ‘vide his Life hy Vivekananda Swami.) 

4. The Saiva Siddhántis class the Divine conscious- 
ness under Jana-js.da. In this sense Saint Nammál- 
var was a Jnúni, 

5. The Siddhantis call the Upanishads tne Yoga- 
pada. If this means mere contemplation without the 
emotional element in it, they are right. But to Sri 
Rámánujácharya, the Upanishads are Bhukti-pada, 
but it is not the unasking, non-bartering love. The 
ecstatic love of Nammalvar may be rightly termed the 
Prapatti-pada with Bhakti auxiliary to it, described 
as bhaltt-riip-tipanna-Jnina, : ; 

6. That Upanishads constitute the Bhakti- sistra 
has heen established by Sri Rámanuja in his Sri Bha- 
shya. Also Bhagavat-Gita (vide Preface to my trans- 
lation of this work.) 

7. But if according to Sankarücharya, the Upani- 
shads teach only dry intellectual contemplation, and no 
emotiona] devotion. ‘let such Upanishads keep at a 
distance,’ says the Mahabharata :— 

[LIDIA VT easy TS , 
DOS, S guise ditam GBH i Sy sors 

** Even the Upanishads heard are far 

Away from the nectar of hearing sermona 

On Hari, if they do not ccntaia, or not produce, 

Heart-melting, eye-watering, and frame-thrilling.” 

8. Mr. J. M. Na'lasami Pillai's devotional remarks 
with which this article begins, find a fitting finis in one of 
a sayings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, to the 
effect :— 

(333.) | * *, “If you desire to be pure, have firm 
faith and slowly go on with your devotional practices, 
and waste not -your energies in useless scriptural dis- 
cussions and argumenta. 

The little brain will otherwise be muddled.” 

A. GOVINDACHARYA. 
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“A TAMIL 


PHILOLOGY.” 


A treatise en Tamil Philology, writen by Professor 
M. Seshagiri Sastri M. A., is prescribed us a Text book 
for the B, A. Degree examination. In as much as the 
study of this science as applied (o Tamil is both important 
and neceesary, and the publication under consideration is 
for these reasons fraught with interest, we venture to pass 
a few remarks regarding it. Onur object ia writing this 
article is not io discourage the publicatiou of such works 
by pointing out their faults, bat on the contrary to 
encourage .the study of Tamil Philology in the proper 
direction; this is writteu, therefore, not in a carping 
spirit, but solely to enable the scholar to understand the 
right position of the Tamil language and its grammar, 


The science of Comparative Philology—the invention of 
German writers enables ove to understand the secrets of 
languages, their points of resemblance or divergerce, It 
discloses as in a mirror, the origin and growth of a 
language, its primary and secondary stuges, its manifold 
transformations, its word-formation and its grammatical 
structore. The cultivation of such a study confers 
innumeraile henifits on the languages and without doubt 
we also shall be partakers of these advantages according 
to the degree to which we caltivate it. 


Eminent European scholars had begun, long ago, 
to take an interest in the philological study of the 
Indian tongues. Among European Dravidian scholars 
Drs. Caldwell and Pope were the two who attempted a 
philological study of the Tamil language. These are our 
pioneers in this direction. Notwithstanding the great 
erudition and acute intellect of Dr. Caldwell, his excellent 
work entitled Comparative Dravidian Grammar, does not 
convey an accurate estimate of the sfructure, affinities, 
literature and philology of the Tamil tongue in some of 
its aspects. This was due to his want of that compiete 
Mastery of the Tamil tongue which Dr. Pope possesses in 
aneminent degive. The deep knowledge of the Tamil 
tongue aud the familiarity with its ancient literature of 
this latter savant, must compel universal admiration. The 
good that he still continues to do to the Tamil world, bia 
great affection and partiality for the Tamil tongue and 
the Tamil race can never be for,:ttes. Among his 
recent publications, we may nole his philological notes 
on Neladiyar, for its scientific method sand accurate 
research, 

To come to our more immediate subject, we would 
premise that to one who sets abont writing the philology 
of any tongue, athorougt and deep knowledge of that 
tongue and ita history is indispensable. Prof. Seshagiri 
Sastri „possesses a profound knowledge of Sanskrit, and 
without doubt, is capable of writing on the philology of 
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those Is::guages which have been influenced by that Aryan 
tongue, such as Telugu. Malayalam &c. But Tamil ia 
not like these languages says Dr. Caldwell “ Tamil, the 
most highly cultivated ab-intra of all the Dravidian 
Idioms, can dispense with Sanskrit altogether, if need be, 
and not only stand alone, bnt flourish without its aid.” 
From remote times, Tamil became refined and perfected 
and obtained a correct and scientific grammatical fora, 


There is an old story how, in the flourishing days of the 
academy at Madura, Siva appeared in disgaise in the 
Senate, to defend one of his devotees ou whose behalf he 
had written a verse. Being driven to a corner by a 
fault-finding majority, the augry god threw off his dis- 
guise and stood revealed with his third eye, whereupon 
the president uttered those memorable words. “A fault 
is a fault though Siva be the Offende>.” Needless to say 
the story illustrates ihe high culture which Tamil bad 
already reached and its grammatical structure. 


We acknowledge with sincerity that the Professor has 
with great endeavours made good researches in his work, 
but in our hamble opinion many of his observctions and 
conclusions are founded on insufficient d: ta. Mr. Sesha- 
gri Sastri, in giving examples of sanskrit words in 
Tamil under the heading of Sanskrit ‘tadbhavas’ in his 
Tamil Philology (vide pp. 3-4), falls into the error of 
conceiving that pure Tamil words snch aa mel-mei 
(Quer sow), val-mai (are& ao) vel-mai (?e/&e»o) kara- 
mai ‘sgjeow) &c. nre tadbhavas; i. e. Sanskrit words 
in current use in Tamil by process of phonetic decay or 
in other words sanskrit corruptions. It is tc be regretted 
that our author shoulda, without an insight into the affi- 
nities of Tamil and Sanskrit, have fallen into the error of a 
certain class of pundits who possessing only a general 
knowledge of Sanskrit und Tamil, ignorant of linguistio 
affinities and the science of langrages, attribute the origin 
of Tamil words to Sanskrit on the gronud of similarity 
between the two. 


It is not apparent why these Tamil words should be con- 
sidered corruptions from Sanskrit, Why should the cont- 
rary not be true? Perhaps, the only reason is that it Las 
been usual with the Sanskrit pundits of by-gone days to 
attribute a Sanskrit origin to Tamil words, which sound 
more or less like their Sanskrit equivalents. The Tamil 
word mel ( 2. thin or soft) would seem to have greater 
affinity to the Latin mollis than to the Sanskrit mra/imam, 
We do not suppose the Latin mollis or the Greek malocas 
to be corruptions of their "r'amil or Sanskrit equivalents 
melliya or matiman. Notwithstanding the similarity in 
sound between the Tamil root val nnd the Sanskrit bala 
the former is an ancient Tamil root from which a :argo 
number of words has been derived. It is not to be 
disoutel, if that this Tamil worl] ral had become the 
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property of the Tamil language even before bala hut made 
ts appearance in Sanskrit. Says Dr. Caldwell: —“* The 
Dravidian ws bas given birth toa larga family not only 
of adjectives snd noans but alao of derivative verba which 
have no connection whatever with anything Sanskrit... ... 
val («&) more closely resembles the Latin valco, ‘ to be 
strong’ and talidus than the Savakrit bala.” And also 
if veu:mai (Qaem) and keru-mai (sq) be corrupt- 
ions of the Sanskrit dhavaliman and káliman as the 
Professor gays, we request to know what purely Tamil 
"words stand for these ideas. For, to say that the Tamils 
bad no words to represent such ideas before they became 
acquainted with Sanskrit is extremely improbable ; for it 
is tantamount to saying that the people speaking their 
language had not these ordinary ideas. But if it is 
objected that these native words have now become extinct 
we request to know where they are to be found. Most of 
the “examples given by our Professor under the heading 
tadbhavas are of this nature, To enter into minute details 
of each individual case would be unprofitable and a trial 
to the patience of the general reader. 


There are so many words in Tamil which exhibit no 
connectiun with Sanskrit words but seem to have a great 
affinity to those of European languages. We note below 
afew Tamil words which are similar in sound and sense 
to English words noted against each of them :— 


ayalán (Hasse), alien, 

aruvi (^od), river. 

in (Fer), eau or yean. 
ural (e@m), roll. 

kadi (sm), «nt, 

kan (sex), ken. 

kali (s.m), clay. 

kulir iaki), cool. 

kol (assò), kill or qnell. 
pattai (uc enc), bark, 

pávu (uae), pave. 

pánai (us don), pan. 

pira (92), birth, 

Paiyal (wusa), boy. 

poru (Qump), bear (fero L). 
por (Guat), war (pugno. L) 
Sattu (155.5), ebut. 

Sarga (Gos), shink. 

tiram (ami, tarn. 

vêru (Cap), various (Verto. L.), 


Is it to be inferred that these Tamil words are corrup- 
tions of the corresponding English words ? Our Profeasor 
caa neither assert that these ''amil words are corruptions 
from English nor that the coincidence between them is 


merely accidental, The fo: mer theory is refuted by the 
fact “hat intercourse between the Dravidians and the 
English began only of late and that tbese Tamil words 
have been in existance long before such intercourse began, 
The presence of a large number of such words goes againct. 
the latter theory. There are also bundreds of words in 
Tamil which resemble words in other European tongnes: 
These testify to the primitive relation between the 
Dravidian and the Aryan languages. Says Dr. Pope in 
the introdnction to his * Tamil Hand Book,’ “on the ope 
hand, the more deeply they are studied the more close will 
their affinity to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more 
evident will it appear that they possess a primitive and 
very meer relationship to the languages of ihe Indo- 
European group. Yet they are ce:tainly not mere 
Prakrits or corruptions of Sanskrit, Some have supposed. 
that their place is among the members of the last 
mentioned family, and they are probably disjecta membra. 
of a language cóeval with Sanskrit, and having the same 
Origin with it. They certainly contain many traces of a 
close connection with tbe Greek, the Gotnic, the Persian,. 
and other languages of the same family, iu points even, 
where Sanskrit presents no parallel," If the existance of 
words which are common to both Enropean and: 
Dravidian tongues is not attributed to a system of mutual 
borrowing, the only conclusion which we are driven to. 
is that such words form a kind of patrimony from which 
both the European and the Tamilian tongues drew largely. 
Does not the same conclasion hold good regarding the- 
origin of words common to both Senskrit-and Tamil? 
The examples, given by onr author, under ' tadbharas,’ 
show that the subject, has not received his fullest 
attention. Only tothis con we attribute his essenting 
that the Tamil words teyu, tey etc., are corruptions of the 
Sanskrit teyes tig etc., and so on. If the Tamil teyu “ fire" 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit teyes, ia not the latter aleo. 
a corruption of the Tamil ti “fire” ? From this primitive 
Toot fi, we may also trace the Sanskrit derivatives div “ to 
shine”; diva “day”, dera, “ the bright ona” teyes “light” 
dans “sky,” the English day, dawn, devil, diamond and 
the Latin dies, deus etc. 


Our Professor says in the preface to his Tamil philology 
“ In my comparative study of the Sanskrit and Dravidian 
languages | took c-re to collect the allied primitive and 
derivat've worde, grammatical forms, and words derived 
from Sanskrit in the Dravidian languages and: compere 
them phonologically and sematolosically i, e. with reference 
to their forms and meanioge.” It is matter of no little 
surprise tò find in one of Prof. Seskagiri Saetri's ability 
and learning to fini him committing himself to state- 
ments that will not bear scrntiny. It wonld almost 
appear from his statement that he never contemplated the 
possibility of Sanskrit words owing their origin to Tamil, 
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And if so. he has neglected an importaut portion of tLe 
comparative study of languages. The notion that no 
Sanskrit. wo.ds have been derivea from the Tamilian 
tongues is, we venture to sny, wholly incorrect and is the 
fruit{n) source of mach mischief prejudicing as it does the 
mind of the scholar. He will pardon as if we remind liim 
here uf Mr G. Mackenzie Cobban's trenchant disposal of 
this theory: “No scholar will now venture to contend 
that the Tamil language has come from Sanskrit, though 
vain and ignorant Brahmins can be found who still cling 
to this opinion, Jast as Sanskrit words have found n 
place in Tamil, so Tamil and Dravidian words have found 
a place in Sanskrit. Borrowing has been common to 
hoth. ” 


When the Aryans entered the land of Bharata, the 
‘'amilians were the most powerful and ruling race. There 
is reason io believe it was through intercourse with the 
Tamilians that the Sanskrit tongue widened at least its 
vecabulary and became worthy of its title. We shall 
exemplify the trath of this statement by one or two 
examples, We need notgo far. Words like mukam (psi) 
lókam (twe) &c. so familiarly used in Sanskrit will 
readily serve our purpose. The pure Tamil word mukam 
comes from the Tamil root mu which means “ that which 
isin front” or“ that part which presents itself to the 
view." The Tamil words apa, “ before,” aps, "first," 
Qp659 “precede,” ay suu, "front" &c. come from the 
same root. The Latin facies and the English face, 
compare with the Tamil word mukam aud are identical in 
meaning. Facies or facc comes fron: the Latin facere, 
"to make” and means make, form or sbape. The Tamil 
word mukam, by & process of phonetic decay, (the latter 
k becomes kh) is current in Sanskrit as mukham and 
applies to both mouth and face. Forgetting the Taril 
origin of the word, Sanskrit Grammarians mistook khan 
for its root, The Sanskrit work * Unadi” traces the 
word mukha to the root khan “to dig” with the final n 
rejected and mu prefixed. The incongruity of tracing 
mukam to ‘khan’ is apparent. What connection is there 
between digging and face? The Sanscrit Grammarians’ 
asserton js purely arbitrary, It has been too often cus- 

tomary with Sanskrit Grammarians to supply roota fron. 
their imagination when any word in Sanskrit conld not 
be traced to its proper origin. Thus the Sanskrit minan , 
“fish” is traced tothe root wi, “to burt.” It rover 
entered into the mind of Sanskrit Grammarians that their 
miuam is the corruption of the Tamil word min which 
latter comes fromthe root min “to twinkle” or to 
be phospherescent." The Tamil min, therefore means 
(Dea gua) "ibat which sparkles” and applies to both 
the fish of the sea and the stars of the sky. 
A further evidence, that mt.kum and min are purely 

Tamil words, is found in the fact that there are no other 
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words in the Tamil language, except those borrowed from 
Sanskrit to express the same ideas. 


Let us now take the word /;ka and study its history. 


(1) Some Sanskrit. Grammarians say loka comes from 
the Sanskrit word Jok.“ do see," while othcrs maintain 
that it is derived from ruc, “to sbino" Neither explana- 
tion is, we submit, correct, It is not appropriate to call 
the earth by a name which means “ seeing” or "shining 
for fi.stly, we see only a part of the earth which we 
inhabit and not the whole of it. There are many 
objects that can be seen by us better more fully and in all 
their parts, to such and not to theearth is a word meaning 
“that which is seen” applicable. And secondly a word 
meaning “shining” is applicable not to the earth bat the 
sun, moon, fire &c. 

(2) The word'ulaku' or its corrupted form loka is a 
pure Tamil word, more aptly and scientifically applied, 
to the earth by the Tamilians. "Every thing visible is 
liable to decay " is a truth known tothe Tamilians who 
lived in very remote times. This led to the establishment 
of ascelicism among them, | Budhism and Sivaism which 
inculcate on their followers the usefulness and neéessity 
of an ascetic life and a scrupulously tender? regaxd, for 
animal life are latter developments of those old Tamilian 
views. Those Tamilians, gifted as they were With a 
philosophic sense, called the world by the name ‘ ulaku’ 
so as to point out ita transitory natare. This word is 
made up of the stem «la “perish” and the suffix ke 
(which denotes place), and nreans “the place of perishable 
things." ‘The radical root of tnis word is ul, “to fail” 
and from this we have many derivatives aa ula "'to 
perish,” ular “to dry up” ulai “to become lose”; ufaru 
“to be worn out” etc, The Sanskrit root lú “ to destroy " 
has a close affiuity to this Tamil root wl. Dr. Pope 
has after careful research established the connection 
between ul and wlakw. He has placed the latter along 
with the other derivatives of ulin the learned Lexicon, 
appended to his Naladiyar (Vide pp. 305). The classifica- 
tion we think, is quite scientific. It will be seen by every 
one who studies the langaage deeply that as in the case of 
ulaku all the names given by the Tamilians to sensible 
objects as well as those apprehended by the intelligence, 
have a sufficient logical learning and ra/sond'ehre. In 
proof of this we quote the following from “Siddhanta 
Deepika" a Monthly Journal, Madras, (Vol. ii. No. I. pp. 
21st June 1897) :—* And when the very first Tamil man 
called his vowels an] consonants ' 2 194^ (mind), ' Qu? 
(body). was he not a born philosopher and lad he not 
comprehended the true nature of the union between mind 
end body, and vowels and consonants.” 

(3) Nachinárkiniyár, the great commentator, who lived 
13 centuries ago, states cleaily in his notes on Jivaka Chio- 
tamani and Tolkappiyam that the wurd wlaku is a Tamil 
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word and uot a Sanskrit one, © Kálam aud Uloks" he says 
“ gre not. Nauskrit words ; for, the grammariou Tolkappi- 
yan wever handles a Sanskrit word." His words appear 
to us conclusive, for the great Tamil Grammarian Tolkap- 
piyan lived long before the Sansxiit Grammarian Panini’ 
European scholars maintain that Panini lived between the 
9th and 4th cenury B. C. Nachinarkiniyar states in 
another place thatthe Grammarian Tolkappiyan wrote 
his Grammar before the compilatiou of Vedas by Vyasa 
who lived probably between 1509 and 1000 B. C. It is 
true thut before the time of Panini the Tamil of Hindus, 
tan got mixed with the Sanskrit. But it was only five 
or six centuries after the composition of ‘Tolkappiyam ’ 
that the advent of the Aryans in Southern India and the 
introduction there of Sanskrit took place. So though 
European historians ignore it,it is a fact that the Tamilians* 
were as we have stated before, at that time, tbe prominent 
cnd iuling race in Hindustan. It is only those who can 
claim a thorvagh acquaintance with the true ancient history 
of India can judge whether nlan came from luku or luka 
from ulakn. 


(4) Tt isa well known factthat such kinds of words 
when they become fadbhacas in cognate languages undergo 
according to a well known principle, certain well known 
changes, i. e. in the words of three syllables beginning 
with a vowel, the 2nd vowel is dropped and the first takes 
its place aud is lengthened as a compensation for the loss 
sustained. Thus avaru (for evi), becomes ráru, ivaru 
(for Da i), ururu ‘ee or eqmu) riba; elisu 
(for oa p), léu; 9 (i) nnd e iu) become « (e) ond & 
(o) in vu'gar dialects. Thus the Tamil ilatn, “it is 
not” becomes elatu, then létw and ralu, *a morlar” 
ecomes oralu then rólu in Telugu; so ulokn becomes olaku 
and then loka. 


viru ; 


From this we may conciude that nluku is a pure Tamil 
word derived from the root ul ‘to perish " that it was first 
corrupted in Tamil prakrits before it found its way into 
Sanskrit and that to derive the Sanskrit Ika from the 
assamed roots lok or ruc, is merely a conjecture, Wemay 
quote another example—Iulai (s%) and kal (47). The 
first is a Tamil word and means ‘learning. The second 
is Sanskrit and is used in a wider sense to denote any 
practical art, any mechanical ov fine art. Tbe Tamil 
word, we «ontend, is derived from the purely Tamil root 
kal, *to sound or count,” and think they have given ut 
our kalai. Now there is greate; aflinity in meaning between 
the Tamil kalai and the root kal than tkere is between 

* The term Tumilien is employed here ina wide sense, Bay 
we mean not only that part of the population of Southern Indi; 
speaking the Tamil Language, but also all tho races that belong to 
the same stock as the Tamils whereverthey bo. To bring out this 
new sense, we have not used even the term ‘ Dravidian’ because it 
hes been too much usec to refer only to the South of ludia. 


the Sanskrit alâ and kal and who can believe that we 
have ber: owed the word form Sanskrit? Uitler tbe circum- 


stauces it is far more »robable that the Sanskrit is under 
obligation to us, for this and many other words like this. 
The grammars and Lexicons which treat of roots, aud 
wordformation in Sanskrit are uot always scientific nnd 
accurate in their t;eatment of such matters. 


We hope tbat the learned author will pardon onr 
criticism of his statement in the preface which we quoted 
above, bnt we cannot admit his right to jgnore so 
indispensable a part of the comparative study of languages, 
and for our purpose, of that of the Dravidian and Sanskrit 
languages, a full study of which will well atcouut for the 
persence in Sanskrit of a large namber of Tamil words. 
We venture to think further studies in the direction just 
now indicated, will convince him beyond donbt that just 
as many Tamil words, hive found their way iuto ancient 
Sanskrit, and having become the parents of many other 
words in that tongue, and owing to the traditional 
reverence paid to Sanskrit, they have come to be regarded 
as pure Sanskrit words, The connection between Tamil 
and Sanskrit penetrates further than the words. Tt may 
be proved easily that Sanskrit is indebted to Tamil for 
many of its word-formations and sentence-structures, 


Pundit D.  Savarinervay, 
(Past IT. will follow) 


EXTRACT. 


(From the Indian Magazine aud Review.) 

We have received a number of this Reriew, which is 
editod by Mr. C. Karunakara Menon, and in which there 
are various interesting and vuluable com:nnnications, It 
is astonishing to old Indians to note what a number of 
periodicals have sprung into existence in the Tamil conn- 
tr'es during the last decade, Some of these ave in English 
some in Tamil, and some in both languages.* There are 
probably many of the existeuce of waich we hare no 
knowledge. All this indicates activity—aud, in the main, 
a healthy activity ; although there is (may ono gently hint 
it?) a danger of superficiality, since men are sometimes 
tempted to write smart articles upon subjects of which 


* There isthe Meaarant ' (Empresa), edited by the pioneer of 
vernacular inagazines, Rao Bnhadur Kistunina Chariyar, of incla- 
culable value to Tamil children, 

The Christion College 
is in Fuglish. 


This is in Tamil, 

Maytzine lias its place and influonce. Jt 
Then there isthe Vireke Chintamani (‘the rare jewel of 
knowledge’) edited hy C. V, Swaminacha Aiyar, the active Socre- 
tary of the ‘ Diffusion of Knowledge Agency. This ig Tamil, and 
fairly good plain prose. 

, There isthe Unmai-Vilukkem (‘the light of Truth ), which ic 
in Tamil and English, and is ably coffilucted. 
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they have only the faintest notions, ‘There exists a great 
danger in what may be called fragmentary and fugiti e 
literature. 


Of the able articles in this number on plague and 
inoculation by Dr. Nair, and on Madras Forest Adminis- 
tration by Col. Camphell Walker, we have only to say that 
the discussion of such subjects may be of infinitely grenter 
value than some ofthe metapbysical speculations with 
which sume of the Madras periodicals are full. The 
thought of young India requires to be directed into a 
practical and positive liue. Original research and inde- 
pendent thought require cultivation, and are what young 
India must aim at. There is an article on ‘The Ap»stie 
of Modern Rationalism,’ in which Voltaire and others are 
considered and criticised ; but-whether old French ideas 
and the deistic speculations of Europe are the most 
necessary things fox Southern India one may doubt, and 
we confess onrselves not quite persuaded that even the 
great Vedantic saying, ‘Tat ticam asi, is of much utility 
in the present state of affairs. There are certain English 
poblications, such as Professor Wallace's papers recently 
published by the Master of Balliol, which Might direct the 
thoughts of young India into what might be a more im- 
mediately useful line of thought. We have always, indeed, 
held that if an intelligent, patient, humile study of the 
philosophy of Hegel could become popular among the 
young students of South India, it would discipline and 
strengthen their minds, and tend to give sobriety to the 
thinking of some ardent spirits, 

There isan article upon ‘ Ancient Indian Litergtore’ 
by ‘an Indian lady,’ which is exceedingly interstiog and 
well written, but it deals only with Sanskrit and with the 
Vedic literature. At present the inflnence of the Vedas 
proper is very &mall,and more recent developments in 
vernacular literature are not to be forgotten. Uma Siva- 
chariyar is of more value now than the old iishis. "The 
Tamil philosophy is the great factor in the evclation of 

the Tamil mind, The article in question gives a good 
summary of some manuals by Professor Max Muller and 
others. Great names in this department here barely 
mentioned are those of Weber ard Whitney. Nor is 
the name of good old Horace Hayman Wilron to be put 
in a secondary place. 


Another article is on ‘The Tamilians of Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago,’ hy Mr. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai. 


This is a continuation, aud the readers of the magazine 
.are encouraged to hope for other articles dealing with the 
same svbject. To us, ancient Tamil literature bas always 
been a very favourite subject, and in the highways and 
byways of Tamil poetry and legend there is very much to 
reward the sympathetic student, The writer here gives 
an admirable summarygof the story of ‘The Jewelled 
Anklet,’ an abstvact of which was given in this magazine 
11} 
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some tine ogo i Sept. 1897]. The intention of the poem 
is to illusurate some parts >f the Jaiua system, and it may 
be compared with the great_r epic, the Jivaga-Chintamani. 
The connexion here between this Jaina system and the 
demon worship, which from time immemorial has p:evailed 
in the south, is interesting. ‘The poem—an abstract of 
which we are promised—is called the Mani-mekalai, or 
‘Emerald-Girdle.’ We will not anticipate the article, out 
only say that that work itself seems to us to be in many 
respects among the very finest of Tamil compositions. It 
is the great 'l'arnil Buddhist Jataka. We have ourselves 
been for some time preparing a translation of it, and hope 
to return to the subject in this magazine. 


The next atticle is a very interesting account of the 
great Tirupathi Temple. There is a great field for young 
Yarnil writers in the histories, legends, and antiquities of 
the great temples of South India. It these were examined 
und presented in a scholarly and interesting way a great 
deal of light would be thrown upon many things connected 
with the Tamil people. 


The article, however, in this number that interests us 
most is that on ‘The encouragement of Veru.cnlars.' 
Into this controversy we do not propose now to enter, bnt 
it does seem most certain that no elucation can be of 
permanent value to a man unless he can think it out, and 
express aud communicate its results in his native tongue. 
The noteworthy article in the magazine is hy C. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar, whose unceasing efforts to promote 
the study of Tamil are worthy of all praise. It is quite 
admitted that Tamil requires the developement of & prose 
literature, and this can only be obtained by a scientific 
and free study of ita ancient classics. Consider the case 
of our English prose. 1t is not so very long since our 
prose literature took its rise. lt may, indeed, be said 
that it began with the English tianslation of the Holy 
Scriptures, Who can tell the inflnenco that En3lish prose 
litcrature has possessed and possesses now’ We believe 
that Tamil holds the elements of a prose language scarcely 
inferior to English, or to any other language in the world. 
We sympathise with the writer of this article. It is 
quite true that the people are to a great extent, lamentably 
indifferent as to vernacalar literature ; but the taste haa 
to be developed, and with a supply cf good prose booka 
the taste and love will surely arise. Tamil anchors must 
avoid pedant: y, and eschew the use of obsolete forms and 
foreign words,  Tbey must learn tbe value of purity, 
simplicity, sincerity, and dir.ctness, All this involves 
the necessity of teaching the veruaculars in a free way 
than they have hitherto been taught. Tbe Nannül and 
Tolkápyam are truly magnificent grammars tn their wey; 
rare monuments of skill and dialectic subtilty; but they 
are hardly grammars in our moden sense of the term. 
Andstudents must be trained by competent men in tbe 
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composition of essays, and in the translation or trans- 
fusion of selected bits from English or Sanskrit, [n fnct, 
the teaching of the vernaculars must be sevoluticuised. But 
we have room for no more at present on this interesting 
sybject. 
We wish the magpzine all success. 
G: U.P, 


FLAGELLOMANIA. 


Mr, Georce BEgsanp. Suaw writes as follows to the 
Secretary of the Humanitarian League :— 

I venture to submit that you are wasting your space in 
attempting to deal argumentatively with the flogging peti- 
tion of the Edinburgh Society for Women’s Suffrage. 
These ladies are neither fools nor illiterates they must 
know all the argumeuts against passionate retaliatory 
punishments as well as every drunkard knows all the 
arguments against alcobol. They have caught a well- 
known hysterical disease, of which there have been several 
Europeam epidemics. It seems to have come to England 
some years ag) with the influenza, Since its arriva!, the 
Press has been inundated with frantic appeals for the re- 
vival of flogging. 
come of a special disorder of the imagination that it is 
astonishing*to tind reputable newspapers printing them. 
In others we find Ediuburgh pretence of a desire to repress 
crime, invariably accompanied by the statement that the 
lash has put down garrotting. As there is probably not a 
single Engljsh newspaper in which this mistake has not 


been exposed, or a Parliamentary-debate on the subject in. 
either House in which it has not been authoritatively con-: 
tradicted, it need no longe. be treated us a mistake : it is. 


simply the excuse of the flagellomaniac for the gratifi- 
cation of his (or her) pa-sion. What is wanted is not the 


refutation of a sham argument; but the resolute diagno- 


sis of a real and very mischievous disease. Let this be 
once well-undestood by the publie, and ladies will as soon 
think of passing resolutions in support of nymphomania 
as of flagellomania, which is a cruel variant of the same 
disorder. 


I may remind you that the male flagellomaniac— who is 
sometimes, uufortuaately, a judge—craves intensely for 
the logging of women He generally alleges that the 
woman who brings a false accusation of criminal assault 
or incest against a man js much more .o be. dreaded than 
a highway robber, and that the lash alone, etc.— you can 
supply the rest of the excuse, 


If yon still feel bound to argue with a disease which 
defies argument, simply ask why the flagellomaniac with 
a great variety of exquisitely painful ptinishments to 
choose from, invariavly insists on the only one ‘that is no- 


Some of these are so obviously the out- 
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toriously sensual * Not long ago a flagellomaniac, excited 
b” tlie assassination of the Empress of Austria, wrote to 
the Pall Mall Gazette proposing that Auarchists «hould be 
imprisoned for life and flogged every day. But why flog- 
ged ? Why not suspended by the thumbs, or tormented by 
electricity And why was this proposed when @ romantic 
and handsome woman was stabbed, and not when Presi- 
dent Carnot met the same fate and suffered mnch muore. 
The same answer fits both questions, The pretended anti- 
Anarchist was simply a victim of the disease of the debau- 
chees from whom poor girls earn a ‘ew pounds by sub- 
mitting to a flogging. And that is the vulgar secret of tho 
whole agitation. It will die away as former epidemics of 
it hav2 died away, [n the meantime we must sec that it 
does not leave permanent traces on our statute book to 
deepen the infamy which we already enjoy as the uphol- 
ders of prisons which are compared unfavourably in 
point of useless cruelty with the prisons of Morocco by 
travellers who have seen both. 


The subject is so disagreeable that it is necessary to 
justi&y the publication of even a warning against it by a 
practical example of its danger. Karly this year the 
London School Board, in spite of the efforts of some 
humane members, authorised public floggings at Truant 
Schools. A boy at one of the schools, having made an ac- 
cusation against one of the officers and then withdrawn it, 
was thereupon publicly flogged, receiving the maximum 
punishment of twelve lashes. Some weeks later, the ac- 
cused officer was found committing an offence with the 
Hogged boy. The police applied for a warrant ; the 
officer absconded:the boy was transferred to another 
school : and the flogging majority of the Board stood con- 
victed of having been the dupes of a satyromaniac, and 
of laving propagated his disease by a public exhibition of 
flogging. 

Comment is unnecessary, 
Yours truly, 
G. Brrxani Saw. 


ON SOME DiFFICULTIES OF THE 
INNER LIFF. 


Every one who sets himself in earnest to the living of 
the Inner Life encounters certain obstacles at the very 
beginoing of the pathway thereto, obstacles which repeat 
themselves in the experience of each, having tbeir basis in 
the common nature of men. ‘Jo each wayfarer they seem 
new and peculiar to himself, and bence give rise to a fee- 
ling of personal discouragement which undernines the 
strength needed for their surmounting. If it were under- 
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stood that they form part of the common experience of aspi- 
ranta,that they are always encountered and constantly over- 
climbed, it may be that some cheer would be brouglit to the 
cast-down neophyte by tbe knowledge. The grasp of a hand 
inthe darkness, the sound of a voice that say : '* Fellow-trn- 
veller, ] have trodden where you tread and the rond is 
practicable "- -these things bring help in. the night-time. 
and such a help-bringer this article would foin be. 


One of these difficulties was put to me some time ago by 
s friend and. fellow-wayfarer in connection with some 
counsel given as to the purification of the body, He did 
not in any way traverse the statement made, but said 
with much truth and insight that for most of us the, difti- 
culty lay move with the Inner Man than with his instru- 
ments that for the most of 18 the bodies we had were 
quite sattciently good, or at the worst, needed n little 
tuning, bnt that there was a desperate need for the impro- 
vemeut of the man himself. For the lack of sweet music, 
the musician was more to blame tban bis instrament, and 
if he could be renched and improved his instrument might 
pass mfiste:, lt was capable of yielding mach better 
tones than those produced from it at present, bat those 
depended on the fingers that pressed the keys. Said my 
friend pithily and »ome-what pathetically: “I can make 
ay body do what I want the difficulty is that I do not 
want," 


Mere is a. difficulty that every serious aspirant feels. 
The improving of the man himself is the chief thing that 
is needed, and the obstacle of his wenkness, his lack of 
will nnd of tenavity of purpose, is a far more obstructive 
enc than eun be pleced in our wey by the body. Thee 
are muny methods known to all of u« by which we can 
build up bodies of a better type if we want to do so, but 
it in the 7 wanting " in which we are deficient. We have 
the knowledge, we recognise the expediency of putting it 
into practice, but the impulse to do so is lacking, Our 
root-difficulty lies in our inner nature; it is inert. the 
wish io move is absent: it is not that the cxternul 
obstacles are irsurmountable, but that the man _ hinself 
liex supine oud has no n.ind to climb over them. This 
experience is being continually repeated by us: there 
wecms to be a want of attractiveness in our ‘deal: it fails 
to draw us; we do not. wish to realise it, even though we 
mey have intellectually decided that its realisation is 
desirable. It stands before us like food before a ruan who 
is not hangry ; it is certainly very good food: aud he may 
be glad of it to-morrow, but just now he has no craving 
for it, aud prefers tolie basking in the sunshine rather 
ihan to get up ond take possession of it, 

The problem resolves itself into two questions : Why 
do l not want that which I see, as a rational being, is 
desirable, productive of happiness ? What can Ido to 


make m;self want that which I know to be best for 
myself aid for the world? The spiritual teacher who 
could answer theea questions effectively would doa far 
greater service to many than one who is only reiterating 
constantly the abstract desirability of ideals that we gll 
acknowledge, and the imperative nature of obligations 
tbat we all admit—and disregaid. The machine is here, 
not wholly ill-made: who can place his finger on the 
lever, and make it go? 


The first question must be answered Ddyssuch an 
analysis of self-consciousness as may explain this puzzling 
duality, the not desiring that which we yet see to be 
desirable. We are wont to say that self-consciousness is 
a unit, and yet, when we turn our attention inwards, we 
see à bewilde:ing multiplicity of “ IT's,” and are stunned 
by the clamour of opposing voices, all coming apparently 
from ourselves. Now couscionsness—and self-conscioms- 
ness is only consciousness drawn into a definite centre 
which receives and sends out—/s a unit, and if it appears 
in the outer world as many, it is not because it has lost its 
unity, but because it presents itself there through different 
media. We speak glibly of the vehicles of consciousness, 
but perhaps do not always bear in mind wifat is* implied 
in the phrase. Ifa current from a galvanic battery be 
led through series of different materials, its appearance in 
the outer world will vary with each wire. In a platiaum 
wire it may appear as light, in an iron ons as ‘heat, round* 
a Lar of sott iron as magnetic energy, led into a solution 
as a power that decomposes and recombines. One ,sinylg 
energy is present, yet many modes of it appear, for tbe 
manifestation of life is always conditioned by its "forms, 
and as consciousness works in the causal, mental, ‘astral, 
or pbysical Lody, the resulting “ I" presents very different 
characteristics. According to the veticle which, for the 
time being, it is vitalising, so will be the conscious “I.” 
lf it is working in the astral body; it will be the “I” of 
the senses; if in the mental, it will be the" I" of the 
intellect. By illusion, blinded by the materiul that 
enwraps it, it identifies itself with the craving of the 
senses, the reasoning of the intellect, and cries, “F want,” 

I think.” The nature which is developing tho germs cf 
bliss and knowledge is tbe eternal Man, and is *'*e root 
of sensations and thoughts; but these sensat .8 and 
thoughts themselves are only the transitory activities in 
his outer bodies, set up by the contact of his lire with the 
outer life, of the Self with the not-self. He r:akes 
temporary centres for his life in one or other of these 
bodies, lured by the touches f: om withont that awaken his 
activity, and working in these he identifies himself with 
them. As his evolation proceeds, as he himself developes, 
he gradually discovers that these pbysical, astral, meatal 
centres are his instruments, not himself; he sees them as 
parts of the * not-self ° that he has *emporarily attracted 
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into union with himself—ns he might take upa penor a 
chine]—he draws himself away f-om them, recog.ising and 
using them a: the tools they ar., knows hiinself to be life, 
not form ; bliss, not desire ; knowledge, not thought ; and 
then frat is conscious of unity, then alone finds peace. 
While the consciovsnesa identifies itself with forms, it 
appears to be multiple; when it identifies itself as life it 
stands forth as one. 


The next important fact for us is that, ns H. P. B. poin- 
ted out, consiousness, at the present stage of evolution, 
has its centre normally in the astral body. Consciousness 
learns to know by its capacity of sensation, and sensation 
belongs to the astral body. We sensate; that is, were- 
cognise contact with something which is not ourselves, 
something which arouses in us pleasure, or pain, or the 
neutral point between, The life of seusation is the greater 
part of the life of the life ofthe majority. For those 
below the average, the life of sensation is the whole life. 
For a fow advanced beings the life of sensation is trans- 
cended. The vast majority occupy various stages w’ ich 
stretch betwcen the life of sensation, of mixed sensation 
aud emotion and thought in diverse proportions, of emo- 
tion and thought also in diverse proportions, In the life 
that is wholly of sensation there ix no multiplicity of '** Ts 
" and therefore no ccnflict: ia the life that lias transcen- 
ded sensation thera is an Inner Ruler, Immortal, and there 
is no conflict; but in all the ranges between thee are 


manifold “ I's” and between them conflict. 


Let us consider the life of sensatiou as found in the 
savage of low development. There is an* J, passionate, 
craving, tierce, grasping, when arcused to activity. But 
there ix no conflict, save with the world outsid2 liis pnysi- 
cal body. With that he muy war, but inner war he knows 
not, l[edoes what he wants, without questionings before- 
hand or remorse afterwa ds ; the actions of the body follow 
the promptings of desire, and the mind does not challenge, 
nor criticise, nor condemn. It merely pictures and re- 
cords, storing up materials for fature claboration. Its 
evolution is forwarded hy the demands made upon it by 
the “ 1" of sensations to exert its energies for the gratifica- 
tion of that imperious “I.” lt is driven into activity by 
theae promptings of desire, aud begins to work on its store 
of observations and -emembrances, thus evol ving a little 
reasoning fe culty and planuing befo:ehand for the gratific- 
ation of its master. Iu this way it developes intelligence 
is wholly suburdinated]tu desire, moves under its orders, 
is the slave of passion. 1t shows no separate individuality 
but is merely the willing tool of the tyrannous desire “I, 


(From the Theosophical Review.) 
Axsre Bessant. 


(To be Qoutinned.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
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“ We draw prominet attention to the notification issued 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, ‘on High- 
class indigenous and Vernacular Secondary Schools,” 


“ The attention of the heads of high class Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian indiger.ous institutions 


PureVermaenlar Edu- — dof Vernacalar Secondary Schoola 


cation. 
is invited to tke important change 


sanctioned by Government in the Government Upper Se* 
condary Examination Scheme, by which the examination 
has been thrown open to candidates who are ignorant of 
Englisk, or who do not know it sufficiently to enable them 
to pass an Examination in which almost all the question 
papers are set in English and have to be answered in that 
language. Candidates may now bring ap as their two 
languages (l)a Vernacular language and English, or 
(2) two Vernacular languages or (3) a Vernacular language 
and Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian. 


2. Snch schools of the above desc:iption as wish to 
avail themselves of the above concession should revise 
their cuvricula of studies accordingly and should lose no 
time in improving the staff and seeking the sanction of 
the Director for recognition as Upper Secondary Schools. 


3. The Director hopes that snitable books on the 
non-language subjects of the examination riz. Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, History and Geography, written in, 
the Vernacular languages, will soon be publislied," 


We hope managers of schools will bestir themselves and 
introduce the necessary changes and snitable books without 
delay. 


Weare glad to go throngh the first report on the 
Working of this institution which 
is attached to the Setupathi High 
School. The Hostel was inaugu- 
rated on the memorable Diamond Jabilee Day of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India, through 
the munificent generosity of H. H. The Maharajah Bhas- 
kara Setupati, Rajah of Ramnad, who has granted for the 
maintenance of the Hostel a monthly graut of Rs. 300 from 
the permanent charity fund of the Samastanam, Her 
Highness the Maharanee had also granted liberal donation 
of Rs. 300 for the purchase of the utensils. All classes of 
caste students are fed in the^Hostel, and the boarding 
fee of 4 to 5 Rs. is very cheap, and the management 
of the institution reflects very great credit on 
Mr. S. S. Veukatarama Aiyangar and his assistants, 


Victoria Hostel, Ma- 
dura. 
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There is ona Brahmin and oue non-Brabmin religious 
teacher engaged on a pay of Rs. J5 aud 10 respectivc:y 
for imparting geligious instruction to the boys; but the 
suocess of this will depend a good deal on the character 
which the teachers themselves possess for learning and 
piety, It will neverdo toengage a mere unlettered 
and money—grabbing prohit todo these duties. They 
must be people who oould be of real assistance to the 
students in their religious studies; und if only such 
persons are selected whom: the boys would respect it will 
advance the cause of religious education much further 
than any other scheme that we know of. The posts 
could be made more attractive even by better pay. 
The institution supplies a serious want and it is already 
popular. This will be oue of the many acts of H. H. 
The Mabarajah Setupati which will ever reflect the 
greatest splendor on his uane and fame, 


+ 
ee 
* Have we grown at last beyond the passions of Primal man 
e Peasants maim tlie helpless horse 
oud drive 


S. P. € A. Madras. Innocent cattle under thatch and burn 


the kindlier brutes alive. 
Brutes, the brutes ure not your wrongers— burnt at midnight, found 
at morn; 
Twisted hurd in mortal agony with their offspring born-unborn, 
Clinging to iheir mother! Are we devils ? Are we men? 
Sweet Saint Francis uf Aasisei, would that he were here again, 
Me that in his catholic wholeness sed to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothera—and tho Leasts—whose pains are hardly less 
than ours.” 

So wailed the poet Tenuyson. Aud the amount cf 
suffering which these mute creatures undergo havé not 
been diminished in any sensible degree. 

One must go to places like Trichinopoly or Tanjore &c., 
to know what amount of injury and pain hack drivers can 
intlict on these dumb animals, And but for the work of 
the S. P. C. A. in large towns like Madras, Calcutta &c , 
the sight which will meet one's eye will simply be hurri- 
ble. As such the work of the S. P. C. A. deserves to be 
much more well-known than at present and to enlist fhe 
sympathy of the generous public to a larger extent. 
Organised charity is not well-nnderstood by our people; 
but if once they understand the importance of the charit- 
able work done by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals they will only be tov ready to help wit’: 
their purse. In Mr. D. A. Macready, tle Hororary 
Secretary of tlie Madras Institution, we have a most able 
and conscientious and considerate gentleman and we have 
no doubt the institution will become moe aud more 
popular under his regime. 


~~ * 
We published in out last the prospectus and rules of the 
proposed Sangam, and we hope 
our fellow countrymen will rise 
equalto the occasion and becomc 


The dravidian Basha 
Sangaw. 


sabscribers. Some of the biggeat movements in England 
and on the continent are carried on by similar associations 
and ifonly we cau get 1000 paying members, good deat of 
useful work can be don». The measure of a patriot ia the 
measare cf the amount of sacrifice he is prepared to undev- 
go, and if persons interested in Verracnlar studies will 
not undergo this much of sacrifice (the anbsoription comes 
to less than 8 as. a month), their interest in the subject and 
their patriotism is not worth the name. 


* 
t. 


We regard itas nothing lese than shamefol thut our 
Shanar brethren should be persecu- 
ted in tho way they. have been 
treated and in the name of our Religion and our God. 
Nothing can be a greater travesty of religion than such 
conduct and we implore onr countrymen to desist from 
such cruelty and impostare at least in the future, much 
as they would have learnt by sheer suffering and pain, 
by the severe retribution meted out to the wrong doers by 
Govérnment. In one or two previous notes in this magazine 
several montha ago, we tendered our advice, but nobody 
took heed of it. Wethen pointed out that the restrictions 
imposed on the Shanars were not religious, The reasons 
are not even social, for the simple reason that mo such 
restrictions are pat upon such people except: in the 
Pandi Nadu, We showed that these people ai > prohibited 
from taking water in temple-tanks where even Maho- 
medaus are allowed. These shauars, among whom we 
have nost devoted and pio.s people, even vegetarian. 
cannot rank even lower than"Mabomedans. The rasous 
can only be political and it is high time that we forget 
such old fecds. If we are wise in our generation, we 
should give small concessions .o these people gradually 
such as their entry into some of the inner enclosures aud 
so on till all the restrictions are done away with. 
n 

7. Bat we canuot acquit our Shauar brothers from ull 
blame. They have been guilty of 
great indiscretion and they have 
sinned in taking the law into their 
own hands. They are guilty of exaggerating their claims to 
very high social status, and consequently exciting the 
jealousy and hatred of other classes, We are prepar. «u to 
admit that the word shanar is a corruption of sanrar 
meaning ‘big men, ‘good men’ but not necessarily a 
king or ruler. Madar, pronounced aes nattar in the 
Northern Districts, and gran uni aro. the same words as 
Nattamagaran and Maniugaran and do mean necessarily 
kings or rulers, These wita Sanrar evidently applied to 
heads of villages and communities and classes, in the seme 
way as the words Nattamagar and Monigar, and Reddi and 
Mudali and Naidu, and Chetty &¢ Properly speaking 
there can be no Sbanar or Nadar or Mudaliar Reddi or 


The Tinnevelly riota. 


The Shanar Question. 
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Naidu or Chetty Caste. In Ceylon, uo mnn can call 
himeelf a Mudali, unless the Government confers the 
title and ths Tamil Vellalahs do not even call themselves 
‘ Pillai’: there. In the Northern Districts, unless be 
Le the chief of the village or caste, nobody calls himself 
a Reddi or Naidu or Chetty. Aud Shanars bere are 
ulso called not Shanars nor Nattars but by their proper 
caste vame Ediya. That Ediga is the Telugu corruption of 
Eru (wy) is easily seen, and the famons line in Periya- 
puranam, “ep eederer ays” will acquire full meaning. 
The name clearly connects with their being settlers from 
Era Nadu (mips), Ceylon, with their old language 
called ‘Elu, which is quite eognate with Tamil, and the 
reason from their brought here would appear to be this. 
Ceylon was the original country of Palms, (compare Rev 
Dy, Popes derivation uf Qsgari. Oger a menu) ; and 
with the introduction. of the palm cultivation in South 
India, these Fraus were also induced by the conferring of 
such titles as * Sanrar, * Nadar, and ‘Gramany’ on chief 
men, to settle in the Pandi country, (Vide the Cochin yrant, 
when the title of mani grumui, same word as. gramani, is 
conferred on » Jew with several other honors). As we hear 
of them even during the time of the Pandyans as a 
separate class, to trace them from Pandyans will be absurd, 
and nobody would seriously talk of their being Kshattrias, 
whon they ‘vere pure Dravidians Why these people who 
were once »o honored fell into disrepute is what nobody 
haa yot considered, 
quarrel, and the one wold deny their original high 
statue and the other would ignore their present low position 
thoy occupy iu the eyes of their azighbours. As we said 
above, the reason must cearly bea political one. H 
is highly probable that drving the very severe strugsle and 
wars between the king of Pandy and the king of Era, 
(Ceylon), these settlers from Ceylon who must have 


But both the sides wrangle and 


occupied the coast eountiy in large numbers must have 
risen in eid of their own old country, and when they were 
put down, social ostracism was also added to other indig- 
nities put upon a conquered. people, and we know what 
a poworful weapon of subjection this has proved io be. We 
can give many other instances where political subjection 
has lowered a people in the eyes of their neighbours even 
within tbis Preside7cy limits alone, but we give uo names, 
as it may give offence. 


As itis, living a benign 


Government aud in au enlightened age, aud professing a 


religion, which of all Indian systems is the rost liberal in 
iia treatment of all classes of its votaries for the simple 
reason tliat it was their own religion originally, we agaiu 
beg of the respective parties to be more tolerant audgmore 
moderate and pay greater attention to the dictates of truth 
and God than till now, 
P 

The mau whopenved this article in the Allahabad 
newspaper could not have uttered 
n greater lie than when he sought 
toconnect religious movements with 
the cause of unrest in India. As faras we know, and we 
can surely claim to have greater acquaintance as we had 
ourselves to test their religious zeal, there are more free- 
thinkers and athicsts and men who have no thought of 
God among the political leaders and newspaper editors 
than among any other class of people ; and those who are 
really and truly religiously inclined have really no taste 
for political questions at all and our priests and pundiis 
have not the least notion of political questions or rights, 
Far-seeing statexmanship will even see a sufety valve in 
these religious movements and they will think twice 
before they put any sort of restrictions on*such free morve- 
ments. 


“Unrest in Lidia.” 


* 
* + 


Miss Marie Co:relli has the following dedication iu her 
Mighty Aiow, 
“ To 


May we Substitute Those self-styled n Progressiviets,’ 


'Huddbiste for 'Pro- 
RAO who by precept and example 
assist 
The Infamous cause 
of 
Education without Religion 
Aud who by promoting tue idea borrowed from 
French Atheism of denying «o the 
children iv Board Schools 
and elsewhere 
"he Kuow:edge and Love of God 
As the tte foundation of noble liviug 
are gulity 


ot à worse crime than murder, 
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(1o be centiuued from page 29.) 

Now, as to the contention that I's’ vara, as impelling 
jiva to action, would be guilty of partiality and the 
like, and that ali scriptural injuuctions and p.ohi- 
bitions addressed to him would be vaio, the sütrakára 
says: 

But with a view to the efforts made (by jiva). in order that the 
injundjionsland prohibitions may not be purposeless, and so on 
(I. Hi. 41.) 

Jiva, of his own accord, mnkes an effort towards 
activity or cessation of activity, iu virtue of his karma 
having become ripe. With reference to this effort 
made by Jiva which leads toactivity or cessation from 
activity, the Supreme Being impels jiva to action by 
giving His consent, as may be seen from injunctions 
and prohibitious having B purpose to serve and from 
the graceand punishment meted ont by him. 
Just as a boy who, with the belp of a stronger person, 
manages to convey a very heavy beam of wood, is 
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still. amenable to injunctions and prohibitions so far 
as his own efforts is concerned, 60, though jiva 
engages in activity with tie help of the Parames- 
vara, be is himself amennble to irjunctioca and 
prohibitions. Accordingly, as acting solely with re- 
ference to the efforts made by jiva, l'svare, who im- 
pels jiva to acts, is not guilty of partiality; and 
inasmuch as, even in the case of jiva, there exists an 
activity for which he has to rely on himeelf, it 
cannot be, we may conclude, that injunctions and 
prohibitions are purposeless. 


Adhikarana. 12. 


(Ji’va is) an integral part (of Brahman). because of the 
declaration of a distinction. And it is even other- 
wise; that (Brahman) is one with Asher- 
men and so on, some do declare. 

(II. iif. 43). 


It has been showu in the foregoing sections that 
Jiva is eternal, intelligent, extremely small; that he 
is av agent engaging in action with the help of 
Parames’vata. Here, a doubt arises as t» whether 
jiva is Parames' vara Himeelf, or His intergral part. 


(Pirvapaksha :)—Jiva is Parames'vara Himself. 
Parames’vara Himseli is manife.ted in the form of 
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jiva on account of the multifareous np&dhis or media 
of manifestation, just as the one ákás'a manifests 
itself in various forms and is limited in space owing 
to the upadhis such as a pot. Accordingly the 
s'ruti says ‘This A'tman is Branman."* Therefore, 
I’s’vara Himself has become jiva owing to sjnána or 
nescience. 


Siddhi ta :—The jivàtman is indeed an ams'a of 
Parames'vara, an integral part of His body, ns the 
s‘ruti deslares a distinction betweer them in the 
following passages : 


© Entering into them in the form of this jiva, I 
shall differentiate naine and form.” t 

* He who dwelling in the A'tmun — .."1 

“Thinking of the A'tman and the Impeller as 
separate ...."$ 

“ Know then Prakriti is Maya, nnd the Mahes vara 
the possessor of Máy&. This whole world is filled 
with what constitutes a member of His." || 


As to the contention that Brahman Himself is jiva 
because "of the s'ruti teaching “This A'tman is 
Brahman,” the sütrakàára says as follows: The oneness 
has to be explained otherwise. From soch passages 
as “That thou art,” “this A’tman is Brahman,” we 
are to understand that jiva and Bialmrn a.e a npity 
because one pervades the otler. Moreover, some 
clenrly declare a unity of this sort in the following 
words. “ The fishermen are Braliman, the servants 
are Brahman, these rogues are Brahman.” Thus 
though jivais an integral part of Brahman, he may 
be spoken of as Brahmau, as pervaded by the latter, 
just aya faggot or the like, pervaded by fire, is 
spoken of as flre itself. Still, fire and faggot are not, 
indeed, one and the same. Therefore an integral of 
Brahman in himself, jiva attairs to the form cf 
Brahman. If we assume that Brahman Himself 
becomes jiva by a,iiana or nescience, it is impossible 
to avoid contradicting many a passage in the e’ruti, 


Because of the mantra. (II. iii. 43.) 
“A foot Thereot are all beings: this Mantra 
gives us to understand that jiva is only a part (ams) 


of Brahman. The s'ruti, —namely, 


* Bri Up. 4-5-19. 
4 Chhà. Up. 6-3-2. 
1 Bri. Up. 5-7-22. 
§ Svetievatara-Upanishad 1-6, 
|, Ibid, 4-10, 
" Taitt. Aranyaka. 3-12. 
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“ Know then Prakriti is Mayé, and Mahes'vora the 
possessor of Maya. This whole wotid is filled 
with what constitutes a member of His.”— 

declares that Maya is the prakriti or material cause, 
that Mahes'vara is endned with that Maya, and that 
the whole universe constitutes His member. Where- 
fore, Parusha or Jiva is only & small portion of 
Parames'vara who is endued with Maya. 


1t is even declared in the smriti. (II.iii.44) 

* A'tman is the eighth form of S'iva, the l'aramát- 
man, which penetrates other forms; the universe, 
therefore, is S'iva Himself." 

From this passage in the smriti, A’tman is only oue 
portion of S'iva's body. 

But as in the case of lustre otc., not thus is the Supreme. 
(II. ii. 45.) 

Though jiva is a portion of Braliman, yet the 
Parames'va:a is not of the same nature and form as 
jiva. On the other hand, He is indeed endued with 
omniscience etr.—How ?—Like lustre etc. Just as 
the lustre of gems etc. which poxsess it as their 
attribute constitutes n part thereof an, integral part of 
the composite whole, so, as embodied in Jiva, Brahman 
bas jiva as an nttribute of His, and the jiva forms a 
portion of B:ahman.—The word “etc.” (in the 
phrase “lustre etc." is intended to bring under the 
same category játi (genus) and ‘guna (quality) which 
always constitute attributes of substunces.—Though 
attributes, ns integral parts of the substances, 
constitute part and parcel of those substances, yet it 
involves no contradictiou to maintain that they are 
distinct things, as shown by sucb passages of the 
s'ruti as the following : 


^ He who abides in A’tman.” 


And so the smriti also declares. (II. iii. 46). 

“The body of the God of Gods is this universe, 
moving and umnoving. ‘This thing the souls (pas'us) 
know not, owiug to the strong bond (pás'a)" And 
so on the smriti sayr. Wherefore, jiva is only a 
portion (ams’n) of Brahman. Brahman beiug the 
possessor of the po:tion, there is an essential distinc- 
tion between them. 


Permission and prohibition is due to connection with the body, 
as in the case of light etc. (II. Hi. 47.) 

(Objection :)—Though all jivas are alike portions of 
Brahman, how is it that permission to study the vedas 
etc. is accorded to some, while it is prohibited in the 
case of others? 
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(Anewer) This may be explained as due to the con- 
nection witu the brábman body and soon, justase 
distinction is made in the case. of fire according as it 
is found in thé house of a pious man or in the crem- 
atjou ground. 

As limited i» space, they are all alike. (IT. iii. 48.) 

As different in the different, bodies, as limited here 
and there in their atomic size, and thus not pervading 
everywhere, knowledge, pleasure and the like are of 
one sort in the case of those who identify themselves 
with the bodies feeling thus ‘I am stout’ ‘I am lean ;’ 
“I am happy ;' ‘I am miserable; ‘I am a bráhmin;' I 
am a ksbatriya.'— What is tbis tantamount to saying ? 
—Because those who identify themseives with the 
body are alike limited in extent, their limited know- 
ledge, pleasure eto., which are peculiar to samsára, are 
of one and the same sort and do not get intermixed. 
From this it follows that in the case of those liberated 
souls who cease to identify themselves with the body, 
and who, by their all-pervasive nature, have risen 
to universal egoism, the samsàric knowledge etc., gives 
place to the inherent knowledge etc., which are 
eternal and infinite. 

As to the contention that Brahman Himself becomes 
associated with &jnána and upádhi, the sütrakára 
replies that, in that case, there would be no definite 
order of things : 


And it is a mere semblance. (II. ill. 49.) 

The arguments adduced on behalf of both the 
theories,—namely that Brahman Himself becomes 
jiva when bound by an upádhi, be it real or unreal,— 
are only semblances of reasoning. 

To explain : 

Because it cannot be defined by adrishta. (II. ili. 50.) 

If A'tmans or jivas be the creatures of real or unreal 
upádhis, then, since ajnána and upádhi pertain to 
Brahman Himself, the relative positions (of Brahmau 
and jiva ,or of jivas among themselves) cannot be 
defined even by adrishta (the unseen effect of actions) 
generated by them. 

Moreover, 

And so, too, in the case of purposes ete. (II. iii. 52.) 

So, too, even as regards purposes which are the 
causes of adrishta (the unseen effects of actions,) the 
dofinite relations cannot be explained. 


(If it be said that it is) due to (difference in space) (we reply) ne, 
l because of comprehension. (II iji. 52.) 
(Objection) : The distinction is due to the distinction 
in the parts of Brahman associated with different 
upádbis. 
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(Answer) :—No ; for, when the upádhis are gone, 
all parts are comprehended in Brahman. Wherefore 
according to either of the theories that Brahman is 
jiva when limited by up&dhi, be itreal or unreal, the 
distinction cannot De explained." Wherefore it is 
quite reasonabie to maintain that jiva is a part of 
Brahman and that jiva is of the nature of an‘attribate 
of Brahman. 


THE FOURTH PADA. 


Ahikarana.—1. 
So, the pra’ nas. (II. iv. 1.) 

It has heon shewn before that bhítas or elements 
of matter are born of Brabman, and that jiva is eternal. 
Now we have to enquire whether the sense-orgcns 
(indriyas) have a birth like the elements of matter, or 
they are eternal like jivas. Just as, being eternal, the 
jiva is not born, so also are tlie sense-organs not born « 
for, there is the S'rnti which says that they also, like 
the jiva, are eternal. Accordingly, the S'ruti declares 
the continuan: e of sense-organs (prànas) at the time 
of pralaya or cosmic dissolution, in}fthe following 
passages : 

“ Non-existent this at first was. hey asked what 
that non-existent was. Rishis indeed were the 
non-existent at first. Then they asked who are 
those Rishis? Pranas are verily the Rishis."* 


Wherefore the sense-organs (práns) are not horn of 
Brahman. 


As against the foregoing «e ho'd as follows : 


It is used in s secondary sense, hecause of aniimpossibility ; 
and because the srati declares that «to have existed) 
first. (UL. iv. 2.) 

The sense-organs did not exist prior to creation. 
On the other hand, it is Parames'vara that then 
existed, as the s'ruti declares “ Cxistent alone, My 
dear, this at first was" t The words rishi and the word 
proua apply only to Parame'avara. As He canuot be 
many, the use of the plural is only secondary. Hence 
the existence of Brahman alone prior to creation, not 
of the sense-organs. 


The Siatrakara adduces another argument: 
Spsech boing preceded by it. (I. IV. 3). 
All other receive their names and forme only after 
Parames’vara’screation. ‘Ihe word pra’na used with 
reference to the time (prior to creation) cannot denote 


*Se'atapathabrahmnaa. 6-1-1. 


f Cbhà. Up. 6-2-1. 
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the seose-organs. ‘Therefore, Brahman alone is the 
prior. 


Adhikarana. 2. 
Because seven are taught and specifically enumerated. 
(II. Iy. 4). 

Now, a doubt arises as to bow many in mumber are 
the’ sense-organs which have been shewn before to 
have been born of Brahman. 

Pórvrdpaksha :—Seveu — Why ?—Because 
ouly nre enumerated in the following passage: 

“ When the five instriments of knowledge stand 

still together with the mind, and when tle intel- 
lect does not move, that is called the highest 
state," 

‘And also because the number seven is specifically 
mentioned iu the following passage 

“ Seven pranas are born of Him.” 

As against the foregoing, the sutrakara says : 


seren 


But there ar- hands etc., when (jiva) abides (in the body) ; 
wherefore it is not so. (IL IV. 6). 

The sense-organs are not seven only. Hands etc., 
too, are sense-organs, inasmuch as they are alike 
instruments of the jiva so long as he abides in the 
body. 'lhe sense-organs are, on the other hand, 
eleven in number, because of the s'ruti and the 
smriti . 

“These ten are the pránas (sense-organs) in the 

person; and manas (&.man) is the eleventh.” t 

“The sense-orgens, ten ond one.” t 

Buddhi etc. are not separate senses; but they are 
only different functions of manns. As to the speaking 
of the ateadiness of seven sense-orgaus and their speci- 
fic enumeration as seven it is due to their importance. 
Wherefore, sense-organs are not seven, but they 
are eleven in numer. 


Adhikarana. 3. 


And (they are) small. (IL iv. 6}. 

A doabt arising as to whether those senses are all- 
perveding or very small, it may at first be thought 
that they are all-pervading, because of the eye and 
other sense-organs having the power of perceiving 

* Katln, Up, 2.8-10. 
+ Mahinarivana. Up. 12, 
£ fei, Up. b-u-4. 


8 Blingavad-gitn 13.5, 


things ata distance. In reply we say thot tbey are 
very small ; for, the s'ruti says, “ The prauu departing, 
al pranas (sense-orgeus) depart after it."* They 
are not all-pervading. If they were all-pervading 
their departure is not possible. "The eye nnd ocher 
sense-organs kave the power of perceiving things 
at a distance, not because they nre all-pervading, 
but because they are luminous and very small and 
therefore pass very quickly. Wherefore the sense- 
organs are very small. 


Adhlk&rana. 4. 


And the chief, (I1. iv. 7). 

Here a doubt arises asto whether the vital air, 
with its five fold function spoken of inthe s'ruti 
as the chief of all pránas or vital activities in the 
words * The prana departing, all pránas depart after 
it."—is born of Brahman or not, 


(Pirvapaksha:,—The vital air is not born, because 
of the activity of the vital breath being declared to 
have existed, even prior to creation, in the words “ It 
breathed windless." * 


(Siddhánta :)—As against the foregoing we hold ns 
follows: Even the prána-vàyu, the vital uir ,is born. 
The word ‘ breathed ’ doés not refer to the activity of 
vital air, inasmuch as the word.‘ windless’ points to 
its absence. It denotes only the existence of Brahinan. 
Wherefore the préna or vital air cannot be beginning- 
less, 


(Objection :)—G ranted that this vital sir hasa 
birtL ; but it is not distinct from the activities of sense- 
organs, as said in another science in the words 
“A general function of the sense-organs are the 
five vital airs such as praur, or upward breath ;” t 
or, it is not distinct from the materin’ air as declared 
in the s'rati “ ‘his vitality is the nir” * 


(Answer) :—As against the foregoing, the Sütra- 
kara says: 


^. MAHADEVA SASTEI, B. A. Fe T, Su 


(To be coutinued). 


* Bri Up. 6-12. 
T Taitt. Brihmana, 2-5.9. 
Í Sankhya-kariki. 29, 

8 Bri. Up. 5-1-8 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
or 
ARUL NANTHI SIYA CHARIAR. 


FIRST SUTRA. 


Adikarana 2. 

29. The pots are produced frum ihe clay by the 
potter. Isa creates all forms, and these effects are 
produced each from its own material cause. Hear me, 
if you want to know where and how He creates these 
things. 


30. Jt is not possible to understand His natnre by 
anything we sceiu this world. As such, there is no one 
who could understand His Supreme Form. However, 
fis action may be compared to that of Time, which 
brings abont the origination, development, and des- 
truction uf the seven worlds. 


31. As the words and ideas we had learnt become 
imbedded and arise out of our minds, as the different 
states of wakefulness, sleep &c. arise out of our life, 
«o are the worlds evolved and ingathered by the Supre- 
me God, who stands united and at the same time not 
united to this world. 

$2. If you ask why the souls and worlds are re- 
produced from Hara after resolution, this becomes 
necessary owing to existence of Anava Mala... The 
necessityf or its undergoing resolntion in particular 
is to be found in the fact that the bodily energies be- 
The effects are destroyed and resol- 
And Isa reproduces tnese 


come exhausted. 
ved into their cause. 
furms as before. 


Note. —The repeated births are uecessary for the purpose of 
washing off the inherent Anuca-mala, by gaining expericuce and 
kuowled;a: nul apirituali¢y. ‘She resolution is required as reet l'or 
the tired bodily. energies, just 
recoup our euergies for the task of to-morrow 

33. If you say God will undergo change, once we 
attribute to him powers of creation &c., No. In the 
presence of the sun, the lotas bleums, the crystal 


emits fire, und water evapcrates, 


aa we take vest. daring nisl to 


The sun does not undergo change by any of these 
operations, nnd much less does God undergo any 
weariness or change. 

34. df you ask, how it is that we ascribe all the 
powers to the one God, when all say that these three- 
powers aro held hy the three different Gods Brahma, 
Vishnu X&e,our answer is that these Gods, by the 
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height of their Virtue receive the Agnja Sakti of the 
Lord a* His bidding. 


95. dtthe end of time, only One alone remains. 
lf more than One, tnen it cannot be called Samharam. 
Hence Hara alone remains ut the end, as He it is that 
destroys all. And as He is the support of all also, 
from Him also, do the worlds originate and devélope 
again, 


36. If you ask why God should exercise these 
powers, we may reply that this is His mere play. We 
may also point out that by these acis of Grace 
He iakes the sonls eut the fruits of their Karma 
and thus get rid of their Mala and attain Mukti. 

Nork — What is meant by play here is, that the exercise of these 
powers is £o casy for Him, as when we say, that it is a mere child's 
play for Him. lr also menus that theae works are performed*not 
for His own benefi. 


37. Sambara is to give rest to the souls; Srushti 
is intended forthe purpose of enabling sculs to eat 
their Karma and thus to remove it. When ‘souls eat 
their Karma, Sthithi is exercised. Iu: Droupava the 
powers ofmala,are under check so that they may 
mature; He exercises His power of Anugraha when 
he frees us from our bonds. All these five fnnctions 
are acts cf His Grace. Hevile not. 


39. If vou nsk me to Jet you know whether the 
Creator has forin or no form or has formless form, X 
may tell you that all these forms belong to éhe one and 
the same Supreme Being. 


39. You obj.ct that when form is ascribed to God 
another creator like the one who creates our own 
bodies will be required, and thet if God wills His body, 
the Jivas may be said to will their own bodies also. 
But we cannot assume any body we like. Oar 
Supreme God assumes any wondrous form He thinks 
of, just as Siddhas do. 


40. You say that if God takes form just as Siddhas 
do, then He becomes one like them. But these Siddhas 
exercise these powers only througk the Grace of God. 
And if all forms are burn of Maya, then the forms 
of God are also from Maya. 


4l. The bodies formod of Maya are obtained by 
the souls as they are covered by the Anava Mala. As 
the Supreme One is free f.om Maya and Anava Mala, 
and is pure absolute intelligence and imparts both 
knowledge and power to souls, His body cannot be 
formed of Maya but is formed out of His own Sakti. 
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42. Ifyousay thateven if His form is from Sukti, 
it must undergo change, and consequently God cannot 
be eternal and so God can only be formless. But He is 
not one of the six Atwas (formless matetial things). As 
you seem to be intelligent you had better hear further 
about the supreme natnre of God. 

Notr,—'Therce are formless objects which are limited and are 
formed of matter, and as auch. there is nothing gained by simply 
calling God formless. 

43. All objects of this world either have forms or 
no forms and some objects cannot change their form 
either. 1f, therefore, the Being of immeasurable intelli- 
gence is called formless we will only be ranking it 
with one of these objects. 


44. He is not one of those objects which are sub- 
ject to bonds and are free, He has neither beginning 
nor end Le isinfinite. As such, it cannot be postu- 
lated that my Supreme Father is only this and that, 
and that He cannot become this and that ; and therc- 
fore any such postulate regarding the nature of the 
Supreme does not admit of any refutation either. 

Nott. —Compare the following stunzas from Devaram and Tiru- 
vachaknm. 

(1) ' e»uua. 65 ser ex co Srgneas A 
Uyn AAIE san. uu mapubTe T ey D ANA wT 
GUQue un a eC erae aan 
Cag s sx x Camamu Sid 
DOGGY BLY Hays Q' & Sir A d 5 
enever(s( ar &e- mas arem sena 
Qoue wore yuhi acver $5 
efte efle: nu Gera Appa a1 Q- rent s. 


“ This Self is nov attainable by explanation, nor yet 
by mental grasp, nor by hearing many times, by Hin 
whom so He chooses—by him is He obtained. For 
him the Self its proper Form reveals.” (Mund. 3-2-3.) 
(2) “Qeuwps saug Dawna ysi a aG 

aSU seau Ga urea yens yo: G 
CenpuCe ga esp oc Care aps DUE nw uG æ 
eum uig sda vwa a, 
(3) "Caggpo Qee siu wid e»iás 
Quodsesiouib. Qua ceu wi egi s@t 
Canpuywn Sern S apr á(5 5 
puys Sau oI @iégu 
unByow pp crie ré 
usay ntu s VID DIEG 
Ry 540p «n9 iig 
B-t Guipeauem Ba $ gi amu, 

45. As He does not possess the defect, as an object 

of perception, and, as he is possessed of both absolute 
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. 
Intelligence and Power, as he is not possessed of likes 
and dislikes, the Ninmala God can assume any form 
ont of His Grace. 

Nork,--lf an object. He will he capable of chauge and cannot be 
vealied self-lependent. If possessed of finite intelligence amd 
power, He can only be limitod. Jf possessed of likes and dislike’ 
Ife will bo subject to sin nnd sorrow. Not being possessed of these 
defects, none of the limitations which apply to human beings and 
matter apply to him at all. 
ef 11) *€ ANGE L.LDIT Aan een A aipa ut 

ues Curngytwt rre ec. gém..d 
arugi ans D eo A witsQansn 
Daan gas sersahGa Bu Dw w uI, 
(2) “SAsBe do wani og uoi Gasd@ 
WHT dawam Sage 
BAG miy waviGeD By cows 
Qah uis sd Qa Fus 
adaa aa euflu. a San QumGui gwna 
amm ansi EH aari 
afwswns wrih mown oiai 


QgenuD uim oss Ma Cr, 


40. If he did not, out of His Supreme Grace, assume 
forms, there would be nobody who could give out 
Vedas and A’gamas, and there would be nobody who 
could impart instruction, in the form of the Guru, to 
the Gods, men, and the residents of the nether regions ; 
and so nobody can secure salvation. 

f. (0) " eoo uiuis wag obo Sis 
Qae(5& srami Aw dumo aa —cwiGab 
warsa aip is HiispArer viAis 
QoùwwsiCs Sæ oig. "iruvachakam. 


(2) “ 9646 eJ» mug. uas :— 

sues Gm x Gas wpenws gardam AC s 
Guraba OoraGs yami Jv dL a-us ğ 
S059 eg. 6$ gror und o Na wist 
Quam. wa way Seti Fue, 


47. His form is love; His attributes and know- 
ledge are love; His five functions are love; His 
organs like arms and ceet &c., and His ornaments like 
the crescent moor %c., are also love. These things ara 
assumed by the Ninmala God, not for His own benefit 
but for the beuefit of mankind. 


c. f. * His Head is surely love ; Joy His right wing, 
delight His left; Bliss is His self. Brahman where 
on He rests." ‘ait ii, 5. 


48. None know that His form transcends the 
universe. None know that ia His form, the universe 
rises from and merges. None know that He is the 
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life and the body of this universo. Ignorant of. His 
Supreme férm, they call Him as one of this world, 


Note.—The nuthor here refers ro tRe vedic texts in which Rudra 
is called Viswnilika. Viswakarana. Viswantharrami, and Viswa- 
swa oroopi. 


49. They call Him as oneof the Devas, but they 
know not that Siva is all the three gods, that hnlf of 
His body is Uma, that neither Vishnu nor Brahma 
was able to fathom the great Jyothi. And they neither 
know not what Form grose out of this great Jyothi. 


Nork.—ln ihis verse the author illustrates by Puranig episodes 
the velie texgs referred to by hin above. 

The episude of Bralina and Vishnu searching for His crown 
and feet and nor finding them proves that God is Viswathika. The 
same story which further states that the three Gods appeared from 
the Great Jyothi shows that Gud is Viswakarana, The same story 
which further states that the great Jyothi enbsided into the Linga 
form shows that God is Viswa Antharyami. The Puranic episode 
that Uma Haimavathi beca:ne half of His body shows that God is 
Viewa Soroopi. 


That Siva is all thethree Gods, as it is His Power that 
shinee in them, aud thal yet Ho is different from them, in essence. 
and that the latter do aleo belong to the order of souls but to a very 
high order, is a position which hag becn very often explained in these 
pages. When the power of the Supreme God is manifest in 
the person and Body of the Tirumurtics and other Migher 
Powers, Maheshwara and Badasiva, the identity of the two 
is perceived, nay the Light of the supreme is alone perceived, 
owing to the tenuous Body of the Gois, just as we perceive only 
the light and light alone when looking ata chimney lamp from 
a distance nud the brigh, chimnes corresponding to the person 
and body of the Gods and Jivan muktas, is t ltogether imperceptible. 
tence the defence of the worship of the three Gode; and of the 
Linga which Symbolises the fifth order of Gods, the Sadasivas, 
which is both of form aud forniless; When we remember how ont 
of Sadasiva Tatwam the next tatwa of Maheshwara and the three 
loweat, Brahma, Vishnn and Rudra arise, the Liuga Purana story 
that the Great Light (Jyotis), “that the Pare Light of Lights,” 
the stainleaa, Partless Brahm, “placed within(.nan’s) radiant highest 
Vesture’ (Mund. Up. 3-1-9) From whom all words fall! back nov 
reaching Him, mind as well (Tait. ii. 4) * 774. af 
A557 and 
“whose form stands not within vision’s field, with eye no inan 
beholde Him,” (Katha. ii. 6-9) “ That Bliss Supreme, that all 
description beggars (Kath. ii. 5. 34.) and who according to another 
Upanishad again is “' not grasped hy eye, nor yet by speech, nor by 
other powers nor by mere meditation, or even by bold deeds.” 
(Mund. iii. 1. &), was nor perceived by the greatest gods, who 
were wagiug war against each other ont of Unviitignted Ahankara; 
and that when from that Light and " Life, which dames through 
all creation, Mand, iii, 1. 4), arose that Mighty Sound (Omkara) and 
subsided into the Visible form of the Linga, (Sadnsiva Form) and 
that from this Linga again three Gods arose '* as of that nrahman 
Supreme, it hath also been sang, in Him ie the three" (Svet. i, 7). 
acquires full force and meaning und it cannot be relegated as 
merely a sectarian story. When Vaishnava writers freely quote 
from the Svetas vatara Upanishad for instance , and take the Rudra 
and Siva of these passages as denoting the Highest Brahman, and 
pnt within brackete “ Narayana,” next to auch words, Saivas conld 


wpe eek. w 


Rating tap Dp RET itm same) 


not be doing violence to themselves or to any body when they tnke 
the Siva ond Rudra of the Puranas (whose sole purpose in to 
explain and illustrate Vedic Meanings) as denoting the Supremo 
Brahman. Andwe'card a "aishnuva Pundit explain also that 
there are other Vi«hsus and Norayanos besides the Highest 
Narayana who with the Tirumnrti Rudras are classed as Jivan. 
And it will stand to reason that the Jivas, Rudra, Narayana 
cannot surely comprehend either the Rudra, 
Narayana Parnbrahm. 
n8 one of our respected 


Para Brahm, or 
We have ventured upon this explanation 
Vaishnava frienda took objection to 
the story of Siva’s feet and crown being searched ng a blasphenona 
one. What a firm hold this story has gaton the popular 
imagination, will be proved by the standing memorial of the 
Tiravannamalai Temple, and the Kartigni Feast, and by Vaishna- 
vas also celebrating thia feast, in the same way thry unwittingly 
eclcbrate, Dasara, Brahmotsuva, and Kaman Pandigai. Accord- 
ing to the Snivas, the Kartigai Feast, and "liravaunamalai 
celebration, (celebrated in every other Temple also), and the 
raising of the great coloamn of Light refer to thin Linga Purana 
episode ; but what explanation Vaishnavas have for their Vishnu 


Kartigai, we are yet unable to discover, expect that they followed 
suit, 


The story of the Ardhanarcshwara formation clearly illustratea 
thar Sivam and Sakti is one. Uma meaus literally light and wisdom, 
and this can never be identified with matrer and darkness. This 
episode by the way gives also a refutation to the theory that ‘Uma’ 
Kali is Maya. 

90. They know not that in His Bhoga Form He 
grants enjoyment to jivas. They know not that in 
His Yoga form He grants perfection to yogis. ‘They 
know not that in His fearful form, He makes the souls 
to eat their Karma, They are fools without discern- 
ment who call him one of the gods. 

31. By the One nssuming different and inconsistent 
Forms, they know not that His Form is not cf this 
world. "They know not that all bis different Forms 
areassumed fo. manifesting His different acts of 
Grace. 

They know not that when He destroys He only 
destroys the siu of the world. 

J. M. N. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from p. 179.) 

1l. G«éàfssr err» Hagel As SE 
Quda Gt gm ia 2527 apaa tuu) 
uev asp Qsst &riesi sous 
QGaréfe» aene uses Tsa, 

The Knowing seers, Siv.muni and Siddhasan, 
Adored by the invincible Manis wise, 

And by hosts of Gods, celestials and men— 
From them, my own descent I trace. 


12. 065463 sno Qo Apid D BT OSGI 
$1550 waa Cur Ba Ces fo 
O@ss enu] qardan opus fe 
uss Geerá € amr exafis aO s. 
Of books, approved by our minds best, 
The Vedas, the thief, as all will know ; 
‘Tho body spoken by such Vedas as best, 
My father graced me with here below. 


13. src Qupp Bmw Qui psd awe 
emend Bean owp Auri Oesdaa 
eparu Du) Beno aem? oj. wb Ba % 
SrerubpO ubpS sius so. 

'l'he bliss I own let all the world obtain, 

Imparting secrets of celestial nature, 

The sacred Mantra, intended for mortal man, 

W hich grasping, grasping well, the bliss will mature. 


14. Oroa sr admo Qutss f senda EF 
APAA sena Gron piens Hud 
wonder QsesAgsrian 06 Sau 
uje ni Gur moe Gs gy ww. 
The Lord Ünborn, Nandi His name, 

Him let the great in love worship 
And not forget. And with a heart 
Ever trug, do Hymn the Mantra malika. 


15. .yziG Dsrmnmas srg masse 

Op ag Dsrmumas St gue Campus 

£68 Dsrmneas Srmpdiyp Fraea b 

Qura Ssrmunmas sramu L-T go. 

He placed the fire in man within boundg ; 

He placed it so everywhere: 

He placed it so in the seven worlds ; 

He too confined the truth in words spare. 

Note, On the principle that when pearls are 
strewn before swine, they will trod them down 
to their own ruin. 


16. yy apy Ss emm ouor Agar 
Ugama pot B es o. indiens &ss ig. 
ug. ^er poe DF s mer OFraw 
ysm Gorcr pue Quai Qor A isra. 
Searching for Feet and Crown, the gods 
Found not ; and meeting on earth again, 
Achuta confessed the Feet not found, 
While Brahma lied he round the Crown. 


17, Gu rap rg cope Qf pp 
Spurer SDI UTGE "r"e55 
Ap Dep saD wh Guer Sr of 
apus phos S groermas ere. 
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He rides the ox, and wields both deer and spear 
Inseparable and yet beyond ; He taught 

'l'he Vanity of all we hold so dear 

And placed on my head His gracious feet. 


18. Qesurdens era ss GI SHUSP ar 


wrw ws WOT enu SEAN armen 
eiuácns ws Gsm natae uar 

e u$s APH pid Pore f uS QC Gen. 
The nature of Gneyn, Gnana, Gnathuru 

Of Maya, Mahamaya, and Parai, 

The Self-create, and her Lord Hara 

And His supremacy, all these I knew. 


19. Av i) vows Owi s Care 


wari Quentin eeres ha 
SNEED IDAS & 5er OernCur bp 
amid 292» vA u3 eo eus Q .mQes. 

I knew, nnd at the word of Nandi who 

Is Lord Supreme, and Light and Wisdom 

Of Infinite Bliss and unsullied Love. 

Came I in the line of Kailasa Guru. 


20 mefpurmerrQeo apolar sry vues 


mia umr sara gn Car 

atA w(menr2e) Onisa gg Sah ew 
exe f w mors Cov 5t ei meQ sQer, 

By Nandi's Grace, I entered Mula's frame ; 

By Nandi's grace I Sadasiva attained ; 

By Nandi's grace, to me Trae Wisdom came; 

By Nandi’s grace, i in Yoga ever remained. 


21. Q(54& AGES Gies eflc Cary. 


uShip evs gy eri Os 80556; 
10555 apes Cor gy wren dir 
^56 urs Gursfici&srQer. 
The countless Richs are contained in one Mantra, 
Wherein, the Sum and Moon if made to play 
Round and inflame this Sacred Fire ultra, 
The Yogi's frame, with a colour bright, wiil glow. 
22 9 5 D anri oir Qn Gen er oid Qurss S09 Cor 
wma Onn ches Braj Ls gyn 
(ip D gre Cent Ser oh) acim so Deets ws Gar 
Suro Gey Ces) Wanner gy orlo, 
Ever babbling am I about my Loving Lord ; 
In my own heart T praise Him day and night ; 
On Him, the effalgent Light and my own God; 
I meditate and become at once the self same Light. 


J. M. N. 
(To be continued.) 
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THAYUMANAVAB’S POEMS. 


(Continued from page 33.) 


ge de rus Gace Ont lw 
SÒS D Salam Cpr unu 

aud £6 gu woe ha pem 
en S fpes nuh Cad eov 

Quia Hesse De c 5s ieu 
She. Go1sGug: apr mga i 

Quy Ber eaa se ar 
Dobu diede yaa s $22 

Qu- ip Lgs wig sp: 
sio $0 zr.) ex — B 8o 

uia ugso D ado gpsilena 
Qnm OsrardeGh gy u(mar runs 

Oswe sée(me vei zs wa uon 
Ces gosg ter siae Gum 

Qsfiezp shw i92 Govnn 


Pos Gsrgu Sa1e3w, (CESCH 


125. O Chitbàuanda Siva of all-gracious lila! 
O the Pure unknowable Parabrahmam ! | have not yet 
contracted the austere habit of firmness of mind as 
good asa monkey's grasp !o rest myself in the forest 
or by the sides of the mountains and suffer the bard- 
ship of living on dry leaves &c. and undergoing 
severe heat and cold ; and soto put down the sullen 
obstinacy of my five senres and elade their fierce 
pursuit. Nor have | impressed myself with the abso- 
lute necessity of the gradational steps of Sira- 
Sariya, Sira-Kiriya and Siv«-Yoga.* I find in me 
u bewildered intellect to think that the right under- 
standing and moral reasoning, the surest guide in the 
right conduct of this life, as well as the blind 
silencet are meant to be administered in furtherauce 
of dishonest purposes. O Tho All gracious, de Thou 
grant me the favour that í might seek the company 
of Thy beloved devotees.t 


* The suint establishes that aire-suriya sivc-kiriya ond xira-yogn 
are absolutely necessary for a m:n seeking emancipation 
until and up to the discarding of this body or tho cessation of 
evolution, 5s&ér2er3 is the word used in th: text. It means 
` tlu: good path ' —the contemplation of the Parabrahmam ps the 

Supreme Siva (Bivoham) being the highest stage. 

t The reference is to the school of idealists wlo take the 
xpizitual Bummum Bonum to be the mere ‘sitting damb’ without 
the Gneyam (the Goal) of course regardless of the mundane 
concerns end of self (soul). 
dovotees are alluded to. 

tc f. 18th Sutra 8. Botham. 

15 


It may be also ssid that bypocritioc. 


as mwem esex Eumh 
ee Cox ae en&Cu; 
he sam@x Cary Aiape Gen 
sÜeceu Gor mwcu S ner Qr 
O16 Borg are» "4 (o. pst & wy #0 
& c Gasenes wie Gan 
465,5 (pens sae Fase 
er Bu Cavi» Bees e eio 
Curswi s uaa wiw mg 
weg e Gora] Onde yua 
PEYS WisguT wra Sauder 
dos ComtS g. dis SCw 
Css Corsydd srg Courses a 
Da yi gbawa yerenG gen 
Daha spew Son Gowun 


Fhe Gangu eemsGu. (426) 


126. 
O The Pure unknowable Parabrahmnm ! 


O Chithananda Siva of all gracious lifa! 


From that duy of Thy creation of these myriads of 
Andas or worlds—that is, the day on which Thou, the 
Universal Life-Principle* of a unique Kind of Light, 
didst, by Thy Grace, will to evolve and manifest. the 
names and forms of this universe from its primordial 
invisible state in Thee—from that day to this, as Thy 
dependent slave I have undergone courtiess deaths 
and births. The present hu:nan bütht must be, of 

course, the best of them ; for, it will help me over to 
get at the very aims] of this life; so that, before my 
death, | should fulfil its mundane terms by suffering 
and quitting the wicked gunas moga &c , nnd, after 
a complete discrimination of myself from Thee, 
become absorbed in the Supremes. Bliss of adraita 
union with Thee If, on the other hand, I should 


* The Parama-siva may be called a common world—soul wherein 
man and nature meet and mingle. C F. Byron “ Panthcism in 
ite purer form is practically identical with animism. It is also ic 
accord with the Platonic and Pythogorean belief that all the 
movements and forces of the world are the result of a World-Soul 
or ANIMA-McxpiI—Ho is the Essential Deitv—TnH& SovL or ALL 
TüAT ts. C. F. the Tamil Upanishad “aay qp seo s s ou" 
(all that is ia the body of the Lord) contained in the famous verse 
of the Holy Work ‘ Siva-damna-Vicharam '. 


Tssluiaos Qspucicóà ssge«torss ze 
GasawsesS em (C2 c oar moa npféa 94m so Biers 
etdun 22 AOL LOBE ^o GIIA TIL MPTPPI PPM 
e.caTuezaesp Fals uso GR 1G m ost a tort: 


[Both Vada and Agema do say that, because all that ismey be 
said tu be the body of the Supereme Lord (Brahm), the senses are tho 
Brahm, the Karanas (internal sensce) are tho Brahw, and the soul 
or jiva conditioned is the Brahm. It is only those that do not 
understand thie truth will cry out like an owl that jiva (soul or 
pasu or atma) is che Supreme Siv- or Brahm (who is the indwell- 
ing Spirit of the aniverses) and thus meet with a failure.) 


* C. F. “ Man is the evolution of the mollusc "---Darwin. 
C.F, 4lat vorse. 
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lose this corporeal state sooner than that, O my Lo:d, 
I have no other alternative for my salvation * 


Baw eA ar p Baap ec RIO 
wre orpds Cusap 
Osp p wit Seu ujo S Dae 
ae D ex&($ugg 00594 
Bus Aissami ape gem — eB aou 
SAF as @Aca er yel em é 
ca uppami Get poma 
Qo& sen Cusrerup apa» pu Ge» 
aw (5d grasp big wem a 
iae Gerofgeu ead ger ex 
asio B 5diis ath wusug® 
weg «130865 ang exon e 
Crud $5482. (5 Ags Cure dla 
Cupp sexOs waral@ 
Osha apadu Sow Cowon 
Ape Gergw Swis. 


127. O Chithananda Siva of all gracious lila! 
The Pure unknowable Parabrahmaw ! 


Can I ever attain the highest state of Thy Gpaua 
through the successful Yoga practice of the Divine 
Siddhas?t ‘hey would become sunk in the vast 
sweetness of the ambrosia in their Soma’s orb, which 
is caused by the heatof devout meditation at their 
hearts brought to bear upon the boundless blaze of 
the innermost fire { produced by the nll gracious- 
ness of the kundalin,§ in the doing of the Siva Raga 
yoge t of Yama Niyama, A’sana, cf. 


(4267) 


R. SnHunmuca MEUDSLIAR, 
(To be continued.) 


* Vike notes to 48th verse. 
C. F. Notes to verses 60, 87, R8, 89, 100, 106 & 108. 
. "This mayaic body isthe vessel as it were, given ua by the 
Providence of God, willed out of the matter, maya. Without the 
venae] we cannot oross the ocean of life. Therefore it is our duty 
to preserve thia vessel (body) in tact until we croas the snid ocean- 
life and reach the moksha of eternal Peace and Blies. 


+ Biddhas are the typical ascetics described in the preceeding 
ten verses 57 to 66. 


1 Vide note to ' samana’ under 30th verse. 


§ Kundalin. Theallusionis to the Siva—Sukti acting upon the 
Sudda maya (the last essence of matter). 

|| Siva Raja Yoga of eight parta is alluded tons the sole mode of 
practising Yoga in the best successful manner. The saint asa 
a. Y.gin d himself in describing the details of 
this Yoga—practice which is of course only completel joyable, 
Vide 30tes to 61at, verse. alii HS 

«| A'sana or a'thana means ‘sent or posture.’ There are nine 
kinds of seata prescribed anc the most convenient one for a 
pc in Yogs (nat withont a guru !) may be chosen out of them, 

ey are (3) ‘ aosfen’ (suvathikam) is to peas the soles of feet 
betwixt the thigh and the knes and sit erect. (2) ‘Carmea’ 
(Komugam) in to piace the legs crossways under the thighs and to 
sit so, h à the thick toes with tbe hands; (8) ‘ugno’ 
(Padmam) is to place the soles of feet Crossways over both the 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


l. * May Kamamardana the cause of existence, 
and coutinuance and destruction, (Himself) uncaused 
be (propetious) to the boundless desires of the world. 


2. “May be who is united with Uma, (Himself) 
without illusion, (yet) of multiform illusion, without 
attributes, the destroyer cf evil dispositions, of incor- 
ruptible wealth, the Lord of Kubera, be counted 
excellent. 


3. “May that deity (Siva) protect us all, who is 
the seat of prosperity, and by whose means Kuilása 
disappeared and descended to Pá&tála, yielding by its 
weight, which he caused on account of its being with 
(suppoited by) the ten-faced (Itàvana). 


4. “May he who bears Siva in his mind engrossed 
by devotion, and the earth on his shoulders, with as 
much ease as if it were an ornament, long prevail. 


5. “ By that king of satisfied wishes with crowds 
of conqueted enemies, who is known by the name of 
Panajaya stambha, this building was made. 


6. “ May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire- 
destroying Siva, to whom tle earth, space, moon, 
fire, the sun, &c., are a body, be victorious. 


7. “The good-faced among nations (the beauty of 
the world) aprung from a mother bringing forth 
heroes, remains without doubt in a place of lotuses, 
full of sacred waters, und is adorned with all sorts of 
precious stones. 


8. and9. * Siva the beautiful, sits in the broad 
lake Siras, which teems with (is, à mine of) lotuses, 
resembling variegated gems, and is full of water for 
sprinkling the fortunate and much loved Kámaráju 
who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the 


source (receptacle) of glory, and is earnest in worship- 
ping Sivas. 

192, “ He (Kamaruja) who dwells on the heads of 
Kings, caused this temple of Siva, which resembles 


the temple on Kailasa, to be erected for the happiness 
of the earth." 


(From the inscription in the Ganesa Pagoda at 
Mamallaipuri. (Seven Pagodas). Age. Before 
500 A. D.) 


thighs (4) 4r.» (Veeram) is to pass the left ieg on the right thigh 
and eit erect (5) Geef (Kesari) is to place the legs below ibe 
membrum virile in contact vith the vital artery lying between the 
anus and the pudenda aud to sit seeing towards the nose after 
placing the elbows o1 -he knees and letting the fingers staight up. 
(6) v4 £7 (Pathiram) is to sit ae in seat No. 5 except that both the 
legs ehould be held with the hands. (7) cos; (muttam) is to 
pressthe said vital artery with the left foot and cause the right 
foot to press against the left placed aa above and soto remain 
motionless. (8) cysò (Maycoram) is to press the two elbowa 
against the navel and so to rest the body on the hands placed on 
the ground with the legs stretched straight behind and the head 
erect and (9)‘ aso?’ (Sukam) is the sat suiting the convenience 
and advantage of the practiser. The practiser will do well, if fit 
to learn the snitable seat or posture from bia preceptor or initiator 
(Guru). Still the above are explained (o serve ss an incentive 
thongh not a complete guide to Gnana Badava. ; 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


The Student of Sanskrit or of Philosopby had till now 
to look for any information coucerning Indian Philosophy 
either in the original Sanskrit Texts themselves, in the 
stray or disconnected essays scattered through the worka 
of Wilson, Colebrooke, or Goldetücker, or in Duesson’s 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie! which appeals 
perhaps to a different public and in which the evolution 
and historical character of Indian Philosophy cannot in 
the nature of things occupy more than a subsidiary place. 
Between the voluminous though excellent essays of a few 
Sanskritists on one or two departments of Indian 
Philosophic Thought on the one hand, and the extremely 
sketchy and sometimes positively mischievons accounts of 
the whole range of Indian Philosophy in such books as 
Monier Williams’ “ Brahminism and Hinduism” and 
“Indian Wisdom," and Weber's “ History of ‘Indian 
Literature,” on the other, it has always been an insuperable 
trouble to the Student of Indian Philosophy that he could 
not refer with ease for any information on branches of 
Indian Philosophy to an authoritative book that would be 
at once concise and exhaustive, adequate in treatment, clear 
and sympatbetic in exposition. Such an ideal book was 
being felt as a sorry want ever since the impulse give- to 
the stady of Sanskrit Philosophy by the publication of 
Duesson's “ Eler:ents of Metaphysics,” and Max Müller's 
“ Three lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy." This want 
we might boldly say has in & way been remedied by the 
publication of Prof. Max Müller's " Indian Philosophy ” of 
which this article ia & review. Prof. Max Müller, that 
Nestor among Sanskritists now living, ‘as set himself, in 
the present book, to the work of showing the evolotion of 
the main lines of Indian Philosophic thought as presented 
tous in the six systems of Indian Philosophy, and the 


Re. Agnum unm eee eee 
* The Six Systeme of Indian Philosophy. By The Right Hon. F. 
Max Müller, K. M. Longmans Green and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, 
London. 1893, 8yo, Pp. xxxii. and 618. Price 18 Shillings. 
1 Ae an introduction to this book ie affixed ^ translation of 
Madbusüdaaa Seraswati's Prasthana Bheda, s very valuable resumé 
of Indian systems of Philosophy. 


historical growth and collateral developments of some 
schools of thought side by side with one another as in the 
case of te Vedanta and theSankbys. We will sec therefore 
that to the author who is able to impose upon himself 
such à weighty task a sound ‘linguistic training is as 
much essential as a deep acquaintance with the Schools 
of modern and ancient European Thought. If we 
may judge from his previous works,as a scholar that 
could breathe with perfect ease and calmness in an 
atmosphere that is so rarified as that of Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Kant? and Descartes, as a atudent that has studied 
with abiding attention all the intricate problems connected 
with the growth and development of every important 
religion under the Sun, as a navigator that can steer 
with a composure that comes only of an infallible skill 
in the art, all the boisterous seas of early Indian Philosophy 
and more than all as an expounder that is in good 
sympathy with whatever he gives an account of, tuat 
would speak as a strong adherent would do, and neve- 
distort,caricature, colour, or twist any system he is speaking 
about, Max Müller's competency for this truly responsible 
work should raise him above othera in the English-knowing 
world. It is therefore not surprising that this book of 
Max Müllers should have been looked forward io with 
expectation for some time. It should be in the hands of 
allstudents of Indian Philosophy who would be sure to 
welcome the book now that it appears. There is good 
index at tlie end of the volume though here and there there 
are flagrant omissions, and the whole book is attractively 
got up. The printing is clear and the price is oct very 
moderate. In the body of the book there are “many 
mistakes which indeed shonld be a surprising feature to 
students accustomed to Max Müller's previons works. 
That Max Müller, whose immense use as a Vedic scholrr 
and a student of tne World's pnilosophies and religions to 
the world of letters can be best measured by the turn that 
Sanskrit studies have taken in European Universities,? and 
who would be the last man to spare any trcubles on behalf 
of à book which should mark an era in the study of Indian 
Philosophy just as his “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature," in Vedic studies? and on the correctness of, and 
sound presentation in which so much depends, should 
complain of the weakness of his old age, and ask forgive- 
ness at the hands of his readers for mistakes that might 
have escaped his notice, really overcowes us with a feeling 
of sadness and regiet as we openthe book and remember 
that Mr. A. E. Gough, despite his kindness in reading.a 
revise of Max Müller's book, has not been equal to the task 
which Max Müller, alone ang unassisted, in his vigorous 
days, was doing as perfectly as any proficient in proof- 
with an introduction by Ludwig Noiré. Macmillan end Co. 


3 Yide H. Q. Bühler's speech in the Ninth international Congreas 
of Ozientalists held in 1892. 
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examining. It. bas always been a matter of very: rare 
curiosity for one to be able to find even slight topogrupbical 
misprints, much less mistakes of fact in the professor's 
books. Unfortunately our book has a 'itile too much of 
errors of both descriptions, as compared with his previous 
weeks. The only reparation we have for all this, 
and it is more than «reparation, is his own touching words 
in the preface (p. XXI) “a man of seventy-six has neither 
the eyes nor the memory which he had at twenty-six, and 
lie may be allowed to appeal to younger men for such help 
as he himself in his younger days has often and gladly 
lent to his Guru and fellow labourers.”4 We will advert 
to all such mistakes in the course of our-review. Prof. 
Mex Muller after sketching in the preface the buckbone 
of the Indian Philosophies, so to speak, namely the Advai 
tism of Sankara, and Kapila’s creed, and justly vindicating 
the right view each maintains from its own standpoint, 
speaks about the importance of the study of Indian 
philosophy :—“ And if hitherto no one would have called 
himself a philosopher who had not read and studied the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of DesCartes and Spinoza, 
of Locke, Hume, and Kant in the original, I hope that the 
time will come when no one will claim that name who is 
not acquiated av least with the two prominent systems of 
ancient Indian Philosophy, the Vedanta and the Sinkbya” 
(p. XVII). Regarding the six main systems he has dwelt 
on, and their prominent apostles, he has been very careful 
to give a complete view and to represent them as a follower 
himself would, And thus he says “If we want our friends 
to love our friends, we do not give a full account of their 
yualities but we dwell on one or two of the strong points 
of their character. This is what 1 have tried to do for 
my oid friends, Badarayans, Kapila and the rest" 
(p. XVIII) and elsewbere says again “It is in the Wal- 
halla of real philoscphers that I claim a place of honour 
for the representatives of the Vedanta and the Sankhya” 
(p. XV1I). Whatever seemed in the exposition of a system 
uot likely to appeal to European tastes or sympathies, that, 
he says, he has sedulously avoided, though wedo not kncw 
if in a book of such magnitude, claiming to traverse the 
ground of the whole philosophic literature existing in India, 
this would be a proceeding not prejudicial to the interests of 
Sanskrit Scholarship, And there are other blemishes also 
especially in the treatment of the later devolopments of 
each cardinal systen,, to which we will direct the attention 
ofthe reader when we take chapter after chapter for 
review. Professor Max Muller gives as his opinion, and 
in this he echoes the views of that out and out, radical, 
Sankhyan expositor? of tLe Vedanta of tho sixteenth 


* For the same etruinof moving complaint, see a'so Max Muller's 
Phychological Religion. New issue 1898. Preface p. XVI. 

5 Hie commentary on the Vedanta Sutras is now being translated 
by Ganganath Jha. m. a, 
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century, Vignanabhikshu, whom the most keen-witted of 
pundits of the present day will not approach without 
tremor-and a sense of diffidence, that thefe is no.don 

there has been ever from the beginning of pbilosopbical 
thought in India extending to the remotest past, & 

& common amount of floaling parcels of plastid 
philosophic matter which every ingenious thinker was 
ready to shape as he will and add tkem os bricks to the 
edifice he reared, This idea is what one should have 
expected from Max Müller after his extensive study rang- 
ing over the whole realm of Indian Philosophy, and he 
expresses it in a markedly fine style, “ The longer I have 
studied the various systems, the more have I become 
impressed with the view taken by Vignana Bhikshu and 
other: S, that there is behind the variety of the six systems, 
a common fund of what may be called national or popular 
philosophy, a large Manasa lake of Philosophical thought 
and language, faraway in the distant North, and in the 
distant Past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw 
for his own purposes.” (p. XVIII) The truth of this can 
well be brought home to the mind of any ore who wishes, 
to think seriously, by taking into consideration the four 
primordial elements or.rather the basic pillars of primary 
philosophic efforts in India, ns shadowed forth by the 
principal and undoubtedly archaic Upanishads, in the 
pregnant terms Atman and Brahman, Prakriti and 
Purusha, how out of these four main lines of ideas, two 
important schools evolved, the Sankhya and tho Vedanta as. 
represented in Badarayana® and Kapila, and how by 
squaring, cubing and halving each respectively or by 
combining and permuting both in various proportions, 
with some existing terms deleted and new ones added, was 
brouglit into existence the various other schools of philoso- 
phic activity adorning the Sütra and Purána, nay even still 
later periods, such as Sankara's unflinching Monism, 
Ramanuja's Visishtadwaitism,? Vidyaranya’s and Vachas- 
pathi Misra’s graft of a little Sankhya on Sankara's Monism 
and Vignana Bhikshu's clever amalgam of Sankya and 
Vedanta which borders upon that of Ramanvjs, the 


6 How pua alloy of Kapila he meant to possess is yet open to 
question. Sankara his expounder is a consistant, adherent to the 
Uponishad doctrines. He heade the latest recension of a school 
represented by Gaudapeda and others, Which of the two, Bamanuja 
or Sankara, pourtrays Badarayana correctly cannot be settled satie- 
factorily in the abaenc^ sf any other work of Badarayana venting his 
views. 1f consistent logic, sharp intellection and a faithful, sensible 
and unswerving interpretation of the Upanishads are teken into 
consideration, Sankara indeed is Ramanuja’s superior, No doubt 
the Upanishads are older than the Brahma Sutras and represent as 
such an earlier view. Vide Thibaut’s introduction to the Sariraka 
Bhashya of Sankara. Sacred Books of the East, 


7 As regards the Chit, Aobit, asd Icwara (Padarthatritayam) 
and the Sankhyan complexion of his cult, see Vedantatattvasara 
of Ramanuja, 
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Pácupnthn system which is little else but Katmanuja 
inoculated wilh a goodly dose of Sankhya, not to speak 
of Yoga, «s given to us in Pataniali’s theism, Vaiseshi:.u, 
Nyaya and a mixture of the two Intter, Nyayn-Vaiseshika 
and the later modern developments therefrom. But it is all 
the same for a scientific student of philosophy to say, that 
all the existing systems liave emanated or developed fiom 
a beginning of complex fancies in the minds of the avcient 
Hindus regarding the aetiology und eschatology of things, 
sometimes by slow growths in independent directions, and 
often by an interblending and intertwining of branches 
with new suckers shooting forth from the resultant tangle. 
as to think, as Vignina Bhikshu* suggests in a spirit 
of Orthodox piety or enlightened liberalism, whichever it 
may be, that all the various philosophies have helind 
them a common fund of tinth, and that Nyaya. Vaiseshika. 
Yoga, Sanklya and Vedanta are but steps in the 
ladder of spiritual progress both in a cosinic and psychic 
sense [viz. the various s(ages reached in the objective 
world of intellectnal efforts by philosophers who fo:- 
niulated independent systems corresponded with stages or 
milestones in the subjective growth of the Soul in each 
human individaal?, Nyaya indicating the lowest rung while 
Vedanta the highest. Vignana Bhikshu’s view may be 
tersly epigramitiatised, if we parody Prof. Hacckel’s well- 
known biogenetic law, and understand by his phylogeny, 
the summary of the different distinct mental steps arrived 
at by various philosophies i» the Indian philosophic world, 
as a Monad's spiritual ontogeny is recapitulated by 
World's phylogeny or Phylogeny reflects Ontogeny. In 
any case after looking into the unique structure of every 
Indian philosopbic dogma. and the relations that link it 
with every other system living near it, we must conclude 
that there has been a persisting course of evolution of 
thought through centuries, much the same as the pariucna? 
of Icwara postulated by Ramanuja. Prof. Max Moller 
deplores towards the end of the preface the neglect into 
which the study of some philosophies such as Yoga Lave 
fallen and hence adds most feelingly'" * It is feared, how- 
ever, that even this small remnant of philosophical 
learning will vanish in one or two generations. as the 
youtbs of the present day. even if belonging to ortho- 
dox Brahminic families. do not take fo these studies as 
there is no encouragement” (p. XX) and vet he rejoices 
that there are modern Hindus now siog who “after 
studying the history of European Philosophy, have devoted 
themselves to the hononrable tnsk of making their own 
national philosophy better known to the world at large.” 


* Vide Sankhyn Pravachana Bhashya, and for an almcet similar 
view see Aunic Besant. Fou” Great Religions of the World: 
* Sec Madhava’s Sarvadareana Sangraha. 


19 Compare also his pupil Kielhori/s remarks in the introduc- 
tion to Nagoji Bhatte'e Pavibhaehendnsékharn. 
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[n this connection afier pointing ont that “ a mixing up 
of philosophical with religions aud theosophic propaganda, 
inevitable us it is said to be in India, is «Iways dangerous," 
he enumerates a number cf Jonrnals as being instiumental 
in guiding people aright and in deterring them f. om 
mixing up philosophical creed with sectarian religious 
littlenesses, and among which “The Light of Truth” is 
brought im as one, I shall quote the sentence itself, * But 
such Journals as the Prowlit, the Brakmadédin, the Light of 
Truth, and lately the Journal of the Buddhist ca! Soctel y, 
have been doing most valnable service " and further on he 
continues referring to Texta and Translations and to the 
necessity of bringing to light the non-Sanskrit philosophical 
literature that exists in the South of India, in such 
raplurons terms, “ What we want are Texts and Transla- 
tious and any information that can throw light on the 
chronoloty of Indian Philosophy. Nor should their 
labour be restricted to Sanskrit Texts. In the South of 
India there exists a philosophical literature which, though 
it may show clear traces of Sanskrit influence, contains 
also original indigenous elements! ! of grent beauty and of 
great importance for historical purposes. Unfortunately 
few scholars only have taken up, as yet, the study of the 
Dravidian Janguages and literature, but young students 
who complain that there is nothing left todo in Sanskrit 
Lite:ature, wonld, 1 believe. find their labours amply 
rewaided in that field" (pp. XX-XXI). These are the 
words in which he is referring to the study of indigenous 

Tamil works on Philosophy, Literatnie and what not, and 

no need that we should emphasise too strongly if South 

India and its native literary activity have ever been 

absent from his thoughts when thinking of an historical 

evolution of Indian Philosophies, extant and extinct. 

The only other reference he makes to the Siddhanta 

Deepika is in the chapter on the Mimamsa, where, in the 

course of onr review. we will dicct appropriately the 

reader's attention to if, 


The book is divided into niue chapters, The tirs! or the 
introductory chapter deals with the physical and other 
material environments in which the Hindus found them- 
selves placed that helped u guod dca for such a rich 
harvest of philosophic speculations in India, and with the 
natural facilities afforded by physical features and tbe ant 
of keen competition for the necessari-s of life «mong the 
Hindus, tending to stimulate ther to thin’: seriously 
about Soul and God, the subjectivation of the Homan Indi- 
vidual and the objectivity of the puzzling Kosmos. The 
second chapter gives an account of the Vedas and the Vedic 
gods, and seeks to fathom in their inmost depths for 
the latent springs of the futur ; philosophical fermentation of 
Indiaand to explain how the potential germs imbedded in 
11 See inter alia my communication, “ Tho University and the 


Vernaculars. The Modrae Mail, March 12th 1897, 


them blossomed np into the vague philosophic surmises of 
theU panishad epoch and into the systematised philosophical 
Systems of the Sutra period. This brings us to the third 
chapte: entitled * The systems of Philósophy " where in 
the main he endeavours to find ons the common ground- 
work of the six main systems cf Philosophy and to point 
to the necessity of a mnemonic literature being present in 
the absence of writing, when pupils originally learnt the 
respective systems in retired A'sramas in forests by getting 
by rote a collection of well-arranged aphorisms constrzcted 
with due eeference to minimise the labour of memory. 
supplemented by cral running commentaries from their 
preceptors. Chapter IV gives an excellent summary of the 
Uttaiamimamsa of Badarayana as conceived and explained 
by Sankara, with a few remarks on Ramannja’s systein. 
Chapter V deals with the Purvamimanmsa whose old name 
is Nyaya, since in it was o:iginally devoloped those 
elements of Indian Logic, which migrated in snccession 
to Golama's Nyaya system, Badarayana’s creed in the 
hands of its later adherents, and up to the Nadiya recen- 
sion of the Nyaya school disfiguring it to such a length 
that it lost sight of the original philosophic aim it set 
before itself and covered itself with a thick mist of verbal 
acrobatia or Word-jugglery. Or perhaps as Max Muller 
thinks, the particular materials which, to the exclusion of 
others, the Purvamimamsa drew from the common fund of 
philosophical : store werealso diawn upon by various other 
Schools. as necessity arose. In Chap. VI he gives an acconnt 
of the Sankhya, prefaving it with a sho:t summary of the 
later Vedantic devolopments with which the Sankbya was 
freely mixed. Chap. VII has for its subject “ Yoga and San- 
khya,” discusses the elation between these two, and ends 
with au aualysis of the Yoga,and (he bearing of the Sankhya 
on it. In Chap. VIII Nyayaand Vaiseshika are tvuched upon, 
with a fairly good account ot the Nyaya inits later stages, 
aud an excellent resumé of the Indiau Logic. The indis- 
solubleties between the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are very 
well sketched. In Chap. IX which is the last chapter, the 
Vaiseshika as an independant system is taken into con- 
sideration, and the Indian atomic philosophy and the so call- 
ed “ qualities” postulated by Kanada are examined. The 
closing section gives a thonghtful comparative view of all the 
six systems, with the points of contrast between them and 
showing the underlying unity of conception running through 
them though sometimes imbedded far below the surface, 
Whatever we may to have to say as regards the comple- 
tenes: or anything like exhanstiveness in the treat- 
ment of the varions systems adopted in the present work, 
one cannot bnt admire the almost Indian fashion in 
which the philosophies are presenied to the readers 
without any perversion, distortion, or colouring aud the 
broad-minded sympathy and extreme reverence for pro- 
ductions of the Past evidenced in his exposition of the 
Indian systems. Move than all, not content with explain- 
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ing the philosopky with the skill and clearness of a true 
philosopher, the Professor on every occasicn is anxious 
to wace the primary thoughts, difficulties and aspirations 
that surged within the breasts of Kapila, Radarayana and 
the rest, which might have ended in the six gand 
systems of philosophy as the final solutions of problems 
presenting themsel ves to those thinkers in this inexplicable 
dramu of life. Prof. Max Mnller wanta to find beneath 
the apparently cold philosophies of Kapiln and Badarayana 
which were evidently the culminating apshot uf a whole 
period or a series of periods of philosophic incubation, 
the living motives, the way ont of human troubles, losses 
or despondency and the incipient thoughts, conceived by 
those thinking people in a purely resigned spirit hankering 
after the Troth, He creates sympathies in us to like our 
old philosophers, since the same problems which aesnil 
us in thinking moments, confronted them, and the possible 
solutions that strnck them as ways ont of the difficulty 
they have handed down to posterity. And therefore they 
human from top to toe and meant these as a 
niethod of consoling reflection when we open our eyes to 
the gordiau knot of this world presented to our senses. 


were all 


There is rotling striking in the Introductory chapter 
for people that have been already osed to Max Muller's 
other works! ?, especially his four courses of Gifford lectures 
on Natural, Physical, Anthropological and Psychological 
Religion, and bis Hibbert lectures on the Religions of 
India, for, in it we get only a connected pPesentation of his 
early views appertaining to the growth of philosophical 
thoughts in India almost necessitated by its ancient 
geographic and economic conditions, The peace and plenty 
which peopie in India enjoyed in olden times coupled with 
a prodigal snpply of feod which Nature lavished 
without much labour on the pait of the inhabitants, 
gave them litile care to mind the problems of everyday 
wants and left them nothing whatever of the modern 
heat of politics, and thas surrounded as they were by a 
Inxoriant vczetation, tropical groves and pleasant streams, 
Nature quickened (heir minds to a multitude of speculations 
about the mystery, variety and unity of the visible 
Kosmos, which culminated after namberless generations in 
the solid systems of philosophy, the gloy of the Indian 
peoples. That this was so, is evident when we look into 
the internal historical evidences supplied by the antece- 
dent conditions that gave birth to Buddhism, the intellec- 
tual life in ancient India 19 reflected in the Swetaswatara, 
Kaushitaki and other Upanishads, and the poat-Buddhistic 
history given us in the Tripitake, Brehmajalasutta and the 
like. The assistance of the Mahabharata also may be called 
in here, as affording us a splendid rlimpse of the domestic 
life lead by the Hindas in thos, hoary days. More than 
all, the accounts of Megasthenes, the the smbassador of 


1? Vide also Max Muller's s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatare, 
Chap. IY and his “ Indie, what can it teach us 2” 
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Selencus Nicator at the court of Chandragupta, and of 
Hiouen-thsang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India 
at what may be called the Renaissance period of Sansk it 
Literature, give us their own share of evidence asto the 
philosophic and almost unpolitical atmosphere in which 
tbe people of ancient India breathed. Thus Prof. Max 
Moller aficr samming up all the evidence has to say, 
~ As far hack as we can trace the history of thought in 
India, from the time of king Harsha and the Buddhist 
pilgrims back to the descriptions found in the Mahabha- 
rata, the testimonies cf the Greek invaders, the minute 
accounts of the Buddhists in theiv Tripitaka, and in the 
end the Upanisbads themselves, and the bymns of the 
Veda, we are met cverywhe;e by the same pictoye, a 
society iu which spiritual interésts predominate and throw 
all material interests into the shade, a world of thinkers, 
a nation of philosophers" (p. 42). 


In the second chapter an account of the Vedas is given 
as the literary document in which philosophy had not as yet 
been differentiated from religion, or nt least, in the Samhita 
portion of which even a forecast is hardly possible of the ap- 
parent. distinction bet ween religion and philosophy inaugu- 
rated imperveptibly in the Upanishads and reaching its 
noonday vigour in the Sutra period. ‘The varions steps 
by which the chaos of Vedic philosophy was reduced to the 
cosmos of the Sutra-period Schools are lucidly sketebed, 
with philological notes on various words Tound in the 
Vedas that becamic in aftertimes, the key-stones of various 
philosophic systems, The syncretism and the henotheism of 
the Samhitas and the Bralimanas, as well as the polytheistic 
tendencies found in the earlier portions of some of the 
Rig-Vedic hymns. nie succeeded Ly the pantheism and 
monotheism of the Upanishads, nay. in some instances, by 
ntterances pointing to a positive belief in monism. When 
speaking about the three classes of Vedic gods, of the sky, 
of the mid-air and of the earth. he alludes to the curious 
fact of the absence of anything like Star-worship in India 
tosoy prominent extent. and then goes on “A few of the 

stars only. such as were connected with human affairs, de- 
termining cert^in seasons, and marking the time of rain 
(Hyades), the return of calmer weather (Pleiades), or the 
time for mowing (Krittikas), were noticed and named, 
but they never rose to the rank of the high sods.” (p. 49) 
Professor Mux Muller is evidently making here av errone- 
-one distinction between the Piviades aud the Krittikas 
which both, on the other hand. refer to the. same s idely 
extended groups.’ The distinction between syncretism and 
henotheiam which puzzled and confounded Prof. Weber 
is well worth noting. Several gods in the Vedas owing to 
their position in Nature were secn to perform the same acts, 


13 Bec Neweomh's Popwlae Metros p- 436, Also B. G. Tilak. 
Orion ne Rercarches into rhe Antiquity of the Vedas. 
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and hence a Vedic poet might well take upou bimsalf to 
say that Agni acted not only with Indrn or Savitri but that 
in certain of his duties Agni was Indra and was Savitri. 
The number of Jual and triple gods that were thus 
addressed as working ^n uniscn for the time will be 
b: ought within the phase of worship known as syncretism 
and it is to be carefully distingaisheC from henotheism 
which addresses for the moment either Indra or Agni 
or Varuna as the only God in existence with an entire 
forgetfulness of all other gods. And this distinction is 
very interesting to us since it was a pms asitorum to 
Prof. Weber in the study of comparative mythology, und 
he actually mistook the syucretism of Prof. Max Muller 
for his henotheism, and began blamiug him on that 
account, Jua way therefore we could see how the syn- 
eretism of the Vedic poets should lead to the later mono- 
theistic theology, and the henotheistic phase to monistic 
philosophy which in the hands of sankara rose to beea 
wonderful engine of influence, He points to two suktas 
from tbe Rig Veda,! * and finds in the firstof them the germs 
of monotheism and in the second of Adwaitism. He also 
translates for ns “The Hymn to the Unknown God” from the 
Rig Veda, which though other scholars believe was intend- 
ed for the individualised god, Prajapati, Max Muller 
maintains to be the expression of a yearning after one 
supreme Deity, who had made Heaven and Earth, the Sea, 
and al] that in them is, This is one of the very few hymns 
inthe Rig Veda pointing in a decided manner to the thirst 
of the Indian mind after a monotheistic conception to start 
with, And from the monotheistic Prajapati sprang con; 
ceptions of Brahman (neut), unnianifested and absolute, 
und Brahma (mase) manifested and phenoménal, and an 
emanation from  Nírg«uam Brahman, useful from a 
Vyávabáric pointof view for the popular worship of minds 
full of overflowing devotion towards a Father in Heaven.” 
The Nasadiya hymn of the RigVeda gives us a cline to 
the mind of the Vedic poet wno constantly oscillated 
between a personal and impersonal or rather a super- 
personal cause from whence the Universe emanated. The 
term a? 3 
abolishing ideas connected with the male or female -ex, 
with a personal and proper name, limited p» jacto .nd 
therefore not fit to fill tke place which was to be filled hy 
an unlimited and absolnte power. as tl? primary cause of 
all created things. The various meanings of Brahman, 


That One. was applied to the Deity as 


13 J shall quote them at length here :—(i! Rr. 1, 164, 46. Th 
MA Ag: THA aei anf gå aR aE: ii) ne. 
x,1:9,2. aed Halt BIG dd TH THI € sqq 


a WC (444 3TH. 
pp. 180 ot 404. 


Viso see Max Müller. Physical Religiou. 
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Atman, Tadekam, and the etymology of Brahman from 
Brib are elaborately discussed. Max Muller dissents from 
the opinion of Prof. Weber that “the loges-idew had no 
antecedents in Greece to account for it’ but was influenc- 
ed by the Vedie Vách. He says “ Tc say nothing else, Vách 
is a feminine, Logos! ? a masculine, and that involves more 
than a differeuce cf grammatical gender” (p. 74) and a 
little further on adds * it is quite true that Prof. Weber 
was careful to add the clause ‘that he did not intend to 
give any opiniou ou this question,’ but, after such a confes- 
sion it is hardy becoming to hint that those who have 
given an opinion on this question, had derived their in- 
formation from kim.” Though Prof. Max Muller, in duty 
bound, deplores the ecuduct of Prof. Weber. it is all of a 
piece with what I previously described of him.'" Ln con- 
nection with this question of Logos, Prof. Max Muller 
thrashes out the subject of intellectual intercourse between 
the Hindus and the Greeks in olden days and the limits of 
possibilities of an exchange of philosophical thought bet- 
ween the two conntries, and then reverts to the derivation 
of Brahman in the following words, “T prefer to begin with 
Brahman as a synonym of Brih in Brihaspati, meaning 
word or speech, and to admit hy the side of it another 
Brabmzo, meaning that which utters or drives forth 
(Prachya vayati) or manifests or creates, that which is the 
universal support (Skambha) or force (Daksha). in fact 
Brahman such as we find it afterwards, whether as a 


acuter, Brahinan or for more popular purposes, as a. mas- 
euline, Brahma’ (p. 92 [u this he differs from Duesson 
who proposes for the woad a vitaulistic origin and from 
many an another scholar giving ov suggesting ever so 
many possibie conjectures. He also believes n remote con- 
nection may be scented in point of significance between 
the Greek Logos and the Indian Braliman considering the 
relutions! * mind and speech bore to one another in the cyes 
of the Hindu. And he concludes the chapter. after looking 
to the meaning and occurrence in the Vedas of the words 
Atman and the rest, with the lines. “a belicf in that Praja- 
pati, asa personal god, was the beginning of monotheistic 
religion in Tndia, while the recognition of Brahman and 
Aiman ns one. constituted the foundation of all the monis- 
tic philosophy of that conntry” (p, 96). 


e The systems of philosophy is the subject of. the 3rd 
chapter. The aim of this chapter is to present the com- 
mou  philosonhical ideas shared by all the schools. Such 
idens were to be found. in the most pronouaced form in the 
classical Upanishads, and having them as the foundations 
the superstructure of many systems was rnised, These ger- 
minal notions may be cunmerated in the follow ing order, | 


15 For the historical antecedents of the Lagos. See Max Müller 
Theosophy pp 334. et Sey. 

19 See my article on “Modern Oriental Scholarship, Siddianta 
Decpikn, Vol I. 


17 Vide Sankaru's Scholin on The Vedanta Sutras 1,5,2%, 


Metempsfchosis (Samsnra) 2. Immortality 3. The so-called 

* pessimism ' 4, Karman 5- Infallibility of Vedæt. The three. 
g! uas, Satva, Rajas ang Tamas. A resumé of the main 

philosophical systems and their important enets is given 

from Madbusudana Sarasvati's Prasthanabhedha, & gom- 

paratively modern treatise. After a preliminary accougt 

of the various systems, Madbusudana discovers bebind the 

multiple diversity of philosophical growths three main 

100ts of thought comprising, |. The Arambha Vada,!* 2. 

Pa:inama Vada '* and 3, Vivarta Vada?". Commenting on 
the description of Nyaya in Prasthana Bheda, Max Maller 
says, * No one conld understand why euch things as doubt, 
example, wrangiing &c.. could poseibly be called categories 
or Praedicabalia, and it is no wonder that Ritter and 
others should have spoken of the Nyaya with open con- 
tempt. as they have done, if such things were represented 
lo them as the categories of Indian Logic" (p, 100). This 
remark fairly indicates the pitfalls that lie in the path of 
a Sanskritist who undertakes translations of Sanskrit 
philosophical works without previous general philosophic: 
culture. We cannot resist remembering in this conuection 
the remarks of Prof. Garbe? ' against Drs. Ballantyne and. 
Hall as translators of the Sankliya aphorisms cf Kapila, 
and those clsewhere of Max Muller pointing to Dr. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra’s version of Patanjali's Yoga Sutras 
with Bhoja Raja's commentary. He says the six Padar- 
thas? *of Kanada cannot all 5e translated by the term cate- 
gories, because the word Padartha is not rightly transla. 
ted by category when we apply it to Samavaya. But even 
if we doubtfully render the sixth and the seventh as 
categories, the term would of course be quite mischievous 
when applied to the Padarthas of Gotnma, The latter 
find their place mostly under Prameya, ?” And Madhusu- 
dana winds up. after cataloguing in some detail all the sys- 
tems as " This, theVedanta, is indeed the principal of all 
doctrines, any other doctrine is but a compliment of it, and 
therefore it alone is to be ieverenced by all who wish for 
libe. ation, and this according to the interpretation of the 


1 5 Under this we might bring Nyaya, Vaiseshiku and Mimamea. 
Do onder this we nay mention. the Sankhya, Toga, Pacupata, 
und Pancharatra Systems. and the Visishtadwaita of Ramaunja, 


We have under this hending the purely Monistie School of 
the Adwaitin Sree Sankarscharga and his later followers Vidva- 
ramya. Madhusudana, Vachaspachi Micra. Sureswaracharya and 
the rest. The still acer schools of Viznanabhlikelu and othere 
wle were of the Monistic Sankhya™ cult may also be brougdit 
vader this head. 

21 Sankbya Sutra Vritti or Auiruddl's commentary and the 
origiual parts of VeTlantin Mahadeva’s commentary to the Savkhya 
Sotras edited by R. Garbe. Biblioth. Indic, Sericr. Preface p. Vt. 


They arc d. Dravya 2. Guna 3.. Kaimand. Samanva (the 
highest is Satta) 5. Viscsha G. Samavaya, and to which may be 
added 7. Abhava. E 


25 Mearing not £o much what lias to be proved or ectablisbed, as 


-what forms the object of our knowledge. 
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venerable Sankara--this is the secret!” “ Here" as Max 
Maller rigutly says “we see clearly that Madhusudanan con- 
sidered the Vedanta philosophy ea interpreted by Sankars,if 
not na the onl, true one,still as the best of all philosophies.” 
After giving an account of the Prasthane Bheda and its con- 
tente, a list of books of reference is suggested for students 
who might not know Sanskrit. We should think the 
list is not rich and allows no choice on the part of 
the student to select from, iu addition to some of the 
hooks being not very good of their kind, But of course 
the bibliography hegives in some of the later chapters 


when dealing with the systems individually and 
separately is ample. Max Muller after giving, or 
rather reproducing on, account from Madhusedana’s 


book, introduces us to the Brihaspati Sutras, a book that is 
uow lost to us and the existence of which we are now led to 
infer, both from the accotnt given in the Maitrayaniya 
Upanishad. of Brihaspati teaching the Asuras pernicious 
doctrines calculated to do spiritual harm to them and 
the short estimate given of that philosophy in the chapter 
on the Charvaka system in the Sarvadarsana Sangraha?* 
of Madhava, The Brihaspati Sutras informs us of the cult 
of the Laukayatikas and the Charvakas, materialists and 
atheists, About the Vaikhanasa Sutras we find an allusion 
made by Bhaskaracharya®® and they were possibly intend- 
ed for Vanaprasthas. Max Muller is almost silent about 
them. The Bhiksha Sutras, quoted by Panini?? is referred 
to, intended it would seem according to Max Maller for 
Brahmanic mendicants, though identified by Taranatha 
Tarkavachaspati*? with the Vedanta Sutras. ‘These Sutras 
are now entirely lost for us, The dates of the whole litera- 
ture of the Sutras are in great uncertainty. We cannot le 
sure always when the Sutras attained theirliterary written- 
down form after undergoing through generations of years 
countless changes at the hauds of every devoted studeut and 
receiving accretions in all ways. The latest of them namely 
the Sankhya Sutras can be set down at the 14th century 
A. D. Not that the Sankhya philosophy is modern is 
the inference we are warranted in making from such a 
recent date, but that a body of Sankhyan doctrines were in 
the air from a very ancient time, perhaps as ancient as 
the Brahmana period, because their existence is testified 
to by Ievarakrishna’s?® Karikar, and the Tativa Samasa, 
though some contend that the latter is a modern work, and 
others? urge that in it are contained th. original Sankhya 
aphorisms themselves though receiving some additicas from 
24 Cowell and Goagh. Sarvadarsana Sangrsha pp. 2-12, Char- 
vaka System. -. 
25 Scholia on Brahma Sutras IIJ, 3, 5, 3. 
26 Panini. Ashtadhysyi IV. 3. 110. 


27 Biddbanta Kaumndi edited with a commentary named Farala 
hy 'T. Tarkavachaapatki Vol I, p. 592, 
38 Popularly, Ssnkhya Kürikas with a commentary by Gauda- 
pada and also with another gloss by Vacbaspathi Micra. 
29 This is Max Muller's view. 
17 
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a later peneration or the commentator, and that the doc- 
trines so existing in the mouths of the Sankhyan votaries 
received their £nal literary form in the 14th century A, D. 
The most ancient Sutras existed as accepted doctrines long 
before the time of Buddha and began to tale their literary 
form and be fixed as such in the memory of men 
belonging to particular schools,from the sixth century B. C. 
up till the second century B.C. We cannot be sure of setting 
moredefinite limits in the matter of dates and so can merely 
say that the dogma and cult of each school must bave been 
reduced from their amorphous state to the formulated con- 
dition in which we findit in the Sutras presented to us 
at tho time indicated above. Tt goes without saying that 
even after the literary shackles of the Sutra-form were 
put upon them, they were never invaded by that 
petrifaction, which cripples thoughts and allows uo 
more reformation, addition or amplification, till com- 
paratively very recent times. All the time after the «2nd 
century B. C., they have been receiving ever so many 
changes as each Asrama of disciples handled them, thought 
about them and began to work upon them. This would 
explain why sometimes, as in the Yoga-Sutras of Patan- 
jali, apparently incongruous statements appear from 
the hand of the same fictitious anthor, 'atd why 
the tenets expounded in one chapter do not tally 
with what are taught in tbe next, The name of the 
suthor is tackled on to the Sutras as a sort of 
respect shown to the original thinker or compiler, and 
they go on growing from generation to generation. We 
kuow in the Brahma Sutras, there are places in which 
it is said explicitly that Bádarayana says so and so. No 
author would speak of himself in the third person and 
the explanation we have given would throw light 
upon such apparent anomalies which ever appear in the 
Sutra literature of India. So to speak, if we may 
compare the period of metaphysical activity which 
characterised India in the sixth century B. C. and in 
which for the first time the various codes of systems 
got to the first stage of literary crystallization, to a 
fermenting vat, Buddha we may teim as one cf the very 

proliferons yeast-cells. The g: mnosonhist Nirgrantha or 

Gnathiputra was one ofthe oider cells in. this vat and 

many an other cc!] was active when the vat was fermenting, 

and with the subsidy of fermentation some of them died, 

afew among which leaving a trace of their life-history, 

while a large nnmber have survived with tneir progeny 

thriving and very healthy. About the common philcsophi- 

cal fund underlying all philosophies, we may with pleasure 

note that Prof. Max Maller sppears quite just in his obser- 

vations and completely defensive-in guarding the Indian 

cause, Because when speaking about the so-called element 

of “Pessimism” with which foreigners have cherged 

the Indian Philosophy, he is right in retorting that the In- 

dian Philosophers are by no means lwelling for ever on the 
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miseries of life, and they are not always whining and 
protesting that life is not worth living. They simply 
state that they received the first impulse to philosophical 
reflection on viewing tlie suffering iu the world. Andin 
Max Muller's words '* considering that the aim of all Indian 
Philosophy was the removal of suffering, wbich was 
caused by uescience, and the attainment of the highest 
happiness, which was produced by knowledge, we should 
have more right to call it Eudaenonistic than Pessimistic” 
(p. 142). When the cause of the apparent suffering which 
necessitates the Indian Philosopher to look to the true spr- 
ings of happiness, cousideving that sorrow, weariness, dis- 
appointment and pain appertain to the flesh, is inquired 
into, all the philosophic cults have but one answer to give, 
though in different ways or forms. The Vedanta gives 
Avidya,?? the Saukbya, Aviveka,! the Nyaya, Mithyag- 
nana?? und 60 on,and to break this Bandha of ignorance by 
genaine Gnana is tlie consoling work of Philosophy. About 
the Gunas as a common factor ii all philosophies in India, 
we have only to say they are made up of three constituents 
which cor-espond?3 in a near way with Hegel's Thesis, 
Antithesis and Synthesis, In the most general sense they 
represent no more than a series comprising three terms, the 
two extremes standing for Rajas and Tamas, and the middle 
term for Sattva. Tension between these qualities, accord- 
ing to Indian Philosophy, produces activity and stuggie. 
Equilibrium Jeads to temporary or final rest. This prin- 
ciple is applied over and over againin sy^tems that 
recognise a Cosmic „Parinama or Evolation, such as the 
Senkhya, where every step in the building of the Cosmos 
is explained by an application of the principle of the prepon- 
derance or equality of the Gunas, Prof. Max Muller's 
vindication of the ultimate Duhkha-Nivarana of every one 
of the Indian Philosophies, be it the Purva Mimamsa’s 
service in lessening tue ordinary afflictions of man by means 
of sacrifices, the Uitara-Mimamsa’s removal of Nescience 
through Vidya, the Sankhya's promise of a complete 
cessation of all pain by the liberation of the Purusha, the 
Yoga’s reaching Kaivalya by Samadhi, the Vaiseshika's 
final cessation of all pain by the promise of a knowledge 
of Truth and Gotam1's holding out Apavarga from thecom- 
plete destruction of all pain by means of logic, against tle 
charge of Pessimism brought against it by undiscerning 
critics who have no brains to feel that philosophy is not 
after all suicide, is very just and sympathetie, andit shows 
in the author a t:ue insight into the very core and tenor 
of ike Indian philosophy. What strikes us always as 
par excellence about the Professor is the almost Hindu 
devotional spirit that lights up his weighty words and the 

80 Nescience. A iC PA 

31 Nondiscrimination, 

82 False Knowledge. 

33 In ibis manner:—Hegel'a Thesis to the Indian Sattvo, his 
Antithesis to the Indian Tamaa, and Synthesis to Rajas, 


genuine feeling of areal Vedantin or rather an Indian 
philosopher, that inspires his words and gives a reverent 
charm to his earnest expcsitions, 


We how pass to tbe 4th Chapter which treate of the 
Vedanta or Uttara Mimamsa. All through the chapter 
he takes as the type of the Vedanta School, Sankara, since 
he is an Ultra-Monist and represents the ancient 
tradition and spirit of the Upanishads, though there may 
be two opinions if he is portraying Badarayana right!y, and 
is a consistent logician carrying with unflinching precision 
the results to their final and legitimate conclusion when 
once the premisses are granted. The account which 
Max Miiller gives of the Vedantais very clear and takes 
up all its recondite: and obscure points one by one 
ang clears them up ina way that will appeal to European 


readers. The moot point of the origin ot Nescieuce ia 
well touched upon. Speaking about Bada:ayana, Max- 
Muller says, “He is to us à name, and an intellectual 


power, but nothing else. We know the dato of his great 
Commentator, Samkara?* in the 8th Cent. A. D. or 7th 
Century A. D. and we know that another commentator 
was even earlier. We also know that Bodhayana's com- 
mentary was followed by Ramanuja. It is quite possible 
that Bodhayana,?5 like Ramanuja, represented a more 
ancient and faithful interpretation of Badarayana's Sutras, 
and that Sankara’s philosophy in its unflinching Monism 
ig his own rather than Badarayana's. But no manuscript 
of Bodhayana has yet been discovered.” We do not know 
what Max Muller means by the possibility of Ramonuja’s 
representing a more ancient and faithful interpretation of 
Badarayana, on the reason of his having Bodbayana, an- 
other interpreter, before him. If on this argument there is 
a possibjlity for Ramanuja to reflect an ancient interprete- 
tion of Badarayana, the possibility is twice in the case of 
Sankara, becanse he has going before him Gandapada, 35 


34 Vide, however, System des Vedanta of Duessen, p. 37 ; Also 
Fleet. Indian Antiquary, Jan. 1887, P. 41; Again Mr. Páthaka in 
the Indian Ant. XI, 174. Mr. Telang fixes Bankaro's date as early 
as 590 A. D. 

35 Thibaut Vedanta-Sutras with Sankara's Cumment. S. B. E. 
P. XXII. We must note however here that Dramidabhashya, a 
commentary on Bodhayana is supported by Sankara sometimes, 
Vide. Sankara on Chhandogya Upanishad—V. V. R, 


36 The stemma of Sankara is found in the verse, 


at aat santa SRTE SD agaaa 
«qid YH sre qa agra Aiaia aiT | 
aft STET RUSTAT STEREO) wast 
TAMER MAHAL TEATS PTAA TAT 


t. 
Here evidently MARR refers to Sureswaracharya, the 


author of the colossal commentary on the Scholia of Sankara to the 
Brihadaranyake Upanishad. 
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Upararsha and others. Gandapade is tbe author of a 
Bhosbya?? on the Sankhya-Karika of Icvarakrishna, and 
the grand.Guru of Sankara. Potsibly he is older thn.. 
Bodhayana who ‘s little else but a figment of fancy to us in 
the absence ofany works ascribed to him or contemporary 
evidence. And Upavarsha is the one mentioued in Kathn- 
saritsacars>® asthe teacher of Panini though aboot 
the identity Max Maller entertains some <dcubt, 
As such when once the identity is granted the 
commentator Upavarsha mast be shifted io the Sutra 
period itself, which means considerably prior in time to 
Bodhayana. We see therefore that Sankara was a prominent 
teacher of the Monistie School which had its paramparas 
as much before as afterwards. In fact we find in Gayda- 
pada's Karikas’? on the ManduKya Upanishnd distinct ideas 
about Maya, abont Pyqdate and about Advaitism in 
Bankara's sense, So that Sankara does not deserve any 
credit ak tbe exclasive author of the Monistic Theory, He 
was essentially an excellent expounder, but buckled 
aleo with the strong armour of aggressive controversy, and 
therefore, represented a recension only of the Monistic 
School that had its beginnings in (he dateless past. About 
Upavarsha we know that he was Panini's preceptor and one 
of Sankara's Acharaya Varga. In this way we see that 
on the score of antiquity Sankara has more historieal per- 
sons to support his cult.4° And if for one or two Sutras of 
Baderayann, Ramanuja's explanation would fit in better, 
three times the number of it could be shown in the same 
book where Sankara’s would do so best, Our concluding 

37 An edition of the book is extant, translated shd annotaled by 
Wilson and Colebrooke. 

38 Vide Tawney'a Translation of Somadeva's Kathagarithsagara 
Biblioth. Ind. Beries. 

39 Mandukye Upanishad with Gaudapade-Karika and Sankara- 
Bhashya. Aoandasbrama Series. The following are some of the 
Blokas from the Karikas of Gaudapada in which we find the most 
emphatic utterances of Monigm and the theory of Maya :— 


a od err Tag AT MTA: | 

q "uH TANI TWAT WAPI || P. se. 

ware maaan uem dqavada: | 

qeadt smaqueg Ala deme ATT | P- 132. 
apena sf: Aist AATA | 

qaagati ud JARANI (| P. 148 and reneated 


-once again at the end of the topic on p. 193. 

40 What has often boen quoted as the shortest summary of the 
Wedanta iu & couple of lines representa the Vedanta of Sankara, 
not of Bamanujs .— 


DRNA Tareas qam ATH: | 
AA Ga AMAA Al AAT ATT |] See, moreover, 
Max Maller. Theosophy, pp. 317 et seq. 
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evidence of fidelity to the original meaning and the rest, 
must rest only on our knowing the 1ea] view of Badara- 
yane, which must be a sphinx defying solution till 
we get at another buok of Badarayana's giving us a clearer 
insight into his views. As it is, it is indiscreet to venture 
on guesses. Thibaut, on whose introduction to his Trans- 
lation of the Brahma Sutras so much devolves, had, as his 
Pundit-friends to assist him at translating Sankara’s scholia, 
two Visishtadwaitins,*! both Professors in the Benares 
Sanskrit College. The case, one can imagine, will be en- 
tirely different, if a scholar like Duessen, Ma-: Müller 
or the late M. N. Dvivedi, who will combine with previous 
philosophie training splendid independent capacities for 
translation, would go to the work as n monist. As a matter 
of fact, Duessen's interpretation of the Sutras is at entire 
variaucewith Thibaut's, After all, whether ancient or mode: n» 
as ju science so in philosophy, there ought to be progress in 
thought and the evidence of it is to be sought in the works 
of men standing the test of every logical p-oof, every right 
inquiry, every zealous argument. If Ramanuja who lived 
as late as the 13 cent A. D. could quote the name ofa 
phantom-commentator Bodhayana, to testify to whose ex- 
istence there is not a vestige of historical evidence left, aud 
if thereby he could claim priority of teaching and faithfal- 
ness of interpretation of the Vedanta Sntras, how much 
more should Sankara, a thinker who lived as old as the 8th 
century a.D., who could claim among his Guru-Parampara, 
a grand-p:eceptorin Gaudapada and a hoary commentator 
in Bhagavad Upavarsha, do so for his views? Sankara's 
philosophy cannot be suid therefore to be his own in as 
much as Ramanuja's cannot be, Both represented in- 
dependent st:eams of tradition and the stream: must have 
taken their rise in ancient days. Both must have haa their 
own Paramparas. Both were Huxleys suddenly necessitated 
for the support of Darwins growin~ effete. Sankara’s 
philosophy,even if said to be at variance with Badarayana's, 
can claim a still greater antiquity, nay the greatest 
antiquity, because it reflects the Upanishads in the most 
correct and consistent manner.*? About the strength of 
his views and the unappro«chable power of his arguments 
I need not speak here, because Max Müller himself speaks 
about them very elaborately in the book under review and 
elsewhere with overflowing admiration. 

Prof. Max Müller in discussing the identity or otherwise 

cfthe Vrasa of the Mahabharat and the Vyasa of the Brab- 
ma Sutias, wants to make a case out of the different styles 
of the two works, and so he says “ Vyasa or Krishna Dvai- 
payana is the name given to the author of the Mahabharata, 
and no two styles can well bc more different than that cf 
“Ti Their names are, I believe, Rama Misra Sastrin and Yagnes- 
wara Sastrin. Thibaut. Vedanta Sutras with Sankara Bhashya. 
Introduction. R 

43 Max Maller. Theosophy, p. 173. “If we take the Upanishads, 


&s a whole, I should say that Sankara is the more thorough eud faith- 
ful exponent of tbeir Teaching." 
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the Vyása cf the Mahabharata, and that of Vyasa, the 
supposed author of the so-called V yüsa-Sutraa " (p. 133.) 
If other things pointed to the identity between tae two, this 
cannot be taken as any argument to disprove it, since we 
know there are various things to determine the diction of 
qn author, such as the nature of the subject, the form in 
which he chooses tn write, the literary style he has pe; fect- 
ed at a particular stage in his life. We have seen bow S. P. 
Pandit4* in his edition of Malavikagnimitra has exploded 
Prof. Wilson's wrong views and shown that the Kalidasa of 
Malavikagnimitra and tbat of Raguvamsa aud Sakuntala 
though apparently various, yet, judging from the sameness 
of imagery between the two, and noting that the surface- 
differences of style in their books are explained by stages 
in the growth of the perfection of literary manner, were 
really one, And wehave anotherliving examplein the variant 
styles of Taranatha Tarka Vachaspathi. Any good Sanskrit 
student must perceive the difference of style in his Asubodha- 
Vyaka:anam, a work written in Sutra-form which cannot 
boast of literary grace by any means, from his ordinary mode 
in the Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Vachuspatya, marked by ease, 
flow, elegance and nervousness. The same may be said 
of the disparity of diction patent between Vidyaranya’s 
Panchadasi ^nd his Jivanmuktiviveka. The difference 
of style is uo complete test, whatever may be said of 
evidence; otherwise addueed. Prof. Max Muller's linguistic 
explanationas to why the name V yasa should become connec- 
ted with th> Mahabharata and with the Brahma Sutras by 
pointing toits meaning asa noun vzz,'compilalion'or'arrange- 
ment,’ is we believe given in playful humour. It 1s a curious 
thing in the Indian world o? letters, we would urge to the 
attention of Max Muller, that the name of every great person 
connected with any classical movement or work,is often such 
as can bear a meaning enlightening us about the labours of 
the owner of the appellaticn, so thatthe meaning of an auth- 
01$ name suiting his work, should not lead us to vague sur- 
mises about his non-existence, and about the presence of a 
modus operandi alone regarding the writing of a book, 
o: the way in which it was handed down. Any way we 
must rest content with the reflection that these were the 
names suggested by adherents, or cotemporary men, to the 
author in consonance with his acts, in place of his true 
name, This amphyboly of names is not a rare thing 
in Sanskrit Literature, Other things being equal 
therefore we may leave the disparity of style etc. 
between the Mahabharata and the Vyasa Sutras 
quite out of account, as it makes a hair of difference 
either in supporting or weakening a view. On P. 154, 
occurs the statement “ Vechaspati Micra declares that 
the Bhikshu Sutrns are the sume as the Vedanta Sutras 
and that the followers of Par.sarya were in consequence 
called Parasarins.” Evidently Max Muller is making a 
1? Vide Malavikegoimitra of Kalidasa by B. P. Pendit, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, Introduction. 
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mistake here, it is Taravatba Tarka Vaclaspatbi"*^, and 
not Vachaspathi Micra that declares the identity of Bhik- 
-hu and the Vedanta Sutras, The occurrence of Vachaspathi 
in both the names has been the cause of tue mistake in Max 
Müller's book, because he himself rightly gives the reference 
on P. 113, note 2. When discussing the relative age of the 
Vedanta Sutras and the Bhagavat Gita, Max Muller quotes 
a passage from the latter in which occurs the expression 
Brahma Sutras und to which a wrong reference is given. It 
is the 4th sloka*5of Chapter XIII and not the 3rd one as 
pointed out by Max Müller. Max Muller takes this Brahma 
Sutras to refer to the Vyasa Sntrasand he has forgotten that 
Sankara who was the most ancient commen*ator*? whose 
works have reached us of both Bhagavat Gita and Brahma 
Sutras and whothereforewasin a better position to judge of 


reference and like, explains Sepa: by AAT ATH 
qaa aani d: qq Tag aad AAT TIAA 


eur, though Anandagiri who is a later scholiast on 
Sankara suggests as an alternntive explanation, also a 
reference toiag". He suggests as the greatest 


concession made tothe antiquity of the Gita that it may 
be contemporaneous with the Brahma-Sutras. We should 
think with Sankara that the expression ‘ Brahma Satras’ 
does not refer to the Vedanta Sutras but to a different sub- 
ject altogether. Professor Max Muller does not give us any 
cogent proof to substantiate his statement, rather the very 
theory he propounds goes against him *9. The hazy conjec- 


44 Of course Taranatha bases his note on the works of Bhattoji 
Dikshita, Nagoji Bhatta and Gnanendra Sarasvati. Vide his 
edition of Siddhanta Kaumudi, Vol 1. p. 692 


45The Passage is this :— 
RAN Ses waite GPa: prs | 
aaga Aa gaia aR: I 


10 Tt has latterly been urged sometimes by Dravidian studenta 
that Sreekantha was anterior to Sankara, but we must keep this 
view, at the most, in abeyance till better contemporary evidence is 
brought to light. I will take up tLis question in a futuro number. 
Sve however Siddhanta Deepika, vol. 2, p. 250. et seq. 

zara 


“maa Tas” 
E Erit MITT after suggesting first afea “sa 
Rains we" “adra saat” games (amator 
SANT. Bhagavad-Cita. Anandasrama edition. p.-375. 


48 Por Max Muller advances that under the same name, different 
bodies of religious tenets may appear in'successive generations when 
mnemonic literatare was the only resource. So even granting aa 
Max Müller urges, that the Gita referred tothe Brahma Sutras, it 
may be to & code of doctrines whioh were essentially different from 
tho later Vyaea Sutras, since a body of doctrines undergoes ever so 
many changes before they reach their final literary form. As such 
the Professor's suggestion does pot hold water in either’ way. 
Assuming a reference to “ Brahma Stitraa” which is quite walikely, it 
ought to have been to a body of doctrines of that name analogous 
to or different frqm the later Vyase Sutras, bat which might 
possibly have been the original germs that devoloped into the 

mature Vyasa Sutras, 


47 Anandagiri says, 


, 
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{ures be makes even defying the view of native commen- 
tators arc nôt supported by the evidence of any literary 
document. We have rot the requisite space to travel over 
the question even fairly rdeguately to sup) ort Sankara’s 
intei pretation.*? For one aspect of the same question which 
leads us to Sankara's view, we will refer the reader to 
Telang's able treatment cf it in his edition of the Bhagavad 
Gita5? in the Sacred Books of the East. After a careful 
examination of the internal and external evidences, be comes 
to the conclusion that the Gita belongs io a period very 
anterior to that of ihé Sutras, that in the one we linve 
the chaotic and plastid germs of an amorphous conglome- 
rate of the vgiious philosophical schools, while in the other 
we find systems distiuctly marked out and ready made,:and 
that in fact one belongs to the Upanishad enl Brahmana 
period and the other to the later Sutra period, when not 
only definite philosophical systems, bat also law books were 
formed. Max Muller is, beyond doubt, echoing Sankara and 
iioly representing the Vedanta when he says,"But we must 
remember that it is the highest object of the Vedanta to 
prove that there is only one true reality namely Brahman, 
and that the manifoldness of the visible world is but the 
result cf that Nescience which the Vedanth is meant to 
destroy (p. 192). He repeats the same Advaitic, or 
Brabmavadin’s View when he says "Tt is the very object 
of the Vedanta philosopby to expel, and annihilate this 
Avidya and replace it by Vidya."5! On p. 203, the Professor 
informs us, “As long as creation ie conceived as a making 
or fashioning of matter, it does not cast for Badarayana. 
Creation. with Badarayana would be nothing but the 
resnlt of Nescience.” ‘Is this Ramanuja's view?, we would 
ask, who believes that God is the real Karta of a Noumenal 
Cosmic Evolution, aud if it were not, it is a serious puzzle 
if he is representing Badarayana correctly What to 
Sankara, and of course to Badarayana, is Vyavaharartham, 
is Satyam to Ramannja. Later on, in p. 220, Max Maller 
states, “ It sometimes seems as if Sankara nud Bada- 
rayana had actually admitted mot only two kinds of 
knowledge, but two Brahmans also, Sagunam and 
Nirgunam, with or without qualities, but this would again 
apply to a state of Nescience or Avidya only ;" Surely 
this militates against the supposition that Ramanuja is & 
fithful interpreter of Badarayana. Spenking about the 
highest point reached by Indian philosophers, Max Muller 
exclaims “ None of our philosophers, not ex zepting Herac- 
Vtus, Plato, Kant or Hegel, hus ventared to erect so-h a 
spire never frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone 
follows on stone in regular succession after once the firet 


4? cf. Weber's Indian Lit. p. 242. Also Lassen’s Preface to his 
edition of Schlegel's Gita, p. XXXV. 

50 ibid Introduction pp. 31 et seq. and ante. 

51 op, cit. p. 199; cf. also Max Muller. Thrco Lectures on the 


Yedanta, P. 62. 
18 


step has scen made, after once it bas been clearly seen 
that iu ile beginning there can have been but One, as 
there will be but Qne in the end, whetl.er we call it Atman 
or Binbman * * * * We cannot Lut admire the boldness 
with which the Hindu Metaphysician®? impressed with 
the miseries and evanescence of the -vorld, could bring 
himself to declare even the Logosto be but the result of 
Avidyn or Nescience, so that in the destruction of thas 
Avidya could be recognised the highest object, and the 
summum bonum (Purushartha) of man. We weed not 
praise or try to imitate a Colosseum, but if we have any 
heart fur the builders of former days, we cannot help 
feeling that it was a colossal and «lupendons effort, 
Ard this is the feeling that I cannot resist in examining 
the ancient Vedanta.s  Otber philosophers ha:e denied 
the reality of the world as perceived, but ro one has 
veutured to deny at the same time the reality of what 
we cal! the Ego, the senses and the mind and their 
inherent forms” (p 249). As regards the mistake that has 
prevailed in coustruing Sankara wrongly, the Professor 
feeli.gly adds “The danger with Sankara'« Vedantism 
was that whatto him was simply phenomenal, should 
be taken for purely fictitious. There is however cs great 
a difference between the two as there is between Avidya 
and Mithyagnana, Maya is the cause of a phenorienal, 
not of a fictitious world ; and if Sankara ndopts the Vivarta 
iustead of the Parinama doctrine, there is always some- 
thing on which the Vivarta or Illusion is at work,?* and 
which cnn not be deprived of its reality" (p. 243). After 
giving an account of the historical character of Ramannja'g 
Coctrines and the claim his exposition baa on ou" attention, 
and demonstrating also to us that Ramanuja was one of the 
legitimate orthodox interprete:s of the Brahma Sutras, 
Max Müller contini es, * We ought therefore to look on 
Ramanuja as a perfect equal of Sankara, so far as his right 
of interpreting Badarayana's Sutras, according to his own 
opinion, is couce;ned * * *. The iudividual philosopher 
is but the mouth-piece of tradition, and that tradition 
goes back further and further, the more we try to fix 
it chronologically” (p 245); again “In the absence of 
any definite historical materials it is quite impossible for 
ns to say whether, in tlie. bistorical development of the 
philosophy at the tine of DBadarayana and afterwards, 
it was the absolute Monism us represcuted by Sankara 
that took the lead, or whether the more temperat» Monism 
33 we see it in Raniganja's commentary tbat exercised an 
earlier sway.” (pp.248 ct seq). Alluding efterwards to the 
archaic nature of the doctrines held forth in Ramanuja'e 
sysiem, our book states, * But it does mot follow that 

5% Evident}y MaxMuller bas in wind Sankara. 

53 For the same strain of admiring venera!ion vide also Max 
Maller. Peychological Religion pp. 281, 311, 312, 344, 219. 

54 I wonld advise the reader in support of Mar intend truo 


interpretation, to look up Bamkare’s gloes ce the V. Batras 
IlI, 2, 3., where the Sutras distinctly speak of Mdyn, 
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this whether heretical or ordhodv:?? opinion was really first 
propounded by Ramannja® * *", The only. possible 
view that can be maintained by an impartial ciitic 
who looks to the true cult of Dudarayana, is advanced 
when the Professor remarks on page 250, Dr. Thibaut 
therefore seems to me to be quite right when he 
sava that both Sankura and Ramanuja pay often 
less requrd to the literal sense of the words and. ty tradi- 
tion than to their desire of forcing Badarayana to bear tes- 
timony to the truth of their own philosophical theories.” 
Max Müller is mistaken in believing tbat in India Rama- 
noja weilis a very large umount of influence over the 
people, but ay a matter of fact Sankara’s followers would 
exceed in point of number?® all men of other following 
put to;etber. As regards his own individual opinion 
and convictions about the Vedanta, Max Muller says in 
great cheer, “At the same time 1 make no secret tbatall my 
life I have been very fond of theVedanta, nay, Ican fully 
agree with Schopenhauer and quite understand what he 
meant when he said, '*** it (the study of the Upanishads) 
has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of, my 
death’. Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random 
and to allow himself to go into ecstasies over so-called my- 
stic ahd inarticulate thought. Aud I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed,to say that I share his enthusiasm for the Vedanta, 
and feel indebted to it for much that has been helpful to me 
in my passqye through Ljfe?*". We do not know if we 
want,as the latest testimony to the consoligg influence 
of Advaitism, any more explicit confession from 
#ach.an aged scholar, given for scores of years to 
studying onv philosophy, For more explicit statements, 
setting Sankara as the keenest aud most consistent logician 
and the most pregnant philosopher the world has ever seen, 
we would refer the reader to Max Muller's Théosophy 5F, In 


95 The italics are my own. 


56Vide Duessen. Elemerts of Metaphysics, p. 324, "Or a hundred 
Vedantins (I have it from a well-informed person whois himself a 
zealous adversary of Sankara, and follower of Ramanuja “evidently 
Duessen means Mr. Rama Misra Sastry of the Bennres Sanskrit 
College- V V B.)) fifteen perhaps adhere co Bamanuja, five to 
Madhya, five to Vallabha, and seventy-five to Sankaracharra.” 


5; The italics ar^ my own; cf. Max Muller. Vedanta Philosophy, 
concluding part of the third lecture. 


38 “ Whatever we may think of this philosophy., we cannot 
deny ite metaphysaicul boldneas and its logical consistency. Tf 
Brahman is all in all, the One without a second, nothin; can he 
said to exist that is not Brahman. There is no room for anything 
outeide the Infinite and the Universal, nor is there ronm for two 
InGinites, for the Infinite in nature and the It.finite in man, Thee 
is and thero can be one Infinite and one Brahman only ; this is 
the beginning and end of the Vedanta, and I doubt whether 
Natural Religion can reach or has ever reached a higher point 
than that reached by Sankara, aa an interpreter of the 
Upanishads.” — Maz Maller. Theosophy, p. 31! infra “From 
a purely logical point of view, Sankara’s position seems to 
me impregnable, and when so rigorous a logician aa Schopen- 
hauer declares hia complete sabmission to Sankara's arguments, 
there ia no fear of their beinz upset by other logicians."—ibid p. 
281. aupra; of. also pp. 319, 315 aud 314. (Also inter alia hia 
Three Lectares on the Vedanta Philosophy.) 
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the opinion of Max Maller, Ramanuja is nota consistent 
philosopher? * or unflinching logician, sivce be is obliged to 
act the part of an egg-dancer, by trying to weave the popular 
conceptions of divinities, gods and goddesses into 
Advaitism, und thereby making his system, hardly a well- 
knit logical or philosophical whole. 


With an account of the main points of Ramanaju’s teach- 
ing we are taken to Chap, V, which deals with the Parva 
Mimámsa philosophy, if philosophy it may be called. In 
instituting a sort cf comparison hetween the life-history of 
the Vedanta-Sutras and the Pürva Mimamsa, Max Müller 
observes, on P. 259, “It is clear that white Badarayana 
endeavoured to iutroduce order into the Upanishads, and to 
reduce their various guesses to sometl.ing like a system, 
Jaimini undeitook to do the same for the rest of the Veda, 
the so-called Karma-Kanda or work-portiou, tbat is.all that 
had regard to sacrifice as described chiefly in the Bralimanas”; 
and apain on P.260, “And as philosophy existed independent 
of the Upanishads, and through Badaray»na attempted to 
make peace with the Upanishads, we must consider that 
sacrifices also existed for a Jong time without the Brab- 
mauas, such as we possess them, that they grew up withont 
being restrained by generally binding authorities of any 
kind, and that at a later time only, after the Brahmanas had 
been composed, and had acquired some kind of authority, 
the necessity began to be felt of ieconciling variant 
opinions and customs, as embodied in the Brabmanas and 
elsewhere, giving general as well as special rules for the 
performance of every kind of ceremony,” The latter 
observation really savours of the rule and compnss work 
of a carpenter. It is exceedingly" unjust for one to 
approach these ancient treatises with pre-conceived 
theories, and to try to make the origin, progress and the 
like of ceremonies and sacrifices treated cf in. the Brah- 
manas, and the method of their performance aud its justifi- 
cation in the Purva-Mimamsa, fit in with the fancies of the 
orientalist. The inference we are warranted in making, 
from the observation of Max Müller's, is that tbere was a 
time when the Bralimanas existed without any bearing on 
sacrifices, without auy influence over ritualistic acts, ‘This 
in the nature of things cannot have been when once we 
seriously inquire what the Brahmanas were meant for. 
Bu‘, uo boubt, it is lkely that in the domain of 
metaphysical speculations a different phenomenon 
might occur. Schools of thought independent of those 
the Upanishads take cognizance of, might have 
existed in the brains of some impulsive souls. We can 
conceive, as a possibility, and even aa a probability. that 
colonies of thought remained, without receiving the sanction 
of any sacred canon, outside the pale of Asramas, where 
expositions of the Upanisnads went on for countless 
generations at the bands of the Eis*«; but metaphysical 


69 ibid. pp. 313, 318 and 191. 
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speculations which could go on untramelled without shock- 
ing the theological susceptibilities of the Indians, as 
testified to by the history of philosophic thought in India, 
are something entirely different from ritualistic obser- 
vances, sacrificial liturgies and periodic religious rites 
which had a particular spiritual end in view necessitating 
their performance, and to o6c:apulous adherence to which, 
with unswerving attention, even to the minutest details, 
the Brahmins of all days have been remarkable. We must 
make a distinction between philosopical speculations which 
can go on unimpeded, and deeds of a religious nature 
which anticipated rewards and so on iu the' other world. 
Over such religious rites with the most motnentous conse- 
quences, the Bralimanas weilded authority in appointing 
times for their celebration, in instructing the clergy for 
the proper conduct of the sac:ificial services, in ordaining 
that particular series of bymns from the Sambitas should 
be chanted, chorally or antiphonnlly, in the sacrificial 
pavilion, Inthe matter cf the sacrificial performances, 
through which the Hindu believed to conquer the sting 
of Death, and which was so dear to his pious nature, it 
is most unphilosophical to believe, that he would have 
gone on without any compelling sacred authority to regu- 
late them, without an inviolable scriptural dictate ordain- 
ing injanctions to carry out with the utmost religiosity 
every minute detail of the sacrificial services, in the 
spiritual efficacy of which he so much believed. In fact, be 
did want a sacrificial almanac, so to say, to which he might 
appeal without difficulty as an authority, how and when the 
sacrifices were to be performed. Such a sacrificial code 
exactly wun, what the Brahmanas meaut to supply. It is 
ill-couceivable, therefore, bow the Brahmanas can at any 
time bave existed as theoretical books, void of any authority 
and having no sway over the doings of sacrificers, We may 
on the whole conclude that, as far as India is concerned, 
it passes one’s reason, and even fancy, to reflect that sacrifi- 
ces were in vogue at any time withont the superir.tending 
and controlling authority of the Brahmanas, or that the 
Brahmanas existed at all without having an nnassailable 
voice in most sacrificial doings, that Jaimini attempted to 
effect a reconciliation between the sanctionless rites of 
happy-go-lucky Brahminsand theuncurbed theoretical rales 
finding an eccentric utterance in the Brahmanas ; though 
we may sometimes grant with nor a little reservation, that 
Badarayana’s efforts were towards effo"ting a reconciliation 
between some of the uucanonical doctrines propoanded by 
men who were outside the influence of the Upanishads, 
and the Upanishads themselves. Here again it is ques- 
tionable if the Upanishads ever remained without exercising 
the moat imperative supremacy in the particular Ası amas 
in which they were severally taught. What is most 
probable is, that the Brabroanas varied with the Asramas 
in which they were the ruling authority, and the Parva 


Mimamsa sought to find in them a common thougbt 
inspiring nll acts, and to harmonise, codify, and justify 
any diff rences that existed between observances cf two 
different parts. If the Brahmanas bad been composed inde- 
pendently of the sarrifies which the Brahmins were 
performing, who composed them and what were their 
intention in doing so? And where were the real rules, 
which were used as liturgies for the Brahmin's sacrifi- 
cial services, if the Brahinanas exercised no controlliag 
authority of any kind in regulating them? We can 
hardly imagine there was a time when the Brahmanag 
and the sacrifices did uot exist side by side, for indepen- 
dent of any beariug on sacrifices, one cannot surmise 
what they existed for, and what good purpose can have 
been served by compiling treatises of rules for sacrifices 
which had no binding authority on the sacrifices of any 
people, nay, of any Asrama. If we assume Max Muller's 
theory, itis hardly possible for ns to puzzle ont, what 
earthly interest the authors of the Brahmanas can have 
had, in compiling them at a time when no sacrifices 
existed to take heed of them, when, in fact, nobody cared 
to near what they had to say, and what non-human kind 
of gentlemen those compilers ought to have been, to 
theorise and dogmatise about things wich had little 
to do either with mundane or celestial matters, 


On page 274 a cu,ious mistake occurs in the sentence 
“ For instance, we read that trees or serpents performed a 
sacrifice, or that an old fox sang foolish songs fit for the 
Madras." What is meant here is not Madras but Madras. 
Adverting to the short-sightednesa of those who charge 
othera, that do notagree with their own views of God, 
wo-sbip and final absolution, with irreligion, Max Muller 
says “Modern Y edantists also are so enamoured of their own 
conception of Deity, that is of Brahman or Átman, tbat they 
do not hesitate, like Vivekánanda, for instance, in hia 
recent address on Practical Vedanta, .1896, to charge 
those who differ from hlimsef with atheism.” If 
this virtue of tolerance, to which Max Maller is asking 
the attention of those who differ from him, is under- 
stood and followed, there will not beat the persent 
day half as much quarrel and useless controversy 
about relgious tenets, that stock the pages of many a 
useless pamphlet now circulating in South India. A 
reference toSiddhanta Deepika, 1898 p. 194, is given on 
p. 267 infra of his book when the Pi »feasor, after giving, 
according to the principles of logic followed cometimes by 
commentators on early Mimamea, the five members of ar 
Adhikarana,?? viz, Vishaya, 5! Samsaye,*? Purva- 
paksha,53 Siddhanta,** and Samgati, °° takes a practical 
example from thecommentary on the firat and second sutras 
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60—case, 61-—gubject to be explained, @3=doubt, 9$5—the 
first side or prima facie view, 94-—the demonstrated conclusion, 
0 5—the connection. 
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of ihe Mimamsn, to illustrate their application and use 
and the refereuce is evidently to the transtation of 
Srikanta Bhashya on the Vedanta sutras by -Mr. A. 
Mahadeva Sastry, in which we get fertile examples of 
full adhikaranas. Onthe page ‘sto which Maxmuller 
refers, we get as Adhikaraua 2 of IInd Adbayaya, 
the case of Sutra lI, i, 3., “Thereby has yoga 
been answered.” No doubt we get a very good idea 
of« what a syllogism is like in Indian logic, from this 
Adhikarana, ¢hough there are other Adhikaranas to which 
we might vrofitably refer our readers for a better illustra- 
ting example of the Indian syllogism of five terms. 
Speaking aboutthe question *Has the Veda a super- 
human origin ?, Professor Max Müller exhibits to us 
some of the lending principles by which the votaries of 
the Mimansa were guided in argniog out the subject, He 
says that the Hindus show a decided advance in religious 
thonght, nay, in philosophical musings, because they have 
begun to doubt even in those early days the infallibility 
and superhuman origin of the Veda and sought to establish 
it by a serious course of subtle arguments. The Mimamsa 
philosopher, according to him, would have argued that as 
no writer could relate his own death, therefore, Dneterono- 
my must he considered the work of a superhuman writer. 
“ Inspiration in the ordinary sense of the word would not 
have satisfied these Indian orthodox philosophers, for, as they 
truly remark, this would not exclude the possiblility of error, 
tecanse however true the message might be when given: 
the human recipient would always be a possible source 
of error as being liable to misapprehend and misinterpret 
such a me:gage" (p.271). So that for everything, the Mim- 
masakas wanted to muke sure of the limits of human know- 
ledge ; and the infallibility and superhuman origin of the 
Veda was established on pure principles of reasoning 
and inference, in their owa way, of course. Against 
the charge that, in no sense, the Purva-Mimamsa, in fact 
any phase of Indian thóugl t, can be brought under a system 
of philosophy according to European canons, Prof. Max 
Müllers defence is well worth reading. He says. 
having in mind his European brethren, “ Our idea of 
a system of philosophy ia different from the Indian con- 
ception of a Darsana. In its original meaning philo- 
sophy as a love of wisdom, comes nearest to the Sanskrit 
Jigfiása, a desire to know, if not a desire to be wise. If we 
take philosophy in th sense of an examination of our 
means of knowledge (Epistemology), or with Kant as an 
enquiry into the limits of hutnan knowledge, there would 
be nothing corresponding to it in India * * * *, 
Bat we have only to waive the claim of infallibility put 
forward by Badarayana in favour of the utterances of the 
sages of the Upanishads, and t:eat them as simple human 
witnesses to the trath, and we should then find in the 


systematic arrangement of these utterances by Badarayana 


a real philosophy, a complete view of the Kosmos in 
which we live, like those that have been put forward by 
the great thinkers of the philosophical countries of tke 
world, Greece, Italy, Germany, France and England." Now 
coming to Jaimini’s ethics, the reward which the sacrifcer 
received for performing sacrifices, did not accrue from 
any superintending Lord of the Cosmos er Brahman, but 
issued, as a result, or au invieible something, something 
Apürva or Miraculous, of the deed which represented the 
reward inherent in good works; or in other words, 
according to Jaimiui, for the moral government of the 
world, no Lord is necessary, Here we see ther that Jaimini 
differs from Badarayana. This was not atheism, as some 
accuse the Purvamimamsa cult as tending to, but was an 
attempt to clear the Lord from those charges of cruelty or 
undue partiality which have so often been bronght against 
Him by the unthinking multitude. And in the Professor's 
words, it “ was another attempt at justifying the wisdom 
of God. an ancient Theodicée, that whatever we may 
think of it, certainly did not deserve the name of atheism.” 
The Mimasakas merely tried to justify the ways of God in 
their own way. The accoant that is given of the Mimamsa 
philosophy in the book, is culled from Madkava's Nyáya- 
Málá-Vistara, 9? a sort of modern digest embodying in 
good form and lucid arrangement, what is said by Jaimini 
in his Mimamsa Sutras, and also the Jater developments 
in the hands of commentators, Kumarilla Bhatta 97 and 
Prabhákara. Though the ritualistic side of the system 
is not a welcome study for one who is of a philosophie 
bent of mind, we must remember that curiously enough 
larger space is devoted, to what we in modern phraseology 
might call Scientific Method, snch as the subject of the 
Pramánas, or the authoritative sources of knowledge, the 
relation between word and thought, and similar things, It 
is true that most of these questions find a repetition in the 
Nyaya, Sankhya, Yoga, and even Vaiseshika. Just as the 
later Mimamsa of Kumarilla and Prabhákara exclusively 
devoted itself to the meaving and utility of sacrifices, 
leaving the logical portion comparatively iu the shade, 
a reverse phenomenon, assailed the Nyaya, depriving 
it, in its medieval form, of its philosophical character, 
and making of it a sort of hair-splitting logic, a 
limbo of sophistic casnistry, The Pramánas recognised 
Fratyaksha95 (2) Anumana®® 


67, They were scholiasts on Jaimini and their views are diametri- 
cally opposed to euch other. Kumarila Bhatta is sometimes 
egy with Sankara in faery aged Buddhism. £ 

- Sense-perception when the organs are actually in contigui 
with av cine j jai ainsi: 

99. Inference or the apprehenr/»» of an unseen member of a 
kabes association (Vysipthi) by the pencption of another sean 
member. 
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(3) Upnmána:" (4) Artbápatti*! (5) Sabda?? and 
(6) Abbáva:?, The last, which is recognised only by the 
Mimamsskas of Kumarilla Bhrtta’s following, is but a 
subdivision of .Avomana. 


Now we come to a very ‘important system of Indian 
Fnilosophy nud that is the Sankya. It is treated of in an 
exemplary and elaborate mauner in Chap. VI. The Chapter 
is prefaced with un account. of the later Vedanta mixed 
with Sankhya. But the account is very mesgre and has 
very inach disappointed our expectations, We had hoped 
that it would receive the treatment it deserved at the 
hands of a scholar who is, perhaps, the best well-meaning 
etudent of Indian Philosophy at the present day, and the 
capacity be possesses as a comparntive student of alt the 
world’s philosophies would have been immensely useful to 
us, if he had chosen to dwell fully on these later devolp- 
ments of the Vedanta which are inextricably mixed with 
Sankhya, nay, with the Yoga, iu various degrees. To 
such latter-day off-shoots belong the tenets preached by 
Brahmananda Saraswati?+, Madhusudana Saraswati' ^, 
Vachaspathi Misra*?, Vignanabhikshu?*, Vallabha*?, 
Sureswnra* ?, Srikantha^?, Amalánanda?1, Vidyaranya® * 


*9 Comparison, knowledge arising from resemblance. 
Presumption, euch knowledge af can be derived of a thiug 
not itself perceived, but implied by another. 

72 Verbn) information derived from authoritative sources. 

Not-beinz, when we infer dryness ofthe soil from the not- 
being or absence of clouds or rain. 

*3 The author of the Laghuchandrikn, n commentary on the 
Bralima-Sutras, on advaveed Nynyn principles, recently publi- 
shed at Kumbakonim, Tanjore District. 

7% The author of a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Gita and of the Prasthana Bheda, previously referred to. 

T6 The author uf Bhamati, a gloss on Sankara’s Brahina-Sutra- 
Blashya, of the Sankhyn Tattva Kaumudi, a commentary cu 
levara Krishua's Sankbya-Karikn, and of the Nyaya-Vartrika- 
Tatparyo-Tika, a commentary on Udyotakuru's Nyaya Varttiko. 

77 Wrote'the Sankhya Pravachuna Bhashya, the most autho- 
ritative commentary-on the Sunkhya Sutras, a Bhashya ow the 
Brama Sutras, the Youa-Varttika, well-known as one of the 
stifest books in Sanskrit, and also à. commentary onthe Swetas- 
vatara Upanishad. 

78 The author of a commentary on the Brabma Sutras und. the 
founder of the Saddhidvaita School, 

79 Sneeswara, the author of the colossal ‘artika on Sankura’s 
Scholia to the Brihaduranyaka Upanishad. 

^^ Author of n commentary on the Brahmm Sutras, claimed 
by some as anterior to Sankara’s. Vide J. M. Nollaswamy Pillai'« 
translation of Sivagnanabotham, Iutroductiou, pp. iii. ct. req. 


*1 Amalananda, author of Vedantakalpatorn, a SOTA on 
Vachaspathi Misra's Bhamati. 


» 2 Vidyarapya, in addition to being the author of Panchadasi, a 
philosophic treatise, and Jivanmuktiviveka, is the writer also of 


sgg. He is sometimes identified with Madhara 
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Appayyadikshita®® and hosts of other men, not even 
the names of them being mentioned. Bat, no doubt, 
the general analysia of the-mixture that is found in the 
later Vedanta and in the Inter Sankhya, displays a fand of 
critical acumen and discrimination of jadgement, rarely 
met with among students of philosophy. Of the medieval 
Vedautists above mentioned many, nay, most were 
avowedly of Sankara’s following, introducing changes and 
innovations, of course as suited their fancy, while the rest 
were carried away by Sankhyan predilections. The terms 
Avidya, Maya, Pragiia, Siva, levara and Prakrizi under- 
went in the hands of these philosophers amazing diversity 
of expl«nations. On P. 282, in expoundivg the doctrine 
of tbe later Vedanta. which, looking to the context 
and the method of explanation, refers evidently to that 
of Vidyararanya in bis Panchadasi, Max Muller says, 
“The Omniscient, but personal Iswara is there ex plai- 
ned asa reflection of Maya, but as having subdued her, 
while the individual son], Pragiia or Jiva, is represented 
as having been subdued by Avidya, and to be multiform, 
owing tothe va iety of Avidya.” This is a flagrant 
mistake. According to Vidyaranya, in fact the majority 
of later Vedantists, [swara js not a reflection of Maya, 
in which case the statement makes no sense, but Iswara 
is a reflection of Brahman in Maya®*. This view of 
Vidyaranya's is what Max Muller is presumably thinking 


the anthor of Sarvadarsana Sangraba, and sometimes with Sayana 
the author af the commentary on the Rig Veda. One thing only 
we can be certain nbont, and that is, that Sayana, Madhava, and 
Vidvaranya nre the names of only two brothers, and in the present 
state of our Jack of knowledge, it icansafe to gness which particular 
names belonged to anyone of these brothera. Bee, infer alia, 
Krishna Sastry's article on the Viieeanagar Kinga, Epizruphia 
Indica, Vol. Ill. 

.88 Appryyadikuhi.a, author of Parimala, a S|] on Amá-. 
lanandu's Vedantakolpatarn and of Siddhantalécasangraha, on iade- 
pendent phiiosopbical work. His Sivatattvariveka is an excellent 
digest of the Saiva-Siddhanta philosophy 

84 Panchadasi, Tattvaviveku — Prakarana, Slokas 15 aud 16. I 
shall quote fiom the Punchndasi, Vidynranyu's own words :— 


(s&rr qup feum | 
airaa veiaf£isqiau i 
eere YEA maA | 
Raa AMSA sears Wax EXC |i 


— M 
Ramkrishn2dlvari, Vidvaranya's direct disciple, explains the 


underlined portion which is rele vaut to our point thus, anda: 
arraigned: Patel at pi ales endear 


c " 
afaa: Bia: wise Term: FIT: WT. People ot 
Vidyaranya’s following call Binkara's Maya, Prakriti, and 
differentiate that Prakriti into Maya and Avidya, according as 
Fattva is predominant or not in Prakriti. 
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about. The following statement occu:s in p. 285 supra, “ I 
suggested once before that this very peculiar style of the 
Sutras wonld receive the best- historical explanation. if it 
could be proved that tkey represent the first attempts at 
writing for literary purposes in Incia,” We should think, 
on the other hand. that it is more p:obable that writing 
had nothing to do with the style of the Sutias at all, in 
view of the fact that even at the persent day, Sutras are 
learnt by rote, supplemented by oral teaching from the 
Goro, and only the heavier commentaries are read ont from 
mánuscripts. he probability therefore lies more on 
the side of the view thet Sutras were intioduced to mini- 
mise the labour of students when the mnemonic literatu:e 
had become unmanageable, than on the side that the Sutra 
style was in some way necessitated by the introduction of 
writing at the time. 


The Sankhya system 1s in a sense coinpact, in so far as 
all we could know of it are contained in a few books 
alone. foremost there is Kapila’s Tattva Samasa referred 
to by Viguana Bhikshu in his Sankhya Pravachana- 
Bhashya, next we have Icvarakrishna' s. Sankliyakari- 
kas having three commentaries, one the Bhashya of 
Gaudapada, the other the Sankhya Tattva Kaumndi of 
Vachaspathi Misra and the third the commentary of Nara- 
yana Tirtha, and lastly we have the modern Sankhya Sut- 
ras, about the literary anthorship of which there is a good 
deal of donb*, though some think (advanced originally 
by Balasastri of Benares in the Pundit) that Vignanabhik- 
shu was the author, with three commentaries, one hy 
Zniruddha called Aniruddha yritti®®, the other by Vigna- 
nabhikshu called Saukhyapravachanabhasliya*" and the 
last bv Vedantih Mahadeva*5, Allthroagh the discussion 
in which Prof, Max Muller enters, in trying to ascertain the 
date of Gandepad», the T^ttva Samas? and the Sankhya- 
Satras, he does not niake any mention of Aniruddha or his 
commentary ou the Sankhya Sutras. The latter commen- 
tator cannot be passed ove-in silence, in speaking of the 
dates of the devol pmental stages of theSaukhya system, since 
he is one of the important commentators of the Sankhya- 
Sutras whose sentences are quoted /psissima cerba by 
Vignana Bhikshu, Professor Max Mullerapparently wants 
to make out that the modern Sankhya Sutras were te latest 
recension of the Sankhya doct. ines which had Leen handed 
down fiom the Upanishad period throngh ever so many 
channels of books, tradition, contemporary authors and the 
like, It would much strengthen thecase he wants to support, 
viz. that the modern Sankhya Sutras may have often 
changed their dress of language in the hands of the previous 


8 ae 
85 Sankhya-Sutros with Aniruddha’s and Vedantin Mahadeva'a 
commentaries with Translation, b, Dr. Garbe, Bib. Ind. Series. 


86 A very good cdition of it has recently been brought out by 
Dr, Garbe in the Harvard Uni-ersity Oriental! Series in English 
characters, 


disciples, before they received their final literary form, if he 
could show the relation between the Sutras "in Vignana- 
bLikebu's and Aniruddha's commentaries. There is good 
reason to believe that the Sutras followed in Vignanabhi- 
kshu'8 commentary is different from those in Aniruddha's 
commentary. Granted that it is so, it would lend the weight 
of an argument to support Max Muller's view, that the 
Sutras were undergoing everso many changesin tlie shape of 
accretions and omissions, and even thorough modilications 
of language, because, if within the limited space of time 
that divided Vignanabhikshu from Aniruddha there could 
beso much difference introduced into the text-of the Sutras, 
how much more should have been the case in the wide inter- 
val that divided Vignanabhikshu from the fermenting 
period when Kapila evolved his doctrines? | hope to 
investigate shortly this striking difference in the 
apparently identical text cf the Sankhya-Sutras nsed 
by Aniruddha and by Vignanabhikshu, and think of 
using the results of such investigation in ascertaining 
the true character of the Tattva-Samasa. On p. 303 
Max Muller states, “Of course we must leave it an 
open question for the present whether the extreme monistic 
view of ihe Veda"?, was due to Sankara, or whether like 
Ramanuja, he also could claim the authority of Pürvachar- 
yas, in his interpretation of Badarayauas Sutras’. Max 
Maller has evidently forgotten the historical (*audapada, 
who in his Karikus ou the Mandukya Upanishad, shadows 
forth Sankara’s Monism as patently as is conceivable, 
aud the we lave given 
here should give the Professor an idea-of Sankava's Pui vå- 
charya Parampara, not to mention the names of other emi- 
nent teachers referred to by name iu. his Sclolia on tha 
Vedanta Sutras itself. The extreme Monistic view was 
floating in the air,and worked into the very thought of the 
thinking Hindus, long, long before Saukava defended it like 
a Huxley. Upavarslia aud Gaudapada are living charact- 
ers about whom we know so much from their works, and 
not phantom figments that we have to call up in our 
minds without knowing anything about their works, 
history, and so furth, 


stemma of Sankara eisew- 


It is a muot point whether the Sankhya ever 
paid any heed to the authority claimed for the 
Vedas by cther philosuphers, whether it regarded 


them with feelings of respect and whether it cared 
to comply wilh what isenjoined in them. But Max Muller 
wants to effect a compromise, though net avowing his 
intention clearly, by asserting The Sankhya, whatever 
we may think of its Vedic character, never denies 
the authority of the Veda in so many words * * * *. Some 
scholars think that the recognition cf the supreme authority 
of the Srnti was an after-thought withKapila, a mere stroke 


^* Does Max Muller mean by this the Vedanta or the Upani- 
shade ?—.V. V. R. 
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of theol ical diplomacy.” Here we saust make a distinction 
between “Not denying the authority of the Veda in ao 
many words ` and “ Asserting the authority of the Veca, 
in words, bat disregarding, disobeying aud insulting 
it actively in spirit." ‘I'he two sentences have a common- 
sense distinction for us, in Tealiiy they meant the same 
thing fur the Sankhyns, “The recognition of the supreme 
authority of the Sruti " was not "an after-thougLt of 
Kapila,” because he never recognised it except as a sort 
of sop for the censorions orthodox theists, and that foo, for 
form's sake only, iv wo. de; but the flagrant and contemptu- 
ous viulation c£ the Vedas in a decided way, aud actually 
finding fault,with them on all points, could 5e seen at every 
step. " The veal theological diplomacy” never appertained 
tothe Saukhya, but to the Sankhya as explained by the 
later commentators, The reason of this is not far to seek, 
because we know that theicommentators on the Sankhya 
system were onc and all of them Vedantins, aud we may 
well imagine how anxious they would be to explain 
away Kapila as consistent with a submission to an 
infallible Veda. Max Müller says, To judge from a 
passage in tlie beginning of the Sankhya-Karikas it might 
seem indeed that Kapila placed his own puilosophy above 
the Veda. But he really says no more than that certain 
remedies for the removal of painenjoined by Veda are 
good, and tbat other remedies enjoincd by philosophy are 
likewise good : but that of the two, the latter are better,that 
iz, more efficacions, The first part of the quotation does 
uot picture Kapila in his true complexion ; no: does it give 
a correct idea cf what Kapila thought of the Veda, Max 
Muller is certainly referring to the second Karika of Ievara 
Krishna when he is * judging from a passage’ and tbat is, 


zz4&rcpubes: gaiga Tgn: | 

AIT: AAT TREANA |] Here the Veda 
is distinctly refer.ed to as IAA, impure, byTevare kiish- 
na; and not only impure, but also, ineffectual, defective and 


soon, This THE is explained as alluding (according to 
Gaudapada) to gara because it is said, 

szga Haid Wat taR | 

HAT aZ THAN: I We see there- 


fore what [cvarakrishna meant, and how Gaudapada 
understands what the Karikas signify, though arxivus 
to explain away Kapila in conformity with the Veda; and 
the later Vedantiu, Vachaspathi Micra, is still more anxious 
to explain away, «though he too is not blind to the impure 
imperfections marriag the Veda, when it advocates bloody 
hecatombs. He adds in hic Sankhya Tattvakaumadi, 


“apa: aaae qaaa, 
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and thereby feels it is an impure act that in some racrifices 
men should go the length of eating the testes cf sheep. 
Withal, ae does not rest satisfied until he can make 
out that the sin involved iu the act of kiling an 
innocent animal is slight, by quoting Panchacikhacharya; 
and therefore the Siddhantin himself is made to say in (he 
course of his defence of killing aniwais for sacrifices that 


“aai wa ame" rm anas afaa: 
HATA TAT, TET: qom: ATA FINS agi. 


So much for the first part of the quotation from Ma« Maller, 
but the second part is certainly not the view of Kapila, as 
Max Muller wrongly declares, bnt, if we may so put it, is 
the view as gathered through the Claude Lo:raine glasses 
of the commentator's spectacles, The fact is, Kapila is 
uncompromising, and Max Muller wrongly lays the 
view of Vachaspathi Misra, the later Vedantin com- 
mentator, to Kapilo's charge. But Vignanabhikshu, who 
is again a Vedantin commentator of the Sanklya and 
too liberal in his views to be a faithful representative 
of any system, equates the Sankya nnd the Vedanta, finding 
in the former, statements that are throughly endorsed by 
the Veda (vide Sankhya Pravachana Bnashya I, 5 iupra.) 
In p. 302 ambiguity, nay, posit:ve mistake in expression 
ensues by imperfect. punctuation in the sentence "' * * and 
the Sankhya was clearly dualistic when it postulated 
Nature, not only asthe result of Avidya ov Maya, but 
as something res] in the ordinary sense of the word 
* æ, Here “nut only as the result of Maya” should 
be “not, only as the result of Maya" for, otherwise the 
sentence makes no sense."" Again on p. 3)5 Max Maller 
speaks iu a compromising way about the Sankhya's view 
of the authority of the Veda, but 1 must say once for aH- 
that, as a matter of fact, the Sankhyas do not accord to it 
the respect with which the Vedanlins quote it.. From the 
way they are qnoted, it would appear they are introduced 
more for tlio purpose of showing that they too have the 
support of the Veda, nnd that too, not in very great 
seriousness, aod only as an after-thought. They gladly 
counted upon the sanction of the Veda when it had one, 
by chance, to give, and quietly ignored it, sometimes 
agressively attacked it, nay even advanced their doctrines 
more strongly on that account, when the Veda would not 
chime in with the Sankhyau cult. The passages in the 
Sankhya Sutras wherefvom Max Muller.in P306, is desi: ons 
of establishing th? supposed respe-t shown by theSankhyas 


5? After this in Max Muller's (p. 304) book there is a reference to 
Tattvakaumudi v.2. It isa mistuke. The referen *e must bo to the 15th 
Visbaya uuder Karika JI. Vachaspati Misra whom Max Muller cites, 
be it rememberec, waa not a Sanklivnn, but, a stout follower of San- 
kara, ‘and lie ie declared to bo a Mithila Brahmin and set down at 
the 9th cent. A. D., by Gangunath Jha. (Seo his edition of Sank). ya~ 
Tatvakaumnodi. Senekrit Introduction). 


to the authority of the Sruti are untenable, since in the San- 
khya Sutias, the Advaitist expositors nnd reconcilers of 
the Sankbya of a later time, speak ^ great deal, more than 
Kapila. 

Max Muller puts Vachaspati Misra in the middle of 
the 12th centnry A. D., following Prof. Garbe (p. 289), 
and elsewhere states (p. 479) that “it was not till the 
wth century that Vachaspati Misra finally re-established 
the Bralimanic view of the Nyaya in his Nyaya-Vartika- 
Tatparyatika.” From this it would seem that the Professor 
is miuded to halt between the lOth and che 12th centuries 
in dating Vachaspathi-Misra, while Ganganath Jha in the 
Sanskrit introduction affixed to his edition of Sankhya- 
Tattva-Kaumudi urges some new facts in support of placing 
him more decidedly in the 9th century A. D. He says?" 


Uo o c PURINA gà gau (ATTA: 
Ranea agaaa gia [aprenda aS 
Bie) atsa agma: R RIA caer tA 
FeTA Asa say ating | aA gT- 
ciu mkA Taare ards 
s reeqisre re GAA TT "; and as regards the 
mistake farvanatha Tarka Vachaspathi committed?" in 
placing Vachaspati Misra posterior to Sree Harsha, the 
author of the Khandanakhaudakadya, because another 
Vachaspathi was credited with the authorship of the 


Khandanoddhara, a criticism of Sree Harsha’s work, 
Mr. Ganganath says ; 


“TAMA EI ECLECIFAEGTCE TE Go ER 
awa Angir NA: Du 
SAAANA ÂA” and also “ggi AAT 
Agaro za PAPATA”. From these it is clear 


that Vachaspathi Misva wasa Maithila Brahmin aud should 
have flourished about the 9th century a. v., for Udayaua- 
charya the author of — Parisnddhi", a commentary on 
Vachaspathi Misra's Tatparya Tika, lived in the reign of 
Lakshman Sen of Bengal, of whose era wo have just 
commenced the 8th century. No doubt more than a century 
must have clapsed for an author to become sufticiently 
classic and so necessitate commentaries, Taranatha Tarka 
Vachaspathi is mistaking another Vachaspati who wrote a 
criticism on Sreehatrsha’s work and who was posterior fo 
him, for our Vachaspathi Misra. Evidently Tarka 
Vachaspathi did not note that in Sree Harsha’s work 
we meet with a criticism of Udayana's “ Povisuddhi” and 


K” Sunkhyarattvakaumuli cdited by Ganganath Jha. ltr 


?8, 1. 
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of other works; and therefo:e if Taranatha had read 
the work, he ought to have inferred that Udayana 
lived anterior to Sre2harsa; this Udayana being a 
commentator on Vachaspathi Misra who is mentioned by 
Gangesa, author of 9° Chintamani, and criticised by him 
with due respect as Tikakara, must be considered anterior 
to Sreeharsha, Of course this Sreelarsa is not tbe 
Sreenarsha mentioned by Dana?!, In P, 319 infra, when 
speaking of the arrangement adopted ın the Tattva Samasa 
about the treatment of the various Sankhyan Tattvas and 
the rest, occurs the sentence Theu follow the topics which 
are twenty-five in number," and itought to be corrected 
either into “the substances which arctwenty-fiv2 iu number" 
or ‘tthe topics which are Twenty-four in number. (See 
P. 321 where tlie number of topics correctly enumerated is 
only 24). In discussing about the primary evolution of 
Buddhi from Avyakta (Prakriti), Max Muller makes out 
that it means Prakriti as illuminated, intellectnalised 
and rendered capable of becoming at a latertime the germ 
of Ahamkara (distinction of subject and object) Manas 
and Indriyas. So, as against tlie psychological acceptation, 
he says that Buddhi must also mean a phase in the Cosmic 
growth of the universe"?, He is most sensible in giving 
a cosmic explanation, for, as he says ‘“ Though this pys- 
chological acceptation is the common acceptation of Buddhi 
among native writers on Sankhya, yet sense is more 
important than commentaries.” The table on P. 333 is 
erroneous, as it derives Prakriti from Purusha and there- 
fore negatives what is said inthe Tattva Samasa, According 
to Tattva Samasa, Purusha is identified with the Brahman 
of the Vedas ; it is therefore possible that Sankhya in ite 
primary stages was theiatic?3, The main difference, bet- 
ween the Jater Karikas and the Tattva Samasa, which 
is not touched upon by Max Maller, is in the derivation of 
the Panehamahabhutas, In the former they are derived 
from the Panchatanmairas while in the latter they are 
derived direct from Ahamkara. Commenting on theMaitra- 
yaui Upanished II, 5, Maxmuller remarks “ The whole is 
passage is however obscure, nor does the commentator help. 


9 9 Read also introduction to AnnamBhatta’s Ferka Sangraba by 
Athalye, pp. 40 et, seq. 


“t Tradition identifies Sriharsha in whoec Court Bana flourished 
with Sreeharsha, the authc-; of Khandanakhandak&dya. But Cowell 
places the king inthe early part of the 7th century A.D fee 
Cowell and Thomas. Harsha Charita, preface p. vii. Evidently 
therefore the two Harshas are different. 

If we employ the Vedantic terminology, Max Müller's sug- 
gestion simply tantamounts (o a differentiation of Buddbhi into 
Sumnshti (cosmic or objective), and Vyashti (subjective or paychic.? 
This distinction must also effect the Ahamkaro phase of the evolu- 
tion of Avyakta. Of course when the Ahamkáric stage is reached 
the differentation becomes only too, patent. 

93 cf. Káthaka III, 10, 11 and VI, 7, 8; Also, Bad&uandáa Vedanta 
Sara & 128. 
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us mach, unless he is right in accognising here the germs 
cf the later Pedantie ideas of à Prijapethi, called Visva or 
Vaisvanara. Taijasa, and Pics, — Wedonot knew what 
he means here by the Jeter Vedaniic idens. This division 
is already Jound in the -Mandnkya®4 Upanishad and 
Gaudapada’s Karikas to it. We can call the ideas tater 
Nedantic if we put the Mandukya afier Sankara, The 
account of evolntion. given according to Tattwasamasa is 
very confusing. The Purusha is represented assuperintend- 
ing Prakriti and hence the efficient canse ef Evolution ina 
sense, Max Miiller’s apology for theexistenceofthe Sankhya 
as a philosophy in the world, and his learned discourse “on 
the Nature of Pain’ from the point of view of Indian plilose- 
phers aie admirable and well worth reading. Pointing to 
the two solutions proposedby the Y edanta and the Mimamsa 
to rid man of the trammels avd misery of this world, he says 
tbat none of the solutions proposed hy other philosophers, 
cither ancient or modern, “seems to me to haveso completely 
venlised wbat may be called the idea of the Soul as tlic 
Phoenix. consumed by the fire of thougbt and rising from 
his own ashes, soaring towards regions which are more real 
than anything that can be called real in this life", and 
later on adds, Does Kapila really work qpon perception 
and thought asan instrument, ready made by Prakriti 
for the use of the Purusha, but remaining inert like a 
telescope, tiil it is looked through by the Purusha. or is it 
the first elancc of Purusba at Piakviti in its first state of 
Avyakta or chaos, that gives the first impulse to the acti- 
vity of Prakriti, which impulse is generally ascribed to the 
He says he does not feel compe- 


, 


working of the Gunas $’ 
teut to pronounce any decided opinion for either view. The 
vindication of Sankhya from pave F35 to page JAK is ex- 
hanstive and fortified with a yool many arguments. The 
noslris of the human mood or attitude that may have given 
rise to the Sankhyan cult, on p. 383, and lis theughtful 
remarks on the special mental or psychic difficulties that 
sucht to have harassed tle orginal founders of the 
Sankbya, bring the ancient problems rearer to onr ben t. 
The comparison of ihe Ssakbyan Prakriti and Purusha 
with the Cartesian antomaton and chose peusaute* ^ is very 


amiaeni FETA: BAS THAT AT: 
ejes SAAT: FTG: WT: | 3 It 
GRENAA: AUS THAT: AAR- 
wa aaa fade: qr: We un 

qtHHI AHAAFARAI AHA WA d 
ggi | Asner (ADIT: qaqaqa aadi 
MARTH VHA: FATT. Te: dd « n 


rs : 

This is supersdded by Descartes to the automaton. Prof. 

Husley showed that on the Cartesian assumption all our mental 
20 
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iustruetive, Descartes’ theory, in the light of HTuxley's 
explanation, appre aches nearer the Sanklivan P:ak: iti aud 
Purusha, fo we forget the reservation which Descartes made 
mones giving à Parasha to anything cle but inan, I 
hope to deal with this fully in my forthcoming paper on 

The teachings of Prof. Huxley on the Tufinite." The 
we 
have fo make here the same complaint that Vignana- 


later Sankhyan developments are mergenly touched 


Dhiksha and Vachaspathi Misra are left in the dark as w2 
made in connection with the Vedanta as devoluped by its 
later renresentatives. 

Chay. VIE is entitled “ Yoga and Sanklys. 1n it are 
pointed out the common path travelled over by both Yoga 
aud Sankhya together. and the point fiom which they 
began fo diverge. as aiso the leading tenets as embodied 

the Yoga-sutras of Patanjali, Points that may uppear 
somewhat startling or surprising to the English mind, not 
accustomed to the rigorous ard, sometimes, ham-splitting 
dialectics pursucd hy the Indian Logicians, or rather the 
Philosophers that apply the Indian canons of logic to piove 
their assertions. are dealt with in a way that will apeal 
more readily to Englishmen and other Europeans, because 
always the underlying human springs arc exposed, and 
comparison is instituted between the Greck and Roman 
philosophers on the one land and the Indians on the 
other, In the philosophical portion, Yoga and Sankhya 
are ere except for the fact that the Yoga recognises 
an Jewara corresponding to the Saygunam Brahman 
of the Vedantins, and the Sankhya an absolnte Purusha. 
Les» stress is laid by the Sankhyans on the aspect 
of meditation, while more of it is inculeated the 
Yoga which has necessitated such ao etlabcrate system 
of rules und practices to be observed by the Yogins for 
their Samadhi leading up to Kaivalya “ alonenesa.” In the 
Saukhya meditation is recommended, though the intellec- 
tual method of reasoning and argumentation leading us up 
to a true discrimination between tue Purusha and Piakriti 
is move what Kapila looks te, In this aspect Yoga is 
so:netimes called the Theistic Saukhya. [t is probable that 
both Yoga and Sankhya grev out of the same undifferenti- 
ated matrix, and the divergence only a little 
previous to the period of Sanskrit Reuni-sance, eventually 
ending in latter days iu a complete divorce between the 
The P:ofessor is right when he says bat 
Rajendra Lal Mitra wrong representing the 
belief in one supreme God as the first and mosi important 
tenet of Pataijali's philosophy, Tt was only one of many 
of the outward steps. which as Bhoja Raja the commenta- 
tor on Patanjali adds, “towards fixing the mind on one 
subject and of thus in time obtaining Samádhi,""^ When 


set 


two systems, 
was 


conditions are the symbols iu conseiousne:s of. the changes taking 
place automatically in the orgunian:. Sce Huxley. Methel and 
Resnles, pp. 182-185. 

Vide Boja's Schein o: Patanjali’s Yogg Sutrre I, iss, 2. 
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comparing Darwin, Kapila uod Patanjali, Max Muller 
says, 
distinctly that his system of Nature required a creator 


Darwin himself went so for as to mainiain most 


who brenthed life into it in the heginnine.” He is thinking 
of the conclading lines of Darwin's “ Origin of Species.” 
Darwin himself distinetly tells us in one of his letters that 
he olluded to sucha Creator simply asa sop to Cerbe- 
rus aud tu enlist the sympathies of clergymen aud the 
like in propounding a doctrine which was sure to shock 
the religious susceptibitities of men moving in an altogether 
different mental groove in their conceptions of a Personal 
Creator tad the whole creation that was of his making. 
] think " be 


that generally (and more and more as ] grow older), 


His own opinions were that of au Agnostic. 
says 
but not always, an agnostic wonld be the most correct dis- 
and without doubt, the 
influence of conclusions deducible fron’ the theory of 
Evolution, as Edward Clodd says"* ‘are fatal to a belief 
in the Supernatural." Prof. Max Muller lave 
found a better friend to Kapila and Patanjali in people 
like Dr. A, R. Wallace. About tbe Yogic methods of 
obtaining Samadhi, and the devotional contemplatioa in 
which the Yogins indulge, there is a fine and ungarbled 
acconnt. There is a reference to Mr. M, Seshagiri Sastri's 
Report of Tamil and Sanskrit Manuseripts, when Max 
Müller speaking under the section of Vairagya about the 
doubtful nature of the real anthorship®® cf Bhartrihari’s 
Vairagya Catakas. Max Muller thinks he night have 
‘collected verses from various «onrces as Subbasbitas and 
made them into a compact 'Cataka, In fact Bhartrihari's 
work is sumetimes actually called Subhashitatrisati jor 
which Max Muller refers us to Seshegiri Sastri’s Re- 
ports (p. 445 cafra). He credits jn a way the ‘miracles’ 
wrought by Kiiyayogins though with ^ good deal of 
reservation. The Siddhis which are the outcome of 
not the last and highest goal of Yoga- 
philosophy as has often been supposed Ly Indian and by 
European Scholars, He says touching on the practises of 
the Modern Hindu Yogins “ * * * we must also remember 
that the influence of the mind on the body and of the body 
on the mind as yet but half-explored." In D. 456. 
Iyengar appears as Jyangar.! ^? In the course of Patanjalis. 
speculations, wo do not tind him locating the mind or the 
act of perceiving and conceiving, in the brain, or in the 
pineal gland, but, in one place he claims the muscle of the 


cription of my state of mind 


would 


Banana 


“7 oy. cit from the chapter on ‘Religion’ in " Darwin's Life 
and Letters” in 3 vols, edited by his con, Francis Darwin. 


9" Pioncers of Evolutioun, From Thales to Huxlay, by Edward 
Cledd, pp. 160 ef. seq. 


99 Vide Tawney’s metrical translation ct Bhartrihari’s Cainkae, 
lutroduction. 


10% The mistake is certainly imported from Gurbe’s Handbook 
on Yoga and Bankhya" in -he Encyclopw tia of Indo-Aryan 
Research eeriee, 


/ 
heart “as the seat of the consciousness of thought.” ?»* 
Prof Max Muller doubts on this score, ' believe, if 
the eii Sutra, nay, the whole chapter m which it ecenrs 
may not be spurions. Je cannot understand what is meant 
when in ' Vasunas' and  * Samvedanam’ 
Rajendra Lal Mit:a!"? is able to discover the theory of 
lagni in the mind of Patanjali, and when he compares the 


the terms, 


‘thiee adhwans through which objects assail one’s mind to 
the FU nirersaliu thee 

The final goal whethe; of 
the Yoga, or of the Sankbya, nay even of the Vedantn and 
of Buddhism, always challenges conception. 


the Unirersalia aute and 


Uuirersolói post 
We enannot. 
predicate of it auything except as a state that trans- 
cends everything we know or imagine, and in which there 
is entire oncuess with the spirit of Nature. ff we attempt 
tospeak of the (Vimwele in Janguage that is necessarily 
conditioned by the limited nature of var understanding, aud 
by the binding influcuce of the law of Causality and of 
Time and Space, we are sure to make of it an unmeaning 
phantasmagoria. lo say therefore that the finale of the 
Yogins implies nihilism is as absured as to say that the 


final- of the Velantism is atheism. Max Muller is of the 


same view, and adds speaking of all our philosophers, 

There remains with me a strong conviction that Indian 
Philosophers are honest in their reasoning aud never use 
empty words. But there remains much to be done, and [ 
can ouly hope that if others follow in my footsteps, they 
will in time make these old bones to live again. ‘There 
ancient Sages should become fellow-workers and fellow- 
explorers with ourselves in onknown pantinents of thought, 
and we ought not tc be afraid to follow in their track. They 
always have the courege of their convictions, they shrink 
from no consequences if they follow inevitably from their 
own premisses, This is the reason why 1 doubt whether 
the admission of an Iewara or Lord hy Patanjali, in contra- 
distinction to Kapila, who denies that there are any argu- 
ments in suppert of such a being, should be put dowu as 
a mere economy, or as an accomodation to popular opinion" 
(p. 473.) 

“Nyaya and Vaiseshika" form the suuject of the eighth 
chapter. The information ahont the books on later N yaya 
is unfortunately not given by Max Muller even to a fairly 
good extent, and of course, it is enough for readers «lio do 
not think of extending their studies deeper into Nyaya, 
Gotama's Nyaya S 1:ras which is commented on by Viths- 
yáAyana!" js the chief book Prof. Max Maller followa 
in giving an account of the Nyaya-system. For a 
compreheusive summary of the history of the Nyaya 
philosophy in India, there is not any good book nt present 


191 Patanjali, Yoga Sutras I1. 34 * ge Prada.’ 
192 Pantanjalis Yoga Sutras with Bhojaraja's Commentary 

Biblioth, Indic. Series, Translation by BR, L. Mitra, ILI. 9, and IV, 72, 
1^3 He is also known as Pakshilaswamin. 
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to which the stadent might refer with advantage. But what 
Max Muller vives in his present book, coupled with that 
given by Mahadeo Rajaram Dodas in his introdnctiou and 
preface to Atbaly 
gimba must be sutlicient to anybody who seeks gencral in- 


; edition of Annambbatias Tarka Sar- 


formation on the Nyaga. However to supply the deficieney 


of the book 1 shall here give a short account of the salient 
points of the history of Nyaya. After the Buddhist Pis- 
nage brought out a Scholia, explaining Gotanies Sutris, 
in Buddhist info existence the 


fashion, came starting 


point wherefrom diversity arose the place of what 
was previously unity, V whole world of schouls was 
fusbioned from time to tine, twoagrecing with 


giving rise fo an amount of polemic dialec- 
The 


Nadiya School.” 


each other, 


ties that is almost inconceivable. whole movement 


eventually culminated in Me~ in which the 
primary aim of the Nyaya as a philosophy searching after 
the Fntinite in Native and joining Man to It was lost sight 
of, but. Logic as a science began to be developed. Gangeso- 
padhyaya, the author of Chintamani. and Cadadhara, the 
author of 7Gadadliari" which is sometimes looked upon as a 
sort of scholia on Chintamani, were the two leading men of 
the ? 


and dissertations, 


Nadiya School. The amount of commentaries, scholia. 
dealing with subjects dealt with in 
the Chintamnni, we can measure only by cart-loads, making 
the literature on Indian Logie something very bewildering. 
aud not possible for even a man of unremitting applica- 
tion to master Chem in his life-time. carly Nyaya, 
Vdyotukua commented on Vatsyayann in lhis work the 
Nyaya-Vartika, and a Scholia on the latter work the 
Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparva-Tika, was written by Vaenaspati 
Misra, the well-known Vedautin commentator ou Sankzra's 
Brabus Sutras, Udayana who lived about the 12th century 
Paricud- 


In the 


A. b, wrote a glosson Vaehaspati’s work called 
dhi.” UC dayam and Vachaspathi, and even Gangesa Upa- 
dhyaya were attackel hy Sreehmshba in his work called 
Khandanakhandakadya whichis usually set down later than 
the t4th Century ir, Khandanoddhara is the work writ- 
ten by one Vachaspati whe dived) about the lth Century 
end in hich attecks were directed against Sreeharsha s 
views. It may be remarked that Gangecopadhyaya 

the man that gave fo the logical portion of the Nyaya 
extremely prominent place, and his work is truly neither 
Nyaya in the old sense nor any other The 
book written by him namely Chintamani is an independent 
work, which is not indebted to any previous work for the 
plan or conception, and what it seeks to do is to divest the 
Nyaya philosophy. of its -elipious clement and to develop 
and peifect the logic which always prepoude:ated in the 
Nyayn more than in any other philosophy, because it went 
to the Infinite by pure reason, as resting on Pratyañehu. 
Anumana, Upomann and Sada, and which was present 
tbough ina less degrev in other philosophies. as for instance 
in the Sánkhya and the Min.amea. la Chintamani, the syllo- 
giam as such is perfected to a degree unknown anywhere 


philosophy. 


else and asa consequence, logic reached a finish and 
exhaustiv ¿ness that cannot but vent itself in hair-splitting 
sophistry dialectic egg-dancing and ingenious argumen- 
lative feats. Anvambhattu, and long previous to lim. 
Sankara Misra (who was anterior even to  Gangeso. 
padliyaya) had begun the independent work cf welding 
the Nyaya and tlie Vaiseshika, and making of the mixture 
an independeut system,! "3 retaining the Septhapadarthas 
and the atomic theory of the Vaiseshikas, appropriating 
the logic of the Nyaya wholesale, and rejecting the rest 
from both i was obliged to sneak so much 
abont these devolopments of tne Nyaya, since What Max 


of these. 


Muller gives about these is next to meagre, and asa 
histurian of philosophy, he speaks more about the aucient 
(iutama-Sutvas. 


On P. 4583, M. N. Dvivedi is mentioned by mistake as 
the editor and Seni ator of the Yous: arasangraha. instead 
Ganganath Jha, The Nihcrevasa is, according to Gotama. 
the Savon Bona. the Now Plus Ultra of. blessedness. 
und this can he realised as taught by him through 
knowledze of the sixteen great topics of the Nyaya Philo- 
sophy. No doubt logic plays a great part also in 
Jaimini's philosophy,though, it is only in the Nyaya and 
especially its later developments that logic begin to be 
cultivated almost as au. independent branch of thonght. 
The Buddhists took immense interest in the Nyaya 
philosophy. and the many recensions we have in it are 
ine to the first impnle given to it at. independent exposi4 
tion by Dignaga, Dharmakirthi and others, And the bot 
controversy that ensned between the Buddhistic and the 
Wraliminie branch of the Nyaya gave rise to an immense 
unmber of dialectic publications from both sides? in the 
centuries following the Renaissance period of Sanskrit 
literature. Gotnma's Sixteen Pndarthas were rejected, 
by the later Naiyayikas, excepcing Pramana and Prameya, 
and we cin easily see that Vitanda. (/glpa. Khala and the 
like deserve n place as topics in schools, that were given 
to perfecting Logic as a science, as a branch of thought. 
After dealing with the Nyaya according to Gotama, in orler 
to give us a good glimpse into the attitude of later men as 
Madhavacbarya and others towards the Nyaya asa system 
uf philosophy. Max Multer takes the acconnt of the Nyaya 
from Madhava and discusses it, We must not lose sight 
of the fact that as the Nvaya degenerated into logic fro 
being a philosophy, later men whe were commentators 
and stannch friends of the Nyaya hetook to it only aa a 
piece of dialectic exercise, havingjtheir faith elsewhere ir. 
any one of the two promineut systems of philosophy. the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta, as; a whetstone to sharpen 
their wits and a peg to hang their culture, learning, 
tary Muktavali (of which the Tarkasungraha is an abstract), Siva- 
ditva'a Saptnpadarthi, Tarkakaumudi. Tarkamrita ete. The echool 
may be said to have restored the Nyaya in a seasc after the shock: 
it eustained at the hands of the Nadia School. 
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sad word display on, People m Vachaspatii Misra's 
manner who was a Vedantin by eceed and cut ure; well 
represent Dut of if of the 


higher philosophie points. that may tie smothered ander 


this division. Course 
a heap of controversial idissquisitian were to li attacked by 
the Buddhists and others; these people who were the com 
mentalis, Whatever their own views tight have been in 
plulosophy or religion, used to defend. the Nyaya aginst 
the opponents, for the sole sake of 103 being a Hindu system. 
[tis also useful to remember Chat the later Nyaya princi- 
ples were mneh useful to men ofany system af philosophy 
in later times, as a strict (raining and a powerful Instrument 
in attacking each other, just. in these days a good 
logician of any following converts us tu hi creed 
by the strength of his controversial vigour, The points of 
reen blance between the Nyava and. the Vaisehika, thei 
relations to each other are admirably handled in this 
Indian. and Greek Logie are contrasted and 
In p “ou 
ix the heading of a paragraph 
Comparison or 


chapler. 
their points of similarity well emphasised. 

Comparison or Anumana 
which ought. to be corrected into 
Such mistakes show that Gough whom Max 


Muller feels bonnd to thank so much, has done his work 


U pa nana" 


very conscientiously. and well testify to Gough's unsparing 


troubles ta vun. over. the proofs; The transformation 


of sensations into percepts und of percepts into 
concepts, falling naturally to the function of Manas, 


Save not been fully realised by Indian philosophers, 
they have as- 
Max Muller 


is of opinion that the Greek and the Indian logie must 


tbough with the European nations 


sumed largor proportions in importance. 
each be supposed to be antochthonie till better information 
the tlie 
beginnings of the historie period could. be had. thoneh 


about inter-relations of two countries in the 
enovneh found 
He defends the Nyaya 


aminst the accusations brongbt against it by Ritter in his 


the members of a syllogism are curious! 
both in Aristotle anl Gotama. 


History of Philosophy, — Hf the philosophical portion were 
n be properly sifted and then looked atif the Indian pinci- 
ples of classification in bringing abont the Sixreeu Topies 
which on neconut of the wrong translation of some people 
Ritter took to he taides of categories were well analysed, 
and if the conception of philosophy from the Mindu point 
of view were well understood, then the Nyaya would have 
strack Ritter as good a system as any European system of 
philosophy. ta the later or modern. Nyaya, Pramana, 
receives the best attention. Max Muller strives n good 
denl, niter telling us whnt all the Indian schools of philoso- 
phy thought of Sphota, to equate it, in significance, concep- 
tion, and evolution of meaning. to the Greek Logos. and he is 
most likely right. But the similar growths in the two coun- 
tries were only autochthonic, ‘There is fault of syntax aud 
confusion of iden in the senterce (p. 624), "The opinion that 
sound exists always aud eternally. and is only made manifest 
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ET 
p. <=- — 


by each speaker, whish is held by the Mimausakas, is rejec- 
ted ly Kanada, sciuids and words being accepted AS mo- 
mentary manifestations only of Eternal Sound", In connec- 
tion with the meaning ot Sphota and with the value of 
sound as the essence of langnage, or rather that thoughts 
cannot exist withont words, (an old theory with Max 
Miller.) Panini whois introduced to ns asa philosopher with 
a cult of his own in Madiiava's Sarva Darsanasangvalia,! "5 
is made to hear witness to the validity of the view of Max 
Maller, Every system of philosophy, nay, all our Hindu 
scriptures are searched for what they have to say on Sphota, 
till Max Muller gloriously comes ont with the view that the 
Human Mind, according to himself and Indian philosophy 
lias its trac existence. home and life in the Divine Mind, 
an idea that is little mere than hinted the Neo-Plat- 
philosophy, 


In the last cebapte: the Vaiseshixa philosophy is brought 
in and the dates ofits Sutras are discussed in entirety. 
Max Muller. takes up the work of Haribhadra qaa 
was sas who was 


228 5. b. 


Brahmin convert to Jainism and 


the treatment the Vaiseshika 
receives from the of Prof. 
Leumaun in Jaina literature, aud from the dates derived 


died Fiom 


his work. researches 
from Tibetan sources. Lrought to light by the Journal of 
the Buddhist Text Society, the Vaiseshika Sutras are set 
down in the first century acu. The tenets of the Vaiseshika 
as given in theVaiseshika Sutras and their later recension as 
given to us in Annambhatta's book are described, The chief 
commentator of the Vaiseshika Sutras. Pracastapsda. does 
receive a mention in the book. 
According to our. Professor, the Greek atomic theory as 
expounded by Empedocles aud others have nothing to 
do the Indian system. Kanadws atoms are 
supposed never to assume visible demensions till there 
double atoms, ucither tbe 


not xo much as even 


with 
a combination of three 
single nor the double atoms being supposed to be visible 
hy themselves. This is not the view taken by any of 
the Epicurean Philosophers. Therefore the conception 
is quite peculiar to Kanada and it distinguishes him from 
the Greeks as being thoroughly independent in speculation, 
The last category of the Vaiseshika philosophy. Samaviya 
(Inhesion ur Inseperability) is peculiar to the Iudian soil. 
The relationship and interdependence and insepcrability 
bet ween two halves z: da whole. for instance, though known 
to European philosophies did not receive a name of its own. 
This ix another of the proofs that our logie is of independent 
origin, aad worked cut by eur ancient thinkers in times 
At the end, the whele of tbe Six 
Systems are summed up, with the object of tracing 
‘the common fountain from which all the rivers have 
taken their rise. They have all sprung from the same soil 


lost to memory, 


— 2S 
105 Cowell and Gough. Sarvi. Darsana Sangraha, Treaslation, 
Trubner's Oriental Series pp, 203. et. Ke. 
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though cultivated by different hands. Vignana Bhikshu is 
quoted larze: y to bear out the Professor's view. To illustrate 
with what regard or contempt, each system of tbouglit was 
considered at particulas periods of Indian philosophic acti- 
vity or intellectual life, opmions from the Bhagavat Gita, 
the Mahabharata down to the Padmapurana are quoted by 
Vignana Bhiksho, And to him behind all the manifold 
diversity of cults of Indian Philosophy. there is the same 
attempt to find the Divine Mystery that pervades the 
visible universe, They represent varions stages reached 
by different phases of thought in their endeavoars to 
unravel the mystery of the apparent disparity of the 
Universe, and to unite the inner Man with the outer God, 


Whatever may be thought of the study of Ihdian 
Philosophy as a piece of"intellectual training, there is no 
doubt, that to the seriously thinking student, it opens out 
vistas that transcend the reach of his vision, and gives him 
glimpses of the majestic Enigma of this Cosmic Scheme, 
setting him thirsting for the real Light. It is doubtful if 
the philosophers of any other nation in the world went the 
length of seeing in the splendour of the: Inner Self the 
blinding glory of the pulsating Spirit of Nature. And 
it is this solemn eloquence that is implied in the silence, 
or the dim reservation, of our philosophers, when they 
hare to touch upon topics appertaining to the Infinite 
Goal of man and all the passing Panoramas of round and 
music, of wail and woe, and sometimes of cheer and 
happiness, that rings in the ears of Max Muller with a 
thousand tongues, when he exclaims, “To have mounted 
to such heights, even if we have to descend again frighteuec 
and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles of human 
reason, and will remain in our memory as a sight never to 


be forgotten, even in the lower spheres in which we kave 
to move in our daily life and amidst our daily duties. 
Speaking for inyself I am bound to say that I hare feit an 
ueqeeiuliiece with the geral spirit of Tudian philosophy as 
u blessing from my very youth, being strengthened hy il 
agarust all the autinomics of being and thinking, aud nerred 
in all the encounters with the scepticism and materialism of 
onr otu Ephemeral philosophy.” 1^" This is the testimony qf 
aman who has devoted years of patient study to inastering 
our philosophy, and only a true Vedantin can obtain the 
comfort and mental quietitade he has derived, as 
necessaries to brave the fleeting phantoms of this work- 
a-day world. It is in India alone that Religion and 
Philosophy have lived in indissoluble unisou, the one 
nerved with the freedom of right-thinking from Philosophy 
and the other mellowed by the sweetness of spirituality 
from Religion. Divorce is unknown in India between 
Philosophy and Religion. and the fatigue of one soft 
sister never became the strength of the other. To us 
ithas always been taught by our ancient Seers that 
spiritual :ealins are not beyond our ken, even when our 
souls are tabernacled in the flesh, and that glorics of the 
next world can be sensed inthis, But up those narrow 
stairs, and steep galleries which we should tread before 
sighting our original Home, and breathing the atmosphere 
that is congenial to our true natures, we shonld carry with 
us the lamp of that maxim thut has been nttered with 
stately melody, by one of our own earlist Brahmavadins :— 


aag gai KARSIN 107 
Vv 


1! 5 The italics are of my own introduction. 
Pantanjali, Yoga-Sutras, IT, 36. 


Ramayan. 


—— a i Gt ee C—O —- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A QUERY. 


In Prof. Max Maller’s Translation of the Upauishads 
published in * the Sacred Books of the East," the copy of 
Mundakopanishad followed does not seem to have been a 
complete one. For we miss a translation of the following 
text or mantra :— 


ata ar agosa: (AT4 sid ale aq aa ws U4 

&q, d4 Me HIT, da BE WM | 

“ Apivá yas chandálas Siva iti vacham vadét téna saba 
samvadét, téna saha samvasét, tena saha bhungita " 
which means :—“ A chandála though a person is, if he 
utters the name Siva, converse with him, live with him, 
dine with him." 

This tert is quoted as from the Mundaka Upanishad by 


che firat great commentator on the Védanta Sutras, 
21 


Nilkhantha Siváchárys, in his commentary on Sutra 16, 
Peda I of Addbyáya IV. Appaiya Dixsbita quotes also 
this very text in his Sikharinimala, but at this distance 
of time it is difficult to determine whether the Dikshita 
quotes it at first band from the Upanishad itself or only 
indirectly fiom the commentary of Nilkantha Siva 
Acharya, Whichever it is, it must be conceded that in 
Appaiya Dikshita's time this mantra must have been 
well-known ns a genuine text of the Upanishad, for else 
the genuineness of it must have been questioued, 
especially in an age when religious controversy and 
philosophical wordfight were che order of the day. Be- 
sides, some later works also have been shown to refer to 
or quote the sane text “Apiva etc ; " these, to mention the 
more important among ther, are Bodhayana Vritti, 
Nàmakoumudi, Nàmarasayanam, Bhakti-mimamsa and 
Hariharabheda-dhikkaram of Bédhéndra Y adindra. 
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It is this same text of the Mundakopanishad which the 
great autbor of Dravida Bhashya also, Sivagnánaswamigal, 
translates into Tamil :— 

“Aa dap Our Poud Qaran ganar ar Qs AS a. 
op _ F006, Acn «s 5 9 Goes ae C enc mios 
pman qns, camoude zq9uGosgse." (The 
incomparable sruti which ssys:—(‘If even a wretched 
chandala utterg the name “ Siva," live with him, converse 
with him, abide near and dine with him "). In this it 
willbe seen that the author explicitly speaks of it as a 
mantra of the sroti. The sense of this text is also 
embodied in the following stanza of Appar Swamigal’s 
Devaram :— 

“ auf S s B ET oy gd jawuh e&esetireL. 
esis sé smusið weiss aiwth ec DGD 8j 
nG” 

When thus we find so many references to this mantra 
in varioas Sanskrit and Tamil writers, it seems strange 
that none of the copies of the Mundaka Upanishad collated 
by Prof. Max Maller contained this mantra. It jis a 
significant fact, however, that Sankaracharya in bis 
Bhashya or commentary on the Upanishads, has omitted 

this mantra, And might this omission have been 
primarily due to the Acharya's inability to explain this 
mantra in accordance with bis Mayáváda System. 


SENTI NATHA ATYER, 


ON URNS IN ANCIENT SOUTH INDIA. 


We bave great pleasure in publishing the following, 
regarding the use of urns among the Tamils in ancient 
times, from Mr. C. Brito, an eminent Tamil Scholar of 
Ceylon :— 

Sir, 

I had occasion to look into Dr. Caldwell's ** Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages" for sumetbing that I wanted, 
and I accidentally came upon the statement (p.594, 2 Ep.) 
that there is no tradition in the Tamil literature as to the 
race which used the burial urns found in different parts ot 
the Dekkan., I give below the translation of two stanzas 
-from the collectior known as the Pura.ná-nüru. They 
prove th^tit was the Tamils who used these urns, 
Both stanzas are lamentations put, by the poeta whe 
composed them, into tle months of the widows of the 
illustrious dead whom they celebrate. 


Stanza 229. * Pot-making Chief, pot-makiug chief, pot- 
making chief, of the extensive old city from whose kiln, the 
thick rolling smoke, in colour resembling condensed 
darkness, covers the broad sky. You must be pitied. You 
have a dif&cnt work 


The great Valavan, (owner) of the elephant of the 
waving flag, scion of the race of the Chempiar; who spread 
hi» army to the limits of the Earth, who was deservedly 
praised by poets, whose preetness shone fai and wide, like 
the spreading rays of the rising aun, bas gone to the world 
of the gods; if you desire to make the capacious uin fer 
such a man,isit any way possible for you to make it, 
(using) the Earth for your wheel and the Mahámeru for 
clay ?" 

Stanza 256. Pot-making chief, pot-making chief, pot-mak- 
ing chief, of the extersive old city of this extensive wide 
world, kindly make a sepulehral urn so that if may be broad 
(enough) for me also, who have come with him through 
man) desert places, like a little white lizard perched on 
aspok of the axled wheel." The original for ** sepulchral 
urn" is moggan p. The commentator renders it as qp 
wás Ln, which is very much like the ys aps zr enD, 
by which the Doctor says he has heard the urn described. 

This urn or jar is also fonnd in stanzas 238 and 364. 
The first begins thus :— 

“ He is gone to the ground where revel, ax they like, 
the eagle perched onthe convex surface of the covered 
beautiful urn, (the bird) pohuval, the fearless hard-beaked 
crow and the owl, inthe company of assembled devila 
&c." 

[4:0 which I have translated ground is both 
40220 and Qsan i, e, burning ground aud burying 
ground) : 


Stanza 364 ends thus: “On the day he reached thé 
ground containing the urns” i. e., he was buried or burnt. 
I must confess, I do not remember reading anything 


about the burial urns, except in the instances given 
abore. 


I trust others will be able to furnish more information 
on this interesting subject. 


NEGOMBO, CEYLON, C. BRITO. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We extract the following from Professor Bullock’s arti- 
cle oa the intercourse in the past between China and 
foreign countries. 


* The Buddhist religion was the great link between 
India and China, It has nowhere been recorded how the 
Chinese first camo to hear of this creed. But it is known 
that in the year of our Lord 65 the then Emperor sent an 
express mission to India, and that two years later the 
ambassadors returned, bringing with them priests to teact 
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the new faith, For ten centuries after that time, we are 
told missionacies from India were constantly coming both 
by the overland ronte and by the „way of the sea. At tle 
same time not »few pilgrims from China made the difti- 
cult journey to India; and some of ther have left accounts 
of their travel, giving interesting and valuable informa- 
tion concerning the countries which they visited. Budd- 
hism in China had its alternations of fair wenthere dud 
foul. After its first acceptance, there came a period of 
persecatiou, when its books were destroyed, its temples 
burnt to the ground, its priests relentlessly hunted down 
and slain. Then, again, Emperors and Empresses arose, 
who showered every favor on the ministers of the the 
cult. Later the feeling of both statesmen aud people 
lapsed into one of atter indifference; and so it has been 
pow for many centuries, There is a curious tale told— 
a true one—which shows how great at one period were 
the power and the boldness of the priests, A certain 
Emperor, grown old and weary of affairs of state, gave 
‘over the reiasof power, There came a time of national 
difficulty, end the retired Sovereign was called forth 
by the popular voice to assume the direction of the 
government once more, Bat the priests intervened: the 
-erst monarch had become one of them: he must pay a 
heavy fine before he could leave his cell and return to 
secular pursuits. The priests had their way and the fine 
waa paid. 
What has been the effect upon China of the Buddhist 
religion ? A competent anthority, who certainly. had no 
prejudice in favour of Buddhism, tells us that ite salutary 
influence on the national life of China cannot anyhow be 
denied. (ne freely acknowledges that it must have 
worked good in early days, when it was a live faith ; and 
a8 the present is the child of the past, may be the Chinese 
of to day benefit by what it did of old. Bat atthe pre- 
sent moment the Buddhism of Ching is a thing of naught. 
‘Crowds of people, whether.by custom or for amusement, 
flock tothe shrines of cerjnin days do their obeisances, 
-burn their incenge, make a tiny pecuniary offering 
and go home again ; but the effect on their thoughts, on 
-their actions, for all one can see, is nothing. The opinion 
of the educated Chinese themselves is that Buhdhism in 
its early days was geod, and its veaching beneficial, but 
that-it has long become merely a machine by which crafty 
priests cheat and defrand the people.” 
me^ 
As will appear from the extracts given in the Review 
-of Professer Max Muller's latest work appearing elsewhere, 
we are glad to find that the veteran Professer speaks 
appreciatingly of our humble work and of the great great 
importence of South Indian Philosophy and Literature, 
The Professor says. “The longer I bave studied the 
yarious systems, the more have I become impressed with 
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the view taken by Vignana Bikshu and others, that there 
is behind the variety of the six systems, a common fund 
of what may be called National or Popular philosophy 
a large Manasa lake of philosophical tbought and lan- 
guage, far away in the distant North and in the 
distant Past from which each thinker was allowed to 
draw for his own purposes.” We have now and then 
indicated what this old philosophy was and which is 
connected with the present national and popular philoso- 
phy, sad we will have occasions to explain at greater lengh 
on this subject in the near future, Our other remarks 
we reserve to the next issue. 
s" 

The July number of the Abkari is a very interesting 
one, It contains the report-98.09 
of the * Anglo Indian Temperence 
Association" as also the report of the annual meeting 
held on the 15th of June. We are glad to note that the 
work of the Association has been very useful and highly 
successful. Regarding the Temperance work in the 
Madras Presidency Mr. Grubb found a good deal of 
slackness among many of our societies ; and that no suita- 
ble Indian had been found to act asa lecturer for this 
Presidency. We are glad to note, however, that Divan 
Bahadar Rakunatha Raw has promised to resume work ere 
long, and that the veteran temperance preacher Rev, 
Thomas Ivans is again returning to our count:y. As one 
of the articles of our faith is strict abstinence, we hope, 
that our Saiva Samajas and Siddhanta Sabhas will find no 
difficulty in getting themselves affiliated as branches to the 
" Anglo Indian Temperance Association,” At any rati they 
should keep themselves ig active touch with the secretary, 
Mr. Frederic Webb, offices 33 North side Clapham Common, 
London S. W. The Magazine centains two full page illus: 
trations and several other portraits of eminent temperance 
workers. We call elsewhere from one or two interesting 
bits in the same number. 


The Abkari: 


We are glad to note that, for the first time in the His- 
tory of the Tamil country, we have 
a daily ‘'amil newspaper, *Snthesa- 
Mitran.” Thanks to the energy 
and enterprise of Mr. G. Subramania lyer n. 4., who has 
converted it into a daily. We wish our contemporary a long 
life and an asefal and successful career. 
os 

We are also glad to find that the editor of the “ Upani- 
shad Ar‘ha Deepika” has adopted 
our suggestion to print the text in 
Grantha characters also, The 
work is being turned out very neatly aud at very great 
trouble and labour, ani we hope the Monthly will have æ 
wider circulation among the Tamil pecple. 


A Tamil Daily-Swa- 
aesamitran. 


The Tamil Upani- 
shadartha Deepika 
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We c'e our sicerest apologies to Pandit A. Govinda- 
charyar for not having noticed 
his pamphlets and bools earlier. 
In his pamphlets on Inspiration, 
Irtoition and Ecstasy, Mr. Charyar has given us the benefit 
of lis vast reading of the philosophic literature of both 
the past and the pzesent, of both of India and Europe. 
Hi. árst lecture he reviews the thought of Europe from the 
gays of the earliest Greek Philosophers down to the time 
of the immortal poet Tennyson, Of course this review 
is move concerned with the question of ‘innate ideas and 
the ultimate basis of knowledge. In Part II we have a 
learned discussion of the several phases of Indian philoso- 
pay with special reference to the Yoga and Bakhti Márgas. 
Ir Part III we have the nutbor's impressious of the best 
of the teachings of ‘Tbeosophy, together with. the 
struggles and diffiealties which he had to go through in 
the pursuit of knowledge and truth. These pamphlets 
bear every mark of earnestness, sincerity and truth, and 
we recommend them for the perusal of every earnest 
student of religion. Mr. Govinda Charyav's Gita deserves 
a very long notice and we defer the task for a future 
number. 


“Inspiration, [ntui- 
Ecstacy 


* 
** 
We wcre agreably surprised when we received the first 
three parts of the Nityanusaudha- 
nam Series containing the text and 
translation in English with valu- 
abie notes and comments of some of 
the famous hymns of the Tamil Alwars. For, this was 
what we were heartily wishing should be done so as to 
bring home to the Tamil students and othersas to what 
treasures of philosophic and religious thought was availa- 
bie to us in our own mother tongue. The first part is 
devoted to Tirappallandu of Periyálwar, The second 
part contains the text and translation and very useful 
introduction of ''ondaradippodi Alvar's Turuppalli Yelu- 
chchi. The third part contains the famous hymn Rung 
by the saintess of the Vaishnavas, Sri Andal, and it contains 
very valuable introduction of nearly 6 pages which 
any body who wishes to have a good idea of the 
Vaishnava philosophy must surely go through. The 
principal tenets of this school ar» illustrated from 
passages from Tiranpavai and also corresponding passages 
from the Upanishads. The subject of the Thivipatharta 
is also fully illustrated f. om passages fron, the Upainshads ; 
and it will be noticed what great agreement there is 


‘The Nityanusandha- 
na Beries in Tamil and 
English. 
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between our Siddhanta and the Visishtadvaita. The subject 
is so well treated that you would even exctse the trick 
o^ the author in introducing the word Narayana between 
brackets iu almost every passage cited from the Upanisha- 
ds, even though the word never even once occurs in most 
of these Upanishads. The learned editor is Mr. M. B. 
Srinivasa lyengar w. à. Translator, Educational Depart- 
ment Mysore, and the books are prettily got up and 
printed in the Kalara'nakaram Press, Madras. 
Ae 
We ought to thank our brother Thirugnana-Sambanda- 
swami Pillai, secretaiy of the Saiva 
^ Saiva Siddhanta Siddhanta Sabha of Trichinopoly 
Catechism in Tamil. Ei ^ 
$ for a copy of his interesting and 
learned Catechism of theSaivaSiddhanta religion and philo- 
sophy. The book is divided into twelve chapters, discussing 
variously the nature of the world, of Chit, of the books held 
as anthorities by the Saiva schools, of the nature of Pathi, 
His Sakti, His Sons, of the nature of Pasu and Mukti 
and an account of the great teachers of this school, and 
of the places and waters held sacred by the Saivas. The 
book is embellished with several fine wood cuts of the 
gods and of the pagodas and Acharyas. The book is a 
very learned one and ought to bein the hands of every 
Tamil student of the Saiva Siddhanta. The priniting and 
get up is creditable to the Madras Mattuvar Kulalambal. 
Press. The book is priced cheap being only 8 annas. 
+ 


++ 
We thank the learned Editor of the Madras Mail for the 
following kind review of our July number which appeared. 
in the issue of 30th August 1899. 


“The Jnly number of the Siddhanta Deepika, or the- 
Light of Truth, an Angio-Tamil monthly magazine, 
contains some very interesting contributions, Mr. A Maha- 
deva Sastri gives another instalment of his learned 
translation of the Vedanta Sutras with Srikantha Bhashya, 
and Mr. J. M. Nallasami Pillai has begun the translation. 
of Sivagnana Siddhiarof Arul Nanthi Siva Chaiiar; which. 
is a Tamil work devoted to a discussion of the different 
systems of Indian Philosophy. Mr. R. Shanmnga Moodelliar 
continues his translation of Thayumanavar's poems, which 
are, so to speak, the Tamilian's Hymn book. The leading: 
article in the magazine is a review of a book on “ The Age 
of Manicka Vachakar," the great South Indian Brahmin 
saint whois sed to bave lived about the second century- 
after Christ. Pandit D. Savariroyan also discourees on. 
Tamil Philology.” 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITH S'RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 


(To be continued from page 29.) 
It is neither the air nor the activity, because of its separate 
mention. (Il iv. 8.). 

This vitality with its fivefold function is not tlie air ; 
nor is it the general function of the sense-organs, as 
it is separately mentioned in the Srati 

* Heuce is prana born, manas and all sense-organs, 

àkàs'a, air, light, waters, the earth which main- 
tains the whole universe."* 

Wherefore prana is quite distinct from the air and 
from tbe function of the senses. 

Though distinct from the air, still it does not 
constitute a distinct element of inatter by itself, as 
the Satrakara says : 

Like the eye etc., indeed, because of its being mentioned along 

with them, and soon. (II. iv 9). 

Though distinct from the air, it is not a distinct 
element of matter like fire etc. On the other hand, 
“*Murdaka-Up. 213. DN 
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the air itself, acquires the power of keep'ng up the 
body, because it is rooted in the Parames'vara, as the 
following passages shew : 

“ Himself the supporter, veing supported by Para- 
mes'vara he supports, the one Deva who dwells 
in many a form." 

“Thou art one, having entered many."* 

“Thou art the koot of the vitalities, O Rudra. 
Enter not as destroyer."t 


Mereover, prána is the jiva's instrument like the 
eye and other organs, inasmuch as in the dialogues 
among pranas or vital organs, prána or the vital 
breath is mentioned along with the eye, etc, as 
subserving the jiva’s purposes iu the same way as the 
sense-organs do, as being the chief of them all, and so 
on. 

And there can be no objection on the ground of its inactivity. 

According' y, indeed, the s'ruti says there is no 
objection. (II. iv. 10). 

No objection can be raised against the foregoing 
on the ground that prana does no service to jiva- 
For, the s'ru*i itself declares that the vital breath is 
the cause of the body and the sense-organs not being 


* Taitt. Aranyaka 3-14. 
t Mahiniriyano-Upanishad. 35. 
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unloosed. When Prajipati said (in the dialogue 
among prinas, “ Whosoever departing, this body 
looks very wretched. he is the chiet among you,"* 
the sente-organs such as speech departed one by one 
ata time; but, on each occasibn, the body and the 
ther sense-organs did remaiu in their places. When, 
however, prana Or vital body left the body, the body 
and the sense-organs are said to have been unioosed. 
It is declared to be of fivefold function, like manas. (II. iv. 11.) 
The one prana or vital breath is designated diffe- 
rently as prána or upward breath, as ap&na or down- 
ward breath, and so on. after its own five different 
functions, just as the one manas is spoken of as desire 
(kama) etc. Wherefore, it has to be concluded that the 
one prana, which is distinct both from the clement of 
matter called air and from the function of the sense- 
organs, subserves jiva’s purposes. 


Adhikarana. 5. 
And it is minute. (I. iv. 12). 

A doubt arises as to whether this prana in its five- 
fold function is minute like the seuses, or all-pervad- 
ing. 

(Pürvapaksha):—lt is not minute. Psana is all- 
pervading, being the support of all, asthe s'ruti 
says : 

* He is equal to» grub, equa) toa gnat, equal to 
an elephant, equal to these three worlds, nay 
equal to this universe.”’t 

“Tn prana all is established.” $ 

* Ali this, verily, is enveloped by prána." 

_ (Siddhanta) :—As against the foregoing view, we 
hold as follows: The vital air is minute, because of its 
passage declared in the S'ruti * Prána departing." 
The prana of the plane of cosmic intelligences, known 
as the Hiranyagarbha,—the prana in the aggregate.— 
is all-pervading while the prana of the individual orga- 
nism is not. Thus there is no self-contradiction. 
Wherefore, minute is the pràna in its fivefold function. 


Adhikarana 6. 


The dominion over the eye, etc., ia very dependent on Parames’- 
vara, because of its being so declared ; as also of the living 
„0al, on account of the word. (II. iv. 13.) 

The s'ruti declares that the sun. etc., are the lords 
of sight etc., in the following words: 


“The sun became sight and entered the eyes." 
t ÁÀ M M— M oaa à 


*Cbhá. Up. 51.7. 
t Bri. Up. 3-3-22. 


Jiva, too, is said to be the lord of the cye, cte., with 
the object of perceiving colour ete, in. ihe following 
words : 

“Thus does that soul take these various senses. and 
moves about, according to his pleasure, within 
his own body."* 

Now a doubt arises us to whether the lordship of 
the sun ete,, as well as of jiva, over the sense-organs 
is dependent on Parames'vara, or quite independent. 

(Piirvapaksha) :—1n the passages such as “ ‘The 
sun became sight and entered. the eyes," the sun etc. 
are said to be independent, and theic dominion is 
therefore not dependent on Parames'vara- 

( Siddhánta) :- —The dominion of the snn etc., over 
the sense-organs ete., is dependent on Parames’vara. 
Why * For, the s'rnti declares as follows : 

“Who, dwelling within, controls the sun.* 

“© Who, dwelling within, controls the A'tman ;"* 
and all activities proceed from the will of Parames’- 
vara. Wherefore. the dominion of ‘Jiva and of the 
sun etc., over sense-organs etc. is quite dependeot on 
Parames'vara 

And because of its eternality. (II iv. 14) 

Parames'vara's control over everything is eternal. 
For this reason also is their dominion quite dependent 
on Parames'vara's will: 


Adhikarana 7. 


They are the senses, because of the designation being applied 
to other then the chief. (II. 1v. 16.) 


Now, 8 doubt arises as to whether speech and other 
sense-organs mentioned before are distinct from the 
functions of pránx cr not. 


(Péórvapaksha) :—'l'hev are the functions of the 
chief prana or vital breath, because of their being 
declared to be forms of prana in the words “ of him 
alone did all become the form ;"f and because, at 
death when speech etc., are quiescent, it is generally 
held that life is gone. Wherefore the senses are not 
distinct from prana or vital breath. 

(Siddhinta) :—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : The senses ere distinct from the chief pr&na 
or vital breath ; for, in the words “ the senses, ten and 
one,”} itis sight and others that are designated as the 
senses, thus shewing that those vital activities (prénas) 
which are distinct from the chief prana are the senses. 

Because of thelr separate mention and of a distinction 
in their nature. (II-iv.-16.) 

“Hence is born prána, manas and all senses :"§ in 

these words the s'ruti speaks of the birth of pr&na and 


* Bri. Up. 4.1-18. 
t Bri, Up. 3-5-21. 
€ Bha. Gitta. 13.5. 
§ Mundaka. Up. 2.1.3. 
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the senses separately. We also see a distinction in 
their nature, which consists in the functions of prana 
not ceasing during the quicscence of the senses. 
Wherefore, too, the senses are distinet from the 


functions of prana. 


Creation of names and forms verily belongs to Him who 
triples, because it is so taught. (II iv. 17.) 

In a former section, it has been said that the A'kas'a 
and other. clements of matter with thew presiding 
deities such as Sadas’iva, are born of Pavanies’ vara. 
thus 


born, the subsequent ezeation of names and forms of 


A doubt ovises as to whether, when they 


Devas ete, proceeds from Him alone, the First Causc, 
or from some one else. 

(Pårrupaksha) -- From. the passage That light 
willed, may 1 be born as many, uud It created waters,” 
we learn that Rudra, the Intelligence identifying 
Himself with light, creates waters and casts therein 
that in them arises. Vishin endued 
with xatra Vishnu is called. Naravena because the 
principle ef watter which is born of Rudra is His 
abode, as the s‘ruti says “ Waters are born of Nara, 
and Nara is Rudra,” Narayana, the Intelligence 
identifying bimselt with the water, creates earth 
Spoken of as food in the s'ruti “The waters willed 

and they created food.”* There, in the egg 
made up of the carth-principle, arises Hiranvagarbha. 
Accordingly the s'ruti says: “The Golden Egg in the 
midst of the ocean was first boin of Rudra’s seed. 
Therein Vishnu was born as Brahiné, with his wisdom 


His own secd 


manifest ” 

Mann says : 

“ He created the waters alone first and placed his 
seed in them. ‘hat seed becnme a golden egg, in 
brilliancy equal to the sun in that egg he himself 
was boru »s brahmi, the progenitor of the whole 
world. The waters are called Nara; as they were his 
first residence (ayana), he then is named Narayana. 
Narayana transcends Avyakta ; from Avyakta is the 
birth of the egy; within the egg are these worlds, 
as well as the earth with its seven isands."t 

Purana, too, says, 

“ The form of the Deva called Rudra becomes x tan- 
gible body. By Him identifying Himself with the 
body was the seed cast in water. That seed became 
an egg, in brilliancy equa! tothe sun. Vishnu eu- 
tered into it directly, by My great power, indeed. 


* Chb?. Up. 6-2-3. 
t Op. Cit 1-8... 


Again, by My command, he obtained the desig- 
nation of Narayana. In this cooncction they quote 
the following verse regarding Narayana: ‘Water, it 
should be known, is the subtle essence, and water is 
called Nara as born of Nara. Thence came Brahma. 
Nara is declared to be S'iva Himself. Nara is said 
to be His residence and therefore He is called Nari- 
yana- RBrahmå alse, O best of men. entered the body 
of odour. 


Thus, in accordance with the s'ruti “ by Veda 
Prajépati developed the forms, manifested and unmani- 
fested,"* cither the Hiranyagarbha dwelling within 
the egg must have created the names and forms of 
Devas etc. dwelling within tke egg, or their creator 
may be Narayana, as declared in the s'ruti, “the egg 
was born of waters and of the essence of earth ;"t 
but the Farames'vara who is bevond the Brahmanda 
cannot be their creator. 


(Siddhinta}:—The order of creation explained 
above is not sound, On the other hand, it is Brahman, 
designated tke Existent, that is the cause of the five 
elements of matter, as the following passage shews : 


The Existent alone, my dear, this at firsf was. one 
alone without a second... It willed, may I 
become many, and created light." 


lt was already shewn that light was not the first 
thing created. Accordingly, Brahman assuming the 
form of elements from A'kása down to earth under the 
designations of Sadisiva aud ro on, every preceding 
element is the cause of that which immediately 
succeeds it, as may be learned from the s'ruti “Jt 
willed. the light willed.. the water willed 
From the passage '' 1 shall enter these three 

elements in the form of this Jiva and differentiate name 
and form; I shali make each one of them threefold,"$ 
we learn that it is Parames'vara Himself— who triples 
the elemeuts—that, assuming the form of the air etc., 
enters the three elements of light, water and earth 
through tlie jivas, v/z, Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, and 
creates name and form. Therefore it ix reasonable to 
hold that He alone, who triples the elements and who 
ensouls the Fcur-faced Brahma and others, creates 
all names and forms. The ‘ripling of elemerts is 
not possible for the four-faced Brahma alone, 
inasmuch as the Egg is born of the tripled elements 
of light, water aud earth. After this comes the 


* Taitt-Bra. 2-6-2. 

+ Taitt. A‘ronyaka, 3-13. 
f Chha. Up. 6-2. 

§ Chbà. Up. 6-3. 
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four-faced Drahrmá's creution, as said in the following 
s'ruti : 
“The golden egg in the midst of the ocear was 
first born of Rudra’s seed, There Vishnu was 
born as Brahma, with wisdom manifest." 


(Objection :)—lt is possible that the four-faced 
Brahma himself is the author of the tripling of 
clements. "l'he process of tripling that takes place 
among jivas created by the fonr-faced Brahma subse- 
quent to the creation of the egg is taught in the s'ruti 
as follows 

“Do thou, my dear, learn from me how indeed 

these three elements, entering the creatures, 
become each threefold. The food eatenis resolved 
into three. The grossest ingredient of it becomes 
the dung, the middling one becomes flesh, the 
subtlest becomes manas.”* 


(Answer): 
follows : 


The Sütrakàra refutes the objection as 


Flesh etc., is earthen; and as to the other two, according to the 
word, (IT. iv. 18) 


In the passage “tbe food eaten is resolved into 
three,” something other than the tripling process 
previously declared,—namely, the process of trans- 
formation that takes place in the food etc., eaten by 
persons dwelling in the egg—has been described ; but 
not tho tripling process. Otherwise, flesh and manas, 
being subtler than the dung, would have been res- 
pectively cumposed of water and light. So that, the 
commencement of the tripling process of the earth 
alone as started in the words “The food eaten is 
resolved into three," would he inconsistent with the 
declaration that manas is made up of earth as stated 
in the passage “made up of food, verily, is manas, 
my dear.” Similarly the threefold division of the 
other two, viz. water and light, would involve a 
contradiction. Therefore the sátrakára says, “ Flesh 
etc., are earthen ; and as to the other two, according 
to the word.” Like the dung, flesh and manas also are 
earthen ; so, like the urine, blood and vitality are 
watery ; and so too, like the bone, marrow and speech 
are made up of light. 

(Oojection’: —If the elments have been tripled 
already, then everything must be made up of the three 
elements. How then, can we speak of food (earth), 
water, light ? 


(Answer) The sütrakára says : 


“@Chhan. Up. 6-4-7, 


Owing to preponderance, verily, are they spoken of as 
such. (I. iv. 19). 

Owing to the preponderance of food (i.e. earth) we 
speak of a thing as fcod (e»rth). Wherefore it is 
quite reasonable to maintain that Parames'vara avho 
triples the elements also creates all names and forme, 
by ensouling the four-fuced Brahwa etc. 


Exp or tHe FOURTH PVDA 1n THE. SECOND ADAYA YA, 


THIRD ADHYA’'YA 
FIRST PADA. 
Adhikarana I. 
In attaining to another (body), (the jiva) runs embraced (by 
subtle elemsnts), as the question and the answer shew. 
(ut. i. 1) 

In the second adhyàya have been answered all 
objections against the theory which was established 
in the first adhy&ya as the one taught by the Upani- 
shads in one voice, the theory, namely, that Brahman 
is the cause of the universe. ‘To go into turther de- 
tails: in the first pada of the second Adhyáya, all 
objections brought against the theory on the strength 
of the Sánkhya and other modes of reasoning were 
answered ; in the second pada was shewn how the 
doctrine that the Pradh&na was the cause, and other 
such doctrines were opposed to reasoning; in the 
third pada, it was first shewn how the passages speak- 
ing of the creation of elements of matter are not con- 
tradictory, and then Jiva was defined as eternal, and so 
on ; in the fourth, after describing the nature of prána 
or vital breath as well as senses and declaring that 
they were all born of Brahman, it was shewn how the 
names and forms of all things were differentiated. 
Now, the first pada of the third adhyaya will treat of 
the departure and the return of the eternal jiva; the 
second pada will treat of the essential nature of 
l'svara, after first explaining the Jiva’s avasthás or 
states of consciousness ; the third will shew how we 
are to gather together the various details of the pre- 
scribed modes of worshipping the I’svara as given in 
different places ir: “he Veda ; and the fourth pada will 
treat of the duties of the asramas or religious orders, 
and so on. 


Now in the first adhikarana of the first pada, a 
doubt arises as to whether the jiva, in going to and 
returning from the other world, Coes or does not carry 
with him the subtle elements ^f matter wherewith to 
create another body. 


A. Maua’puva Sasipy, B. A. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
oF 
ARUL NANTHTI SIVA CHARIAR. 


SUPAKSHAM.—SUTRA I. 


AdlIkarana. —2Z. 
(Continued from page 55). 

5l. They know not that His possessing various and 
inconsistent Forms prove that He is not of this world ; 
they know not that all these Forms are manifestations 
of His Grace. And that His Act of Samhara (des- 
truction) is an act whereby He destroys Sin. 


Norte.--The great Poct Kalidasa brings out the meaning of the 
first three lincs as follows, in his Krimura Sambhava 


“ No selfish want eer prompts a deed of mine ; 

Do not the forws—cight, varied forms—1 wear 

The truth of this to all the world declare.” 
And he observes iu another place 


“The gods, like clouda are fierce and gentle too 
Now hurl the bolt, now drop ewect heavenly dew. 
ln summer heat tbe streamlet dies awry, 
Beneath the fary of the God of day 

Then in due season comes the pleasant rain, 

And all is fresh and fair and full again.” 


Long before the gifted gift, Lord Krishna had brought out the 
self-same contradictory character of the Supreme Being in the 
following passage : 

" Large-armed Yudhishtra, understand from me the grest- 
ness of the glorious, multiform, muny-named Endra. They call 
Mahadeva Agni, Sthanu, Maheswara, One-eyed, Tryambaka, the 
unlversal-formed, and Siva. Brahmins versed in the Veda know 
two bodies of this God, one awful, one auxpicious ; and these two 
bodies again have many forms. ‘I'he dire and awfal body is fire, 
lightning, the san. The auspicious end beantiful body ia virtue, 
water and the moon. The half of his essence ig fire, and thc 
moon is called the (other) half. The one, which ia his a-spicious 
body, practises chastity; while the other, which is his most 
dreadful body, destroys the world. From his being lord (Iswara) 
and great (Mahat), heis called Mehesrara. Since he coneumes, 
since he is fiery, derce, an eater of flesh, blood and marrow,—he 
is called Rudra. Ashe ie the greatest of the gods, as his domain 
is wide, and as he preserves the vast universe, —he is called Ma- 
hadeva. From his smoky colour, he is called Dhurjati. Since 
he constantly prospers all men in all their acts, eeeking their 
welfare (siva), he is therefore called Siva” etc, etc. 


European scholars have puzzled and bewildered themeelves 
over this character of Budra,* and they have sought to explain 


* Dr. Muir collates the passagea as follows : 

The characters ascribed to Rudra in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
are most heterogeneous and frequently indefinite. I shall endeavour 
to gather from different places and to group together those epithets 
which have most sffinity to each other. This God is described ae 
wise, bountiful, and powerful, (i. 43, 1; i. 114, 4), se the strongest 
and most gloriovs of beings (ji. 33, 8), as lord (isana) of this world, 
possesses of divine power (ii 83, 9), as unenrpassed in might (ibid. 
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it on various hypotheses. Some bave thought that tle con- 
ception of the God was borrowed by the Aryans from tho aborigi- 
nes and savages of Southern India, who they say copied it from 
the Hamivic tribe of the Jews, aud some go t» say that the 
nddresse« to Rudra as geutle and beneficient, are made by way of 
flattery and not otherwis. aud that his beveficence conristed more 
iu refraining from doing mischief &c., &c. Bome of these views 
we have met elsewhere, and the folloving remerks may also 
he borne in mind. European scholars have themselves noted bow 
the (od ludra, eren in the Rig Veda, is now spoken as the god 
of storms nnd cloads (Indra) and father of Maruts (winds) and as 
wiud itself, (vayu), and now ns fire (Agni) and now as the sun 
(Surya and Vishnu) and now as the moon (Chandra) a..d is associ- 
ated with Soma, as the healer ana Supreme Physicino. He is spo- 
ken ag the Destroyer, and the Destroyer of Andhaka (yama) in the 
Atharva Veda. And these scholars speak of the God Rudra having 
slowly supplanted all the Vedic deities Agni, Vayu, Mitra, Varuna 
&c., except Vishnu and yet they forget why it is He is spoken of 
in these Vedas themselves ns the Lord of sacritices (médapati) aud 
the Lord of all living creatures (Pasupati— Pasu meaning jivas and 
not cattle) and the ruler (Isana) and God of gods (Mahadeva) 
and us deriving his power from himself and as self-dependent. None 
of these epithets are connected with other gods. And as lord of 
sacrifice and Pasupati, He gets the first portion of the offering, and 
the hands have to be washed after giving the first portion. 
Connecting these with the position He holds in the upanishads, 
Itihasas and the Puranas, as the only one without a second and as 
the supreme Brahma and consort of Divine knowledge (Uma; the 
Position of Rudra, as the Supreme Being, identified with all animate 


10), as the father of the world, mighty, exalted, undecaying (vi. 49, 
10); ae cognizant of the doings of men and goda by his power and 
universa] dominion (vii. 46. 2); as putting the waters in motion 
(x. 92, 5); as self-dependent (vii. 46, 1), and as deriving his renown 
from himself (i, 129, 3; X 92, 9); as the lord of heroes (i. 114, 1, 3, 
10; X 92, 9); as the lord of song» and sacrifices (1. 43. 4), the fal- 
filler of sacrifices (i 114. 4.) brilliant as the enn, and as gold (i. 43. 
5.), tawny-coloured (this epithet is frequently applied), with beau- 
tiful chin(ii. 38, 5), fair-complexioned (ibid 8), muitiforui, flerce, 
arrayed in gclden ornamenta (ibid 9), youthful (v. 60, 5), terrible as 
a wild beast, destrn.tive (ii. 23, 11), wearing spirally-braided hair 
(i. 114.1. 5); and as the celestial boar (ibid 5). He is frequently 
represented as the father of the Maruts or Rudras (i 64,2; i. 86, 
4;i 114, 6, 9, ; ii. 33, 1; ii. 34, 2; v. 62, 16; v. 60, 5; vi. 50, 4; vi, 
66, 3; vii. 56, 1; viii. 20,17). He is once idextitied with Agni (ii. 
1,6). He is described as seated on a chariot (ii, 33, I1), as wielding 
the thunderbolt (ii. 33. 3). aa armed with a bow and arrows (ibid 10, 
14 ; v. 42, 11 ; 125, 6), with & etrong bow and fleet arrows, with sharp 
weapons, (vi. 74, 4; vii 49, 1 viii. 29, 6). Hia ehafta are discharged 
from the sky and traverse the earth (vii. 46, 3), He is called the 
slayer of men (nri-ghre iv. 3,6) His unger, ill will, and destruc- 
tive shafts are deprecated (i. 114. 7, 8; ii. 38, 1, 11,14; vi. 28, 7; viii 
46, 3, 4.). But he is also represeuted ag benevolent (i. 114, 9), as 
mild, and easily invoked (ii. 33, 5), beneficent (ilid 7) gracious 
(Siva, X 92, 9), as the cause or condition of health and prosperity t^ 
man and beast (i. 114, I). He is frequently described as the poasess- 

or of healing remedies, and is once characterized as the greatest of 
physicians (i. 43, 4; i. 114, 6; ii. 33, 2, 4, 7, 12, 13; v. 42, 11 ; vi. 74, 

3; vii. 36, 6; vii. 49, 3; viii. 29,5). He ia aupplicated for blessings 

(i 114 1, 3,8. 33, 6), and represented as averting the arger of the 

gods (i, 114, 4; ii. 33, 71). In B. V. vi. 74, 1 ff., he is connected with 

Soma in the dual, and entreated slong with the latter to bestow 

goo and avert evil. 
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and inanimate existence, being the indweller (as ashta-inurti) in 
ell Nature, and who is the Generntor, und Preserver an? Destroyer 
—the universal Evolver—is readily perceived; and ns pointed out 
by Kalidasa and Arulnanthi Sivacharya, and by M ss. Annie 
Besant, His cruel or destructive aspects, thouga apperently 80, ure 
really the most beneficent aspects. This is also explained by the 
Puranic description of Him as “ inwardly beuificent (Antas 
Satwam, and “outwardly cruel" (Bahis Tamas). And when we 
perceive the really beneficent action of the terrible storms and 
clonda, nnd thunder and Lightning, Sun nud Heat in such a purely 
agricultural country as India, we can also conceive, Low His W rath 
is productive of the greatest benetit to suffering and Sinning 
humanity from freeing him from this mortal and effete body and 
from this world, as the Vedic Poet so rapturously sings, like a 
cucumber severed from its stem (Yajur Veda) to regencrate 
(griehti) ngain after proper rest (Droupavz) to undergo with greater 
strength the struggles of Life, and thus cat off his karma and 
eventunlly to obtain final release from birth, and rest in God. The 
whole difficulty of European scholars will vanish even on 
their own evolutionary method, if they will ouly sce that in and 
around the Personality of Rudra or Siva. the Highest Ideal of the 
God.hend was slowly and surely accreting from the time of the 
Rig-Veda, and which is most distinctly evolved in some of the 
Upanishads like Swetaewatara, Kaivalya, Atharva Siras, &c., and 
moch more plainly in the Mahabharat and several of the Puranas, 
though sioce and after the days of the Mahabharat, the cult of 
Vishno, influenced by the tales of Rama and Krishna was gaining 
greater footing, though it never succeeded in supplanting the 
oldeet faith anywhere in India. 


In the cienza again, the reference to His being the killer 
(Devourer of Katha Up.) is to his power of destroying onr Pasa 
(ein and sorrow and ignorance) and our material environments 
(body &c.) and as the Killer of evil, He is represented as fierce 
and terrible, and yet as He is the saviour of our soul ky this very 
Same act He ia called Siva (gracious) and Sankara (Beneficent), 
and Bainbliu (the beantiful) and Nandi (Lovable); and the reason 
is not frr to seek why the latter set of nnmes became more popular 
than the former set of names, such as the generator (Brahina) and 
ngra (fire), &c., Rndra (deatroyer of sorrow) &c. And what our 
aathor lias now in view are all the Pnrauic episodes in which the 
supreme One or lis :onsort Uma, or His sons (Kumara) are 
represented as fiercely contending with Munmathn and Demons, 
and Asuras, the real menacing of which of course ia that God 
is the destroyer of Lust and Evil and Ignorance and His aid is 
absolnte!y required for man to conquer sin and death. And the 
most popular festivals representing these conquests of knowledge 
are the Brahmoteava,and Dasara and Kaman-Pandigai and 
Skanda-Bashti and Vingyaka-Chatarti, Writing to the Hindu some 
yeare back on the Brahmotsava we gave the following account, 


Tar BaAHMOTRAvAM OR THE C AR-FEART. 

In every grand feast lasting over several days, each Quy is perfor- 
med what is called an ‘ ithikam’ (rsi), a logical term meaning 
Qn encient t.adition or truth and which I may compare to the 
mystery plays. And the grandest event in a Dramotschavam is the 
car-fesst; and that feast only is called Bramotschavam in which 
ihe car-feast is one of the events. The Bramotechavam would 
mean a feast in honour of the true Brahm or where the Truth of 
Brahm is manifested. 

To describe briefly the festival : 
car, in the body of which all the ‘ 
find attached four horses, and 


the principal thing is the huge 
Devas? are worked in wood. We 
above thom is seated a figure with 


four heads, and behind this figure ita modern representative is the 
* Kammala! waving his red handkerchief. Behind him the musi- 
cians. In the middle is seated the representation of the * Deity," 
w’.h a single arrow and bow in its hands. Wo sce the whole towa 
or village turning up to see what is popularly called Kurchi (se^ 9) 
or Darsan, meaning the munifestation of God's grace. 


The breaking of the car's axle is also nn. ordinary cvent in thes 
car-festival, Now, consider the ancient traaiticon recorded in the 
Yajur Veda and elaborated in the Puranas* and Mahabarata and 
the story is also alluded to in the Ramayana. ‘I'he story L alinde 
to is the story of the Tiripnrnsamhara, I vive the story first ax 
given in Ynjur Veda (6th Kanda, 2nd Prasna, 3 Aunvaka ayd 12th 
Mantra). 


Tésham Asuranám tisra pura asannavasmaynera matha vajalutha 
harinita déva jetunna Sakuurenta Upasadaive jigi shak Cenadahue 
yaschaivam Véda yascha nopasadavai. 

Mahapuram Jayantiti ta ixhum 

Samas Kurva ta gnim unikam 

Soman Salyam Vishum tejanam 

te bruvan ka imam axishyatita 

Rudrw iti alcruran rudro vai 

Krára; Somya twiti eobravit 

Varam Vrina abham eva Pasanam 

Adlupaterasaniti tasmat rudra 

Paxsunain adhipatistan cudrov« 

Srijat Satixsra Ruro bhiteru ebhyo: 

lokébhys Suran pranudata.t 


Three Asurasf had acgnired by their tapas (hwnan will and desire) 
three flaming forts whereby they were committing woe and destruc- 
Chapters 129-140, 


Skande-Upadesa kanda; Chapters 70-72, and Linga Pumu 
Purva 72 chapter cf. in last 


* Matsya Puran. 


Athiha bhagavàn Rudro devin avalókya Sdnkara : 
Pasunám adhipatyam me attam hanmi tatosuran. 


* Thus Sankara, the Bhagavan Rudra looked to the devas (and 
said) tho Lordship of Pasua was given to me and therefore I will 
kill the Asuras.’ 


+ There woro the three citics of iron, silver, and gold (belonging) 
to Asuras. The gods not being able to win them (by fight) wished 
to win them hy seige. (The great) say that He (the Brahmiu &c). 
who knows (what ought to be known) and he (the non-Brahmin 
&c) who does not know--they nre eble to win by seige the great 
city which cannot be overtaken by tight: (then) the gods made an 
arrow coniposed of Agni us (the bottom hilt) wood (44 s:-) Soma na 
(the middle) iron (zévcwà), and Vishnu as (the top) (5555) and 
declared (consulted) who will discharge it, and determined Rudra, 
the cruel (was) able: He (the Rudra) said the boon waa made over, 
l am the Lord of Pasus (bot’: the two-footed and four-footed) ; so 
Rudra the Lord of Pasus discharged it, broke up these 3 cities, and 
blown up them all 7-om these worlds (4:5, .s sgüepo, sacaanu). 


1 Our own ucvount follows the more improved puranic accounts 
where incidents and details are altered somewhat to bring ont the 
eseteric meaning much more fully—for instance, tho Puranic 
account etatcs that the arrow was never fired and that the car 
became a rnin. 

Cf. Tiruvachakam.— 

|15:4€3qg.90 gaius Sac ads 
gróugpüurapalfum 
gap Qusdaays ur, 
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ion on men and Devas. The ‘devas’ repuired in a body to the 
supreme und invoked lis aid, He consented to destroy them 
provided cach rendered his help as he is described ns " sar2c 5e: 
Bags (Ho who ie not aware of His ovn 
kreatness) Then the ‘deyas' shaped the huge car in which 
esch iad his part, The upper und lower halvea were the 
‘heavens’ and the carth. The sun and the moon became the 
wheels. The fonr vedas became the 4 borses, Brahma its chariotcor, 
Monit Meru’ aud Vasuki became the bow and string; ard the 
arrow was shaped out of Vishnu, the iron, Vayu, the feathers, aud 
Agnithe head. The structure had become complete and the Deity 
had taken its scat, and the dreaded asuras were tempted by 
curiosity and were nearing to view the ‘ wonder.’ (moysan: i) 
When, lo! pause" The Devas could not contain themeclves and 
each began to think "I foolishly invoked the aid of ‘the one’ 
what could he do without my help." The very moment the Deity 
smiled; the live purus (three flaming forts) had joined and@were 
consumed to ashes; and the three Axurax tovk their stand by the 
Deity, and the axle broke and the car wasa ruin. The devas woke 
up smashed and addressed the Deity that he is the Pasupati and 
that themselves are all pass, And from that day, the one began 
to be addressed as Tiripurantaka and Pusnpathi. And it is to bo 
noted that in Bamayana tho Deity ie addressed as Tirpurantaka 
and Pasupathi in the same verse. 

Now for its meaning. Not to be accnecd of the foolish and 
blind error ascribed to the * modera Hindu Revivalist,’ I simply 
quote the verse from ‘ Thirumantram’ of Thirumular which is 
being translatcd and published in these pages. 


me m 
ARNr a, 


t gdu Sse awe 
PI- sec ear «war. Te Sr wise 
(pi pongas oy line wah È 
2150 ow Bee 

Here the three puras * are compared to three mala or Pasa or 
Human coats of the soul or Atma. And I proceed to draw out the 
parallel. The Aenras typify the human monad in iteelf pure bat 
working mischicf through ita encasement in the flesh and senses 
{flamiug forts). Liberation comes when these coverings are des- 
troyed and the feet of the Lord reached. “sree syeryo uses 
Lón jurs.” To effect this liberation is the;effort of the bumanity 
and their labonr and perseverance is truly wonderful. They ray 
to all sorts of gods «nd read all sorte of books and think out all 
sorts of methods, but the one thing running through their whole 
fibre, their Egoism, that pride of self, Ahankara and Mamakara, 
they do not forget, and it ever rnd anon crops up. Even when they 
pray to the ^ true Ure’this pride of self dues not vanish and he 
exclaims‘ what a great gnani, what a great bhakta am I'. "Am I 
not uchieving Salvation by my own Gnanam and by my own 
Bhakti.” This poor hnman effort can only provoke a smile, and 
the huge structure built by this so-called Gconam and Bhakti falls 
to pieces And yet the Asuras who nearing to view the Supreme 
(they forget their own peril, their self) for the time being) unite 


54* Ai sagw, s122V Ugo 
Wray hig UIRAE 
AIST EG if. 

This very stanza is very suggestive of the true meaning 446 
«4 454 as leaving off one's humanities when «xc €, initiation 
by the Divine Guru happers, end then .44* wise, qur gae, 
our Pasu Botha and Pasa coats are all destroyed. 


* Pnra as used in the Parasha suktha aud Kaivalya upanishad 
and other places technically mean body. 


their three forte, i. e, attain ' grómevuflo esi? ‘or gos Sues: 
to the indif"»rence of the self, by the balancing of pleasure and pain, 
yet these attain to the feet of the Lord, their Mala being deatroy- 
ed, by the ire, yoa, the smile (Grace) issuing from the lips cf tho 
Lord. And this 14 called destruction or sambaram. This 
is merely destructive conquest of flesh, a conquest of Agnanam by 
knowledge und Grace of God (Pa/hignanam). And the heading to 
Pathigam called ‘ &z«*&vti' in 'Egwissó', describing * Thiru- 
pura Samharam’ &., ie called ‘Guana vetri (grimcat ó conquest 
by gnana.) As this conquest by its very nature involves a con- 
fict, and ^ very fierce conflict tco, the Deity is sometimes 
represented in a dread aspect and yet called, ‘Sivam’ ‘ The 
Blissful’. And when we approach the Place of Peace, 
when our passions are reduced to ashes and from which 
there ie no return, this is the real wa«hau* or burial ground 
and not where our earthly bodies are consumed from time to time 
ahdever and anon to assume another by ^ar flaming unkilled 
desires and passions. (See a beautifnl passage in the first Section 
of the open court lectures by that really inspired lady, Mrs Annie 
Besant. where the yogi of yogis is described.) One thing more- 

Have we not here discovered the true nature of the Pathi, and the 

nature of the Pasu covered by the pride of self (Pisa) and the way 

this pasa (three puras) can be destroyed, and can we then question 

the propriety if in this place the'gods' describe themselves as 

' Paar ' and the ‘ One’ as the Pasupathi in the veda. And can we 

cavil if the feast illustrating a!l this is called Bramotschavam ? As 

regards the working of the institution, if the object of any religious 

method is simply to draw out man from his own s8 lf and to make 

him look up to and to own allegiance to the Highest, then I have 

seen the populace display more real enthusiasm and religious fee- 

ling at the drawing of & cer in the streets under a burniug sun than 

the most cultured in society in gilded palaces and under zephyr 

breathing punkas." 


Dursa Pesan. 


Last Saturday (Oct 14) was o day of universal rejcicing and 
sacredness in the land of Jnd, and from the pooreet peasant and 
viilage artisan to the richest and bravest warrior and ‘xing, and the 
devout Brahman all unite their gladeome heart in doing Pujah to the 
Universal Spir't which is all knowledge and all bliss. As is generally 
the case inHindu Reli rion, the centra' idea is one thingand it as- 
sumes à symbolism and slowly and surely ın course of time, the 
thought and symbolism is expanded and extended and adopted in the 
multitudes of creeds and sects, we bave among our midst. The central 
thought ia that the Supreme Intelligence and Wisdom arises out of 
darkness and conquers evil, and that it is only with the aid of this 
Divine Light we can conquer also our darker passions. This idea 
runs through stories f Indra and Vritra, God and Satan, Ahora 
and Ahriman, the aun myth and Buddha and Maya &c, &c, This 
central thought ia contained in the famous “ Na Sad Asid” hymn 
of the Rigvedr (x 129). 

“3. In the beginning there was darkness hidden in darkness; 
ail this was indietinguisheble chaos. That which, being every- 
where was wrapped in indistinctness grew into one Bat) by the 

* This Rudra Bhumiis represented on earth by the secred 
shrine of Varanasi (Benares) Where yogis obtain release through the 
fontenelle and obtain the feet of S'vatbe blissful, (hence all men 
aspire to die there-Oh-if only they will really reach the true Vara- 
nasi!) in the same way as the cave of the yogi, the Herdakaza, 
for the Dhakara upasans is rapresented by the sacred shrine 
of Chidambara in South Indis. The word cmacana both mesi a 


crematorium and Benares. 
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Great Power (Kriya Sakti) of the austerity of contemplation (Gnana 
Sakti.) 


4, At first arose Desire (Ichcha Sakti) which is the [ "imal germ 
of mind ;Sages searching with their heart's thought have found 
the kinship of the existent in tbe non-. xistent. 


5. Their spreading ray of light, was it across, below or above? 
These were impregnating powers, these were mighty forces; Self- 
supported was below, and the Energiser above.” 


As all the Vedic (mantric rituals and philosophy were subsequen- 
tly clothed in Agamic (Tantric) symbolism, the thought comprised 
in the above verses were symbolized by Durga warring with Mahi- 
Bhasura aud trampling him under foot triumphant and her standing 
alsoon the bosom of Her Lord Siva. Durga is the “ Power," 
“thonght” and “ Desire (Kriya, Gnana and Ichcha sakti or 
chitsakti)of the above mentioned verses, and she is the Energiser 
and her Lord is the Self-Supporting Sat. Mahishasura, the Asura 
with the buffalo head (what more stupid than the buffalo to the 
Hindus ?) means Ignorance, Avidya orevil. This is the Universal 
war going on from eternity and which war is represented in various 
shapes from time to time. This exactly is the meaning of the war 
in the Skandapuran, in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharatha. 


Whenever there is decay of Dharma, O ! Bharatha, and there is 
exaltation of Adharma, ihen I myself come forth for the protection 
of the Good, for the destruction of the Evil doers, for the sake of 
firmly establishing Dharma, Iam born from age to age", says 
Lord Kri.hna tue master and Gurn of Arjuna, and Arjuna is enjoi- 
ned tc fight out the evil in himself, his egoism. This story also is 
instructiv- in this way that without the divine Guru (Aral Sakti) 
we cannot know ourselves and our God. And the original cf this 
story and teaching is in Arus (Sakti) own person in the famous 
Brahme Upanisbad (Kena), teaching the nature of the Brahman, 
the Supreme. This Supreme Wisdom, this Maha Sakti, this Great 
Chit, this Mahadevi (whose feast is the Mahandnbu) this Durga 
who is addressed as the “ One vith the Brahman’ in the famous 
Hymn of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kurukshetra, this Uma 
(Wisdom, Light; see u beantiful article on tho derivation of the 
word and history in the Madras Mail hy Charles Johnston) 
highly adorned, the daughter of Himavat, tci the highly 
conceited Devas, thought the victory was theirs, 
when the Brahman it was who obtained tle victory. “It is 
the Brahman, It is through the victory of Brahman, that you 
have thus become great.” This Brahman who is (verses I, 2 and 3 of 
the 2nd khanda) known and thought by one who thinkest he does 
not know Him, and is not known to him who thinks he knows. [he 
Devas each in his own mind, thought he was the great being, the 
great actor; and their own insignificance and the great truth, they 
did not know, till they were told by the Supreme Sakti (Arul) her 
self. This teaching is repeated in the story of the Thiripura Sam- 
hara. This is what istanght to Arjuna ty Krishna, not to think 
that he is the actor, that lie fights, and thet he kills, hut that he 
should. dedicate all his acts to Ishwara as His acts, in whom ue 
must fix hie thoughts, attaining a mind perfectly balanced towards 
evil and good. When theréfore Durga or Sakti means Supreme 
Sakti or Wisdom, it is easily conceivable after the nine dark nights 
of conflict of good over evil, all arts and learning and knowledge 
and work and sport shonld receive their light and life, and thePuja to 
Mahadevi. Mahalakehmi and Mahasaragvati and weapons and tools 
(Avudha pujah) &., should he celebrated. This was originally 
cel»bratd in the epring, when efter the death and darkness and 
misery of winter, nature herself put on her beat und freshest 
robes, and everything assumed beanty and Jife and light. But it 


who 
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was changed from spring to autumn as Rama worshipped Darga 
in this season before commencing his great fight with Bava- 
na. And Arjuna invokes her aid also in the famous battle of Ku- 
ruksheira, and it is said thai ' Durga Ki Jai was tho universal war- 
cry in India. And from this also, we gather wh:.t were the notions 
of true warfare among Hindus. No war could be justifiable unless 
its object was to put down injustice and vice aud lawlessness; and no 
war could be sanctioned which had merely the object of greed and 
gain and power only. 

People may ask why God should be represented an terrible. 
atall, but this goes to the history of evolntion of all religious 
ideas in this land and elsewhere (even the god of the 
Christians is an angry and jealous god), and we gather also our own 
feeling on the matter when we speak of “rightecus indignation.” 
The story of Uma Haimavati being the mediator* between the 
Ignorant gods from Indra downwards is repezted in all the Saiva 
puranas, with the more explicit mention of Siva as the Supreme 
Braliman and this has vast bearing also on the history of the evolu- 
tiouof the Brahmic Ideal, This story taken with the stories of 
Deksha’s sacrifice, and the sacrifice performed by the Rishis of 
Dharukavana, leave no doubt about the true meaning. 


THE FIRE SACRIFICE, 

In any of its three forms was the original mode of worship 
by the ancient Aryan, and in this worship all the gods are invoked- 
Thereby the idea of the only One without a second was being for. 
gotten, and the rituals and sacrifices became more and more formal. 
The improving conscience and thought of the people felt that eome- 
thing must be done to make the sacrifice to tke One true God 
more explicit, and to eliminate from the category of the trae God, 
all the minor gods who were till now addressed as one with God. 
And greater veneration was being paid to the sound of the Vedas 
as mantra avd not to the true spirit, (this class gave rise to the 
Purva mimamsa or Sabda Brahma Vadam) and this pernicious 
intluence had also to be checked, And henée, the Pauranika, who. 
narrated not facts in political history, but & much more important 
aspect of history, namely, the mental and spiritual history of a 
people, invented these episodes, to illustrate the usual trend in the 
public minds, and the changes which were being slowly introduced. 
were Kena Upanishad story proves that the earlier goda 
eve discredited at the time of this Upanishad, and it 
explains also that the worship paid to these deities in the 
Vedas was uominally so, butreally to the Supreme and 
that these Gods and their triumphs merely represented the 
One true God nnd His Triumphs. i 


THE DAEBHA BTORY. 

Would even point to a time when theAryans had fallen to a lower- 
level, and the true spirit of sacrifices (Dakshayani-Kriya Sakti) was 
totally ignored, and they turned a deaf ear to true counsel, and more 
heroic measures were ne:essary, which wes nothing else than 
the entire putting down of sacrifices, And the Gods from Vishnu 
downwards are smashed by Virabhadra, the creation of God's 
anger. and the sacrificial place is turned to a crematorium. And 
when Daksba relents, we find actually in the Vaya Puren (See the 
account in Wilsons Volumes), God Siva, telling him that all sacri- 
fices and worship which is not directed tothe glory of the trne Brah- 
man is bound to end in auch failure,and that all worship really belongs 
to God, and must be directed to Him s^le!ly and wholely to ensure 
salvation, And the proud and haughty Rishis of Darukevane 

\ " 


* cf. The famous lines “ ssa: dr Qedrpisr gragseusan”™ 
* follow the mother and embrace the father.” 
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The Sanba Bnanya Vanine, 


Had also to , le down simihurly, nnd the Deer which 
created, to destroy God (Siva), by its 
fearful noise, represents merely the Vola (| 22.5 7), pronounced 
without menning. nd God Siva, took up this Deer nt Iia fingers 
vnd, weld at up close to His Kar; without evil effect, only to 


put 


they and Rent 


il'ustrate, that however loud we may shout out. the name of God, 
it cannot reach His care and have any effect, and unless ind 
until we bring to bear onr whole beart nnd whole soul, in His 
praise. And in this connection how full of ;nennin;g is the line 
from &t. Manica Vachaka. 


lasztas ga 2L 6s ants 2 om 

(The Vedas cricd Oh Father. and Thou transcendest. far far 
beyond.) 
und cach one of the tive words following the word Vedas, shows 
the ever iuereasing distance between Vedas and God, thoygh in 


goes 


an Tag. Mia Smt 


other places, God ig extolled as“ Faz 


‘This is the tene meaning of these episodes, and Oriental Scholars 
Lave sunght vainly to. read into these, confficts between a savage 
erced and the trae ancient Gods, and nothing cau be further from 
fact than to say that Siva was not the God of the Bralimans, 
Lassen cruly observes after a careful veadirg of Mahabharat that 
Riva was the god of the upper classes, Hralimans and Kshattriyas- 
nnd Mann in mentiening tho caste of the Gods, "makes out that 
Siva ia Braliman, Vishnu Kshattriya, aud Bralima Vaisya and Jndraa 
Sudra aud their worship by the respective caetes*are recommended. 
And Sri Ra nakrislina Paramahamea speaks of Siva as the ideal of 
all contemplative and self-nbsorbed men, and as the God of the 
Yogis ; and the description of the Muni. (Yogi) is almost the same 
as that of Rudra even in the Rigveda (R. V. X. 136) and the Muni 
and Rudra ave. declared to drink the Viska together. And in the 
Mahabharata, Siva is over aud over ayain spoken of as the Yogi of 
And the forin ascribed to Siva, liis braided hair, his naked 
siath— Skin con: 


Yogis. 
body or body clothed in skins (.x 
isting of Ambarn-Akas), with Upaveeda of snakes, with his Gangas 
and Danda, are exactly the features and accompaniments of a 
Brahinin Ascetic (Yogi) and the remarknble resemblance will be 
xtrikingly noticed in the Poona Art Pictures of Shiva and Parvati, 
Vashiata or Vishwamitra and their wives. And today 90 percent of 
the Hindu Population wear tle emblems of Siva, Ashes and 
Rulraksha, and the temples of Shiva cannot be counted in nunibers 
nud one need. only try to count the temples mentioned in Mr. R, 
Sewell’s book on South Indian Antiquities. 


52. When Uma ont of playfulness shut the eyes 
of the Supreme Lord, the whole worlds became dark, 
which darkness was removed by His third eye, They 
know not that by this tradition that all the Lights of 
heaven are but reflections of His Supreme Joti Form. 


“Jn this Indestructible, (Brahman) the s'u and moon 
established.” (Br. Up. 3.8 11.) 


53. They know not that the Devas felt dejected 
and unhappy for want of sense-enjoyment when the 
Supreme Siva assumed Yoga. ‘They know not that 
when the God Vishnu persuaded His son Kama Deva 
to face Siva, the latter burnt him to ashes by His 
Upper Eye; and when the Supreme however became 
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united tothe Gracious Mother, Uma Haimavati, all 
sentient creatures recovered their happiness. 


Gh Unless the Supreme can assume Forme, we 
cannot have manifest tions of His Panchakritya, and 
of His Grace to. His Bhaktas. We cannot get the 
We cannot cat the fruits of our 
Kaima, and seek release by Yoga, and by sacred 
Initiation, 


sacred Revealations. 


Once we assert Form to the Supreme, it follows 
that [t is Formless also. From this again, we derive 
n third Form which is neither Form nor Formless. 
All these three varicties of Forms are assumed only 
and solely for the purpose of destroying our own 
physical forms, (cause of birth and death). 

Notre, ‘The first is called the Sukala or Apara, the second ia 
called Nighkala or Para, and the third i» or Sakala-Nishkala or 
Parapara. 


56 If asked why God is spoken of as Adhwa 
Murti (having the Adhwas for His Body), it is becauso 
He is Eternal and omnipresent and inseparable from 
all these bodies, and He actuates and moves both Chit 
and Achit, that the Vedas call Him so. 

NorE.—'l'hese six Adliwas are (1) Kala, whose subdi-isiong are 
Santhyathitha Kala (»:7£z^77525*:), Santi Kala (ec eto), 
Viddhei (Caca), Prathishta (5:544), Nivirti (4445), (2) 
Bhuvana, (3) Varna, (i, Mantra, (5) Pada, (8) Tatwa, and these 
respectively form (1) members of His body, (v) head, (v) face,» 
(r) chest, (7) arms, (e) feet; (2) hairs, (3) skin, (4) blood (5) 
nerves, (6) Hesh and bones. Vide mantra No, 991 in R. A. Sastrie s 
Latite Sahas Nain 


57. If asked, why it is the Vedas speak of Mantra 
more specially as His Body, it is because that, of the. 
material causes of the Universe, namely, Vindhu 
(Kundslii, Mohini (Asuddha Maya) and Mahat 
(Prakriti), the Vindu body is of the purest, and is in 
Union with Siva Sakti 


53. And because this Mantra originates from this 
Pure Vindhu, and is caused and permeated by Para- 
sakti and is the cause of man's progress and salvation, 
all the Vedas speak specially of the Mantras as Hr 4's 
Body. 

59. Ifasked why of these Mantras, .be Tantrne 
speak of the five mantras, Isana &c., more ar His 
Body, Hear! These five mantras arose first and is the 
cause of all other Mantras, and are guided by the 
five First Satis. 

Exp or 2ND ADHIKABANA- 
J. M. N. 
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‘HAYUMANAVAR POEMS. 


(Continued from page 58.) 
osparés. Asipa Geant 
& ie Owe Orpgyu t SÈ deen 
£m Oe gawn CUR & 15608 
Onam wwe uia 
As PNE maBecrt Cria qiy <a 
Garis er pos wnim sunw 
Bary onf h Bap gea 
Aaw s.c. eju neno 
ual AW MY enu, WIF HOH 
ing» A Gora eG wP Gu 
A8 S gar ats Foam 
e»uw wawd Quen QenaGs ar 
Adu Campro se wt Quar pa s 
Bog o Sel Siaa 
Osha o baflu Sow Gowow 
gps Osige SarsGu, (a) 
128, O Chithananda Siva of all gracious lila! 
O The Pure unknowable Purabrahman ! Oh! Lord! 
Oh! Lord * How can I describe ‘Thy great Benevo- 
lence! ‘Thou made me, dwelling in ny heart always, 
understand that I might well realize the intent 
and purpose of this life: Thst I might, without 
"simply imitating others, judge of the evils of wealth's 
plenitude which is like the 1olling waves of the sea; 
that I might command raspect and regard in this 
world by never denying alms to the poor and by 
going in the true path of virtue; that I might keep 
up bodily health. mental vigour and moral purity and 
by the abstract de~otion in yoga of niyama &c, and 
pass myself through Thy Gaana marga and reach 
the Highest End, Thy Sayujya. And what is more, 
thou came:t down on earth as Mauna Guru to show 
me such grace. 


O I see indeed that my miserable state of ignorance 


had also found a place in Thy Divine Will and Plea- 
sure.* 


*c f. Verses 95, 97 & 101 with note» The holy saint impresa- 
es upon the inind of hia reader impliedly the Providential scheme 
of the Supreme Will of God, which scheme wa» € dopted to spiritually 
refine the souls ; viz., first, this sadhana-world for them to live m H 
next, this embodiment saitable to such worldly life; and thirdly 
the gift such as wealth, fortune &c., to keep mp this life and the 
sound state of this embodiment (body). It is an undispated fact 
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€ & a SiS Boe ape 9 Cove nud 
Grami @pt gp € 6% eura 
Qs e GU Oe e Caen n uno 
Qu85Os Dipop uite iii 
seca DILD USN eer 
som Sewer oo mune 
cen wima unsere Swe e elg 
ms adó nsi are) Gu 
Laa Gecengc»z O41 5 SS serv reru 
Df y Bioncuny 6 pAsGw 
vfu. Wha) CFO EG e iO spam 
uima Que pee s cies A Ca 
Baw es qq e irs weruDg1O 
iB w o d) i ef em OC e 
Q,fie s bsflu Sow Cowue 
Ara Gargu áw. (2) 


129. O Chithananda Siva of all-gracious lila ! 
O The Pure unknowable Parabrahman ! O for that time, 
in which I shall Le trausformed into Thy Lcre, the 
Divine Love, and remain with Thy beloved devotees 
in the blessed moksha And I eun hope to befit myselt 
to the said adveit« state c£ Thy T, ve of Bliss only 
should I possess mysclf with these acquirements :— 


(1.) I must melt myself into tenderne: s of love to all 
Thy creatures helow. 


(2.) I must alcays «peak what -is reolly good and 
sweet. 
(3.0) J must scorn with extreme contempt, the sinful 


affections of ‘me’ and ‘ mine’ 


(4.) I must, with the good courage* of an elephants 
conduct myself in the moral course of life. 


that the snid world, life and embodiment necessary for soul 
refinement are in their character productive of evils also which the 
souls car. guard thenigelves against by SivaGn«na and that bat for 
their embodied existence the sonla caanot have got knowledge of (rod 
(Siva-Gnaua). Now it mny be asked why sho-ld the Perfect God 
devise auch a bad scheme with illusory materials (:»aya or matter) ? 
This question vanishes itself if it should be thought over and scen 
that the all-gracious God pitying the abject state of the souls asa 
fact wanted out of pare and simple. Benevolence to make tho best 
of the available mnterials (co-cxistent maya) and did effect thereout 
tlie said scheme solel” or the benefit of the co-existent dependant 
souls labouring (in a Kevala state) under bonds of ignorance (co- 
existert with tiem). So to question the God's benevolence is to 
do greatest injustice and wish for complete ruin to ourselves. And 
such a question can never suggest itself to an unprejudiced free 
mind of a divime nature, This verse (128) further shewa that Siva- 
Bajo-Yogs ie merely a next step to Siva-Guana, 
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(9.) Emud, at the mere sight of Thy derotee’s fret, 
Jancy them Thy Gracious Love and feel Thee, The Un- 
divided Onr, in all objects of the Universe, 


(0. And J must, then, grow most emotional® in 
Thy worship lifting wp: my hands joined, astrewing 
fowers on the fancied object of my worship t and in my 
wo doiuy, my tears must run down like pearl-like drops 
of water beaten up by the sea-icaces, my tongue failing, 
myself sel upon dancing and dancing and xinging til 
Thy Glory ; «ud, in an emaciated xtate, I must, now 
and then, sland motionless ax a painted qicture and 
transported with the above described Bliss of Thy 
Heavenly Lave} 

- R. S. 


Cro be conl iuned) 


© The youl courage referred to is the moral boldness not to fear 
tho trem. nilous attacks of evils or religious prejedice or bigotry or 
ignorance or wanton mischief or other obstacles of the pisa-world: 

$ Fancird object of worship. Tou Jivun Mukta. when truly. sunk 
in Bivohambhavana pruetice of Siragnana-Saciga, Siveqnane-hiriua- 
Sivagnana-qoyt, imd. Niragnana-Gnead, every thing will appear as 
Siva Para-Drahm ike. (seme cos) 
Then he beyina to worship anything nud every thing he sees, feels, 
steps on, lies on. sits on and thinks on, as Siva-Para-Brebm. It is 
ut this mnte when attained that the devotee Lecomes transported 
with Divine Love and dances, sings, utters the Glory. of the 
Supreme und raves and briek& sometimes Jike a madmen or 
children or demoniaca. These emotional expressions. of une 
devotiunal love to God are sometimes mistaken nnd trifled away by 
those who are ignorant of the chameteristic marks of a true bhakti- 
qnani, Bnint Tayumnnavar announces. the Glory of. bliskri-cnanis 
in these words : 


Supreme: Lore 


wear crs Qua "^55 (4€ S Mu cul" 


Bate ad. fae Vere @ ee) - 

(Like childmn or demoniaca or th’ mad, 

Beom, O Lord. the acte of Thy bhaktas glad). 
"dg NE L bay acm ore ara 5 

GQpGesg Pd.) » 

(Acts to suit Thy divinest bhaktas 'I bo 

To dance and sing with joy for knowin : Thee). 


were tags, 


T This verse exhauatively prescribes the qualilicetions of « truc 
Bira-Gaani, c. f. Saint Tirumnlar's verse :-- 
“gwci fas imc eda? 
phlu 8a-:segis usipace 
qdeGu ductagra odisse 


adiu esa siepata” 
(The unwise think tbat Love and Sivam are diferent. They do 
pot know that Loveis Sivam. On learning that love ie Biram 
they woard rest themselves in that state of beocming Sivam.) 


l'sa perserve you! He who is revealed 

In these eight forms by wan perceptible— 
Wate’, of all creation’s works the first; 

The Fire that bears on high the sacrifice 
Presented with solemnity to heaven ; 

The Priest, the holy offerer of gifts ; 

The Sun and Moon, those two majestic orbs, 
Eternal warshallers of duy and night ; 

The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe ; 
The Earth, by sages called ‘ The place of birth 
Of all material essences and things’ ; 

And Air, which giveth life to all that breathe. 


— (Kaunasa. 


LUNACY IN INDIA. 


According to the annual report on lunatic asylums, 
ouly two are at preseut found nećessary, iu the 
central proviuces of India one at Nagpur, which, at 
the close of 1897, contained 205 patients; the other 
at Jubbulpore, with 177 inmates. As to the causes 
which are registered as having produced the loss of 
mental balance, in 175 cases they are unknown, bat 
epilepsy and sunstroke produced 26, fever 12, and 
privation 5. Opium eating resulted in lunacy én four 
cases; sprit drinking in two But by far ,start- 
ling is the statement that ganja smoking, it is believed 
las sent more victims to tl.» asylums than any other 
known cause. Ir one instance a youth of twenty-two 
confessed that le had frequented the company of 
Sadhus, or religions mendicants, and had taken 
bhang and smoked ganja in their company. This had 
made him a mental wreck. Another man stated that 
he had been in the habit of taking ganja, bhang, and 
wine for years, while a third had been pursuing the 
same course for months only, but in every instance 
the effects had been disastrous. W hen first ac _.itted 
those patients refused food, had to be fed by force, 
would wear no clothes, and could seldom be persuaded 
to speak. The depression was extreme and the weak- 
ness distressing. Yet, notwithstanding these facts, 
there are apologists for the Government of India who 
contend that these drogs ur- harinless and innocuous,! 


(THE AbKARI). 
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— Em mae ——] í$UI aaa R —Ó—H—" 
ASH'I'AMU'RTAM. 


* Antharichehanti Thamsana Rudram Promanishaya 


Krinanthi Chikbahya Chacham. — (Rig-Veda.)" 


“ These who meditate with loveen the Supreme 
Rudra who is within all, they cat food. " 


It isa notewortby fact that our sages have o;ten 
compressed a whole philosophy in a 


single word or 
phrase. 


We once before illustrated. how pregnant 
was the naming of the vowcls and consonants as 24$ 
and C. Sareeri and Sarcera, in regard to the 
question of the relation of God to tha world, We 
take up to cay another word which is the expansion 
ef the sume subject. This word is * Ashta Murti” 
It means Being having Eight Forms and 15 a synonym 
of Siva or Hudra. These Bight Forms are, Earth, 
Water, Fir, Air, Akas, the Sun and the Moon and 
Soul or Jiva or Pasu. 


Ry Fight names are comprised the whole 
universe, both animate and inanimate. The only subs- 
tauce which these terms do not comprise is God ; and 
when therefore God is spoken of by His having these 
eight forms as His Body, then the relation of God to 
the world is clearly bronght out, namely that of Body 
and Soul, which relation, of course, we have fully 
explained in our article of “Mind and Body.” As soul 
in a body, He is in every thing, and hence called 
Viswanthariyami ; and we have quoted a Rich verse 
@oove in which God (Rudra) is called Antharyami ; 
aud innumerable passages are also s attered abroad 
in the body of the various Upanisbads. As having 
the universe for His form God is called Viswasorüpa 

“ Viswarüpáya vi Namo Namaha.” 

As giving rise to the whole universe from Himself 
He is called Viswakárana or Viswayonihi. By tho 
same way, as we often identify our own body with 


tlicse 
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ourselves, God is frequently spoken of as universe itself 
and is accordingly addressed as Earth, Water, Fire, 
Av, Sky, the Sun and the Moon and Soul. 


Put there are clear passages to show that He is 
none of these. No ove cou!d seriously contend to 
day that where these Upanishads identify God with 
some of these inanimate forms that earth or fire or 
any of these elements, and not the Ruler within or the 
Puller as He is called in Brihadaranya is really God. 
But the texts identifying the jiva with Ged has 
caused no amount of confusion, and these texts are 
quoted as standing authorities by a whole school of 
Indian philosophers, though texts can be quoted as 
frequently in which God is spoken of as 
fom the Jiva. 


different 
As being none of these Eight and 
transcending all, He is called Viswadika. 

* Viswadiko Rudra,” (Svetas). 

“Who of the Gods isgboth the source and growth, 
the lord of all, the Rudra, mighty seer; whoever sees 
the shining germ come into birth—may he with reason 
pure conjoin ns.” 

* Who of the Gods is over-lord, in whom the worlds 
are based, who ruleth over his creatures of two feet 
and four; to God, the ** Who,” with (cur oblation let 
us worship give.” 


These follow naturally the text ^ “hat sure is fire, 
That sun, That air, That surely moon, That verily the 
Bright, That Brahm, the waters That, That the 
Creator.” 

In the  previons adyaya ocenrs the passage 
“What is this all, far, far beyond, That Formless, 
grieless That?’ “What God in fire, in water. what 
which doth pervade universe entire. What in the 


plants, what in the forest lords, to Him, to God, Hail 
all Hail." 

“This God, in sooth, al! the quarters is long, 
long ago, indced, he had his birth, he verily (is now) 
within the germ. He has been born, he will be born. 
behind all who have birth he stands, with face on 
every side.” ~ 

The famous assage in the seventh NC 1 
the 3-d Adyaya, of the Brihath A’ranya Upanishad, 
brings ont a full exposition of these Eight forms of 
God. In the third Mogatta, Earth is said to be His 
body— 

“ Yasyaprithivi sareeram." 

* He who dwells in the earth. and within (or differ- 
ent from) the earth, whom the earth does nect know 
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whose body the earth is, and who pulls (rules) the 
carth within, He is thy Self, the puller (rouler) within, 
the immortal.” 


And in Mantras, 4, 5, 7, 9, I1, 12 and 22 the water, 
fire, air, sun, moon, Akasa and Vignana are respec- 
t.vely said to be His bodies. 


The passages are all similar to the one relating to 
the earth and we quote the last, however, in full, 


* He who dwells in Vignann, end within (or different 
from) Vignana, whom Vignana does not know, whose 
body Vignana is, and who pulls (rules) Vignana 
within, He is thy Self, the puller (ruler) within, the 
immortal.” i 

Professor Max Moller translates Vignana as know- 
ledge, but he notes at the same time that those of the 
Madhyåndina school interpret it as meaning the Atma 
or the soul; and according to the text in the samana 
prakarana—yasyatma sareeram”—and from the Upa- 
Brahmanas we will quote below, it will be seen that 
it is the correct interpretation. 


The other text in the Brihat-A'ranya, makes it 
mach clearer. “God is to be seen, heard and con 
templated and enjoyed in the soul. He is beyond the 
soul. His body is the soul, He penetrates into the recess 
of the soul.” Nothing can be clearer than this text, 
This Sou! and soul,this Atma and atma, this Self and self 
(The confusion in thonght arises from the name ‘which 
originally meant the human spirit being applied to the 
Supreme spirit also), are the two birds which dwell in 
the tree (human body); these are the two which 
* enter into the heart, the excellent divine abode” 
and these are the two which are in the “ inside otf” of 
the human eye. The confusion of using the same 
word to deuote and connote two different things is 
really vicious, and later writings and the present day 
systems have dropped such uses altogether, and the 
beginning of such change in nomenclatare, and preci- 
sion in the use of words is seen in the Gita, and Atma 
is distinguished from Paramatma, Prrusha from 
Purushottama or Parama Purushs. Verse 22 of Chap- 
ter 13, is a characteristic verse in this respect as it 
gives all these names and the true definition of Sat as 
distinguished from Sat-asat. 

“ Spectator, and Permitter, Supporter, Enjoyer, 


Maheshicara, thus ia styled Paramatman ; 
In this body Parama Purusha.” 


We have elsewhere observed how the sole purpose 
of the Paranas and Ithihasas ia merely to explain the 
25 
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particulur text of the Veda or Upanishad. The 
passage in tle Upa Brahmana embodies the particular 
text ane explains it. 


See how this passage, from Parasara Purana repro- 
dyces the words and meaning of the Rich text quoted 
above. 

* Antharichchandivà Rudram Sadhà Vanthayam Maneesbya 
Kruhnanthi Sihvayo thahirasa pornd Amruthóthakam 
Author Nüchchantiyà Ruthram Bahvánu Sahitham Sivam 
Purusha Müvakruhnanthi Sikvayathinasam Bayaha." 

The following passage from Skanda Purana also 
says that the jiva is the body of God. 

* Antharyami Sa Avisha jiva nim Parameshwaraha” 

“That same Paraméshwara is the Antharyümi in all jivas". 

Turning to Mahabarata, the statement that God ha 
these eight objects for His body and tbat the univeise 
is His Form, that He is different from the universe 
occurs very frequently. 


We cite the following passages from the Anusasana 
Parva, P. C. Roy's edition:— — — 

“Him that hath universe for His form” page. 49 

** Thou art of the from of all jivas in tne universe ” 
page. 125. 

“ Thou art the Lord of jivas " page 133. 

“ Thon hast universe for thy form ” p. 105. 

Thou art He who has the whole universe for His 
limbs", page. 104, 

* He pervades all things in the universe and yet is 
not seen any where" (page 50) 

* Agitating both Prakriti and Purusha by means 
of his energy (Sakti) ; He created therefrom the 
universal lord of creatures Braumah." 

“ He is both Sat and Asat." 

“He transcends both Prakriti and Purusba" 
(page. 50). 

“ Thou art He called Sat of sat.” 

“ Having created all the worlds beginning with 

“ Bhu” together with all the denizens of heavens 
Thou upholdest and cherishest them all, distributing 
Thyself into the well-known forms numbering eight.” 
page 96. 


page 127. 


The poet Kalidasa in his benedictory verse in 
Sakuntala explains what these eight forms are, 


l'as' preservesyou ! He who is ;evealed 
In these eight forms by man perceptible— 
Water, of all creation’s works t) e first ; 
The Fire that bears on high the sacrifice 
Preaertted with solemnity to he.ven ; 

The Priest, the holy offerer of gifts ; 
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The Sun and Moon, those two mnjestic orbs, 

Eternal marshallers of day aud night ; 

The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe, 

The Earth, by sages called, ‘The place of virth 

Of all materi»! essences and things,’ 

And Air, which giveth life to all that breathe. 

There is also this verse for which we cannot find 

any reference which gives eight names of God as He 


dWwells in His eight forms. 

* Prithivyo Bava, Apach Sarvah, Agne Rudrab, 
Vayur Bhiinah, Akasasya Muhadevah, Suryas Yograh, 
Chandrasyn Somah, Atmanah Pasupathih” 


Note here that the word Hotri meaning the sacri- 
ficer or the Yajaman (master) of the sacrifice, stands 
for ntma, jiva or Pasu. Hence the Lord of the pasu 
is called Pasupathi. (Meda Pati) 


We quote a few moie passages from Mababarata. 


“Thou art the eight Piakritis; Thou art again 
above the eight Prakritis, everything that exists 
represents a portion of Thy divine Self” page 99 


f The following passage explains why God should 
multiply Himself, why He should manifest Himself 
into these eight forms.; i. e., why God should bring 
abont the evolution and creation of this world; not, o£ 
course, from any moral necessity connected with the 
doctrine of samsara ; not, of course, from His will to 
exist and desire for enjoyment ; not, of course, from & 
desire to see His own reflection ; not, of course, from a 
necessity to seek His own salvation; but that this 
evolution is necessitated for the, improvement and 
salvation of the sin-covered sonl. 


"Know O Kesava, that this all, consisting of 
animate and inanimate existences, with heaven and 
other unseen entities; which occurs iu these worlds, 
and which has the All-pervading Lord, for its scul, 
has flowed from Maheswara, and has been created by 
Him for the enjoyment of Jiva.” page 70. 


The soul, in its Kevala condition, lies in utter and 
hopeless oblivion, and helplessness. The Lord Wills 
(Ichcha sakti, that these souls should reach salvation 
out of His pure Grace (Aral Sakti) ; and by means of 
His own Energy (Kriya sakti) He ngitates and puts 
motion and life into Prakriti (Maya sukti) ; and Pura- 
sha (souls) and the whole of the manifest ed universe * 
is brought forth from His womb. The senls in these 
material bodies act and gain experience and know- 
ledge, and finally freedom from the bondage of birth 
and death. Thus the soul passes through its sakala 


eS 


and athitha conditions; and it is the fundamental 
tenet of every schcol of Hiudu philosopherr that unless 
the soul enters the cycle of samsara, that wheel of 
birth and death, the soul cánnot reach Mukti. 


We close this paper with n few quotations rrom 
the Dravida Suruthi bearing onthe question under 
discussion. Our saint Tirumular says. 

(1) srg yor yio HO iones e» EF 

Crap anG@mags foem Ceuescs 

stape (5Tu9. 5 aero yas s 

STRIVE ser up wi Ber gy Cer, 

The body and soul, and fire and far Spreading 
‘Air and space, and earth His form. 

The fixed sun, cool moon, transcending these. 
Yet stands He as the stupendons world. 

CDs Bosy ig. ác» p as n mecr 

wieg fenruese Be) worse 

Quoi ug. yim Que pbi atui 

ely wd tpi Be» «egisse segpGu, 

The wind that blows in eight quarters is He. 

The whirling flood and fire, hure earth and space, 
The sentient soul with these His bodily frame, 
He joins, and leaves, the God with the frontal Eye 


From our Sninted Lady of Karikal, we have the 
following verse. 
(1) aw Ger Sani Bunar eunaj nes 
HVG Ljad uem sy 61 (4 an 6 —.x a; C ex 
Quora @u e aor uj orige 
buma amro eig. 
Two Lights, the fire and space is He 
The earth and water, airis He. 
The soul, with these His eight forms 
He stands as Intelligence pure. 


Tte text of $t. Maikanda Deva `s that 


“ God is Chit because He is omnipresent and unless 
He is pure Intelligence, He cannot be omnipresent. 
(See for further explanation. 2nd Sutra. Sivagnana 
botham-English edition 1I) 


Our Saint P»tti-sttar gives a most eluborate descrip- 

tion in the following Agaval— 

Qafan iws Quaded@mOss 

Quema ex Gosta qypsQua iuris 

9 28.or ss mæ Cured or 

Qupd Qus e opts Quar 

Be efr Iniss georgia se Qu 

tes hw. dio Ora diigex aia Cai 

uraiset of S veh s ser 9.58 
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qomemasssc ober mammis $ 

pex Qeoeturzs gio ranw Go 

Daw enr aue og eon. Qaam fl uni 

Carer Ge rate. u Co Gorath oai 

ere p. ev s Ben Ger Ogos. gra Qu 
Hoty we eve efl wen. exu 

ohgy tug lez steff e aCa 
Qu siio C er. wrm aqi u 

& ipw "Get ese gea Ber enun 
«cere napge vag in bs 

mati grans Ose Bl = wou Ge 
Osqo aera Salir É iou u dD gr 
&(586 gr Ag grid Ce mud as Oque 
ADE SQUP TI ono KHE ST Dwi fuu 
(Sen. B s mid 8 5 5 gu» ge hauku 
«er fe»aapse Quejas. wy DOA 
oe Suum ges susr& 
(paBrásem SH srKaac I od 
*SPps@sndunf spesess sumGus® 
Cyna: covans aprág Curb 

vat iG un Gu) Gem tins soe m 
£e uo sui enaiafD s ofc 

rae si durmam 6 wneud 6G. 


O Thou Dweller in Votri, which beams 
As the face of the sea-girt Earth ! 

Who owns Thy form beyond compare ? 

The Li,htoing’s flash Thy locks do show 
The teeming Earth, Thy Head does form. 
The Sun and Moon, and Fire, these three, 
Are Eyes that light Thy Divine Face, 


Thy cool bright wreaths are the countless stars. 


The sky where-in the gous do dwell 


Forms thy broad Chest. The eight quarters, 
Thy shoulders strong. The broad sen Thy Vest. 


Thy Orgen, Earth ; Feet, the worlds below. 
The flowing wind Thy constant breath 

The flawless sounds are all Thy words. 

The faultless wisdom that is together found 
In Gods and Men is all Thy own. 

The teeming world lives and developes 
Vanishes and reappears, 'l'hese Thy acts. 
The world, in life or death, awane, 

Or asleep, does show Thy Nature true. 
With theso 'l'hy Form, Thy one True spirit 
Becomes dual; cluthed in Gunas tliree, 
Art born as fonr; Hast senses five, 

‘The six Religions, and sevén worlds 

Dost become and art the Eight Gods. 

Aud thus for ages and ages progressing 


:—————s——————áá——ÓM—— 


Whatever Thou nitet with 
Thut Thou dott sure become. 


Th» xollowing is the favourite quotation from 
Tiruvachakam, 


(1) Awi Osgiy da Far ouo PordusCerar [e 
Ue 100680 @ Gc execoauro ueris fiar, 
saxCs Qieégerus Gsm ian Ogas Co 
uwawa Bs pen Cai eis rcr. 
Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the Sun and Moon, 
The sentient man, these eight forms He pervades 
The seven worlds, ten quarters, He the One, 
And Many, He stands, ro, let us sing. 


Saint Tayumauavar selects the following Verte from 


St. Appar's Devarin for special praise in his Jg; 
ge». 


(1) OgFogus 9.8 gure 
fuu nex Aus yi ^c mune 
A0 84vu Basen snS909 
Hered acc. yD 
Qs (ms eap) GLEE Quer gru m gib 
S»(5dbejs sitamais ania 
Oraedws Sem (rp ont cun 
Chis sw wesh Ges rary, 
As earth, fire, water, air and Ejaman 
As moon, the sun and space, as Ashta Marti, 
As goodness, and evil, ns male nnd female Himsclf 
the form of every Form, 
As yesterday and to-day and to-morrow, my Lord 
with the brnided hair stands supreme. 


The following verse of st. Appar also explains 
how this Being who is the greatest of the great is 
so small also as to be'confined in ourselves, 

eO apr S und da Du pier pa 
or Ban orgs sg B seribrn sn pex Qs 
a. Capt spy Qui Denda or 
a apis Buy Gub ym bno, 
As Ashta Murti, He performs functions 
He, my Father and God, possessed of eight attributes 
He, the Ashta Murti is ny Lord and Master 
He, the Ashta Marti is confined iu ine. 
Saint Gnara Sainbanda has the following verae. 


ura 80268 vis f rae sof urare 

Corgo arya Qurewsmris Coord) pwegurd 
dagi 

Gemes tse 080018 iAP Osapuc m b Cari ay 

armi sewers GipFry75. Ost yuo wer ageerCr. 
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As Earth, Water, the Sun and Moon and Sky. 

The flowing Wind, bright Fire, and Hotri, ilestands. 
Sirapuram, washed by the scented waters of Kóttàr 
They who praise, they will suffer no pain. 


And St. Thayumanavar himself pertinently asks 
why when the earth, air &c. are spoken of by the 
Vedas as God Himself, why he should not himself be 
snoken of as God. 

(1) urgi Faure usiian e aGuenajuc 

4i najg5 Fo gb Puri ene ozrozCa. 

(2) er erg £Cues Ca wa £e» Qw e a y È 

anast QanienC an s1 pqi usnusGw, 


Siva is also called Digvasas, Digambara, Nirvani, 
and He dances in Chitambara, and His person and 
limbs as we have seen represents each an element or 
portion of the uriverse. And this description of His 
we notice even from the Rig Veda downwards. As the 
translator of Mahabharat frequently remarks, if Siva 
is identified in those passages as the Supreme Brahinan 
this identification has been going on ever since the 
very beginr‘ng. Bunt we speak of an identification 
when there is a difference originally. Would it not 
therefore be more proper to say that the words Siva 
and Rudra are merely the names and His Form, the 
Form of the supreme Brahman ? 


We cannot here omit to note the fact also that 
tuere are temples in India in which God (Siva) is 
worshipped in one or other of these eight forms. 


As Earth, Heis worshipped in Kanchi (Conjee- 
veram,) as Water, in Jambukeshwaram (T'ichinopoly;) 
as Air, in Kalnhasvi; as Fire in Tiruvannamalai ; as 
Akas, in Chidambara ; as Sun, when every one 
performs Surya Namaskaram ;* as Moon, in Somnath 
as Pasu or Atma, in Pasupathi Temple in (Nepanl). 


SAINT NAMMALVAR. 


Buddhism is now nearly twenty-five hundred years 
old. We cannot, ith any degree of approximation. 
state, how ‘ong Vaishnavism and Sivaism have been 
in existence in India, much less in the Dravidian 
countries. From the old classics we learn that tke 
Hindu Trinity were irdividually worshipped in 
separate temples under the designations of Vishnu, 

* My grand mother is even no ;, in her extreme old age, very 


regular in her Surya Namasknra n butehe speaks of Him as ‘Siva 
Burya-Kanné' ‘Rag foi sexos, d 
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Siva and Brahma. The worship of Brahma dis- 
appeared in the course of time. Budditm waxed and 
vened in a period of one thousand and five hundred 
years, its existence in India being only nomival now. 
History decisively shows that Vaishnavism sand 
Sivaism existed before the advent of Puddisn. 
Vaishnavism and Sivaism are at jeast as old as the 
Vedzs. 


When and by whom tliese two religious faiths were 
introduced in the South, we cannot, at present, even 
guess with any probability. Even the oldest of the 
old Tamil classics now extant allude to the my- 
thological accounts of Vishnu and Siva. Every 
author invokes either Vishnu or Siva. Siva is said to 
have presided over the First Madura college perso- 
nally. Siva finds no place in the list of deities 
guarding the different kinds of land in the Tamil 
country. But his son Murugan (Subrahmanya) is the 
guardian deity of hills, and Vishnu of forests, as will 
be seen from 

im Guimeb uou) a (D so pya sph 

QeQui aen Crow aite e» 2 aj eo S (rp Lo 

Qai s eir Gu, Biya ginsi 

agma Gu) ALHO gia sapio 

PHBESGA vgs seems 

Qe aéveBuigy es pun) Qaae eceutu&Gu. 

(page 10. Quemer, Osteen uib). 

The commentator of Tolkappiyain states that the 
four-fold division of the Vedas was not made by 
Vyasa when this Tamil grammar was composed. Itis 
higbly probable, therefore, that Sivaism and Vaishna- 
vism date froma very high antiquity in the Tamil 
country. The original Tamil conyerts probably 
derived all religious information from the Aryan 
missionaries and ceremonials performed by them. 
Scholars began subsequently to hymn Siva and 
Vishnu. These hymns began to form the religious 
literature of the Tamils. Long after, they began to 
compile and systematise the tenets and doctrines 
involved in these faiths. ‘These compilations formed 
the Sidhanta liverature of the Tamils. The Siva 
hymus were about the 10th century classified and 


-arranged into a series of 12 books called &gpe»»sor. 


Vaishnava hymns were also about that time collected 
and named the Prabhanda of four thousand seers ù 
Szueg, The Sidhanta schools also developed their 
religious philosophy and wrote à numbor of original 
works independent of Sanskrit authorities. 
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Of the above said religions lore of the Tamils, Pro- 
fessor Seshagiri Sastriar of the Presidency College, 
Madras, writes ns fellows in,his Essay on Tnmil Mite- 
ratare :—* lie religicus portion of Tani] literature is 
more important thau any other portion and claims a 
greater attention than Sanskrit itself. While the 
Vedas, Smritis, and Agamas constitute the foundacion 
of the early part of the whole Hindu religion, tie later 
part owes its origin to tho customs, Tuners, and 
religions of Sonthern India, and sre founded on Ti mil 
literature. As the Vedic hymus are used in the Vedic 
and other ceremonies, so are the hymns of the Tevaram 
and Prabhandain sung in many religious ceremonies 
in Southern India. These ceremonies came into 
existence in Southern India and have spread through- 
out India in some form, or other. The peculiar Vaish- 
nava and Saiva religions which prevail in the South 
can do away with Sanskrit entirely and will be quite 
contented with a knowledge of Tamil. 


“A study cf the religions portion of Tamil literature, 
therefore, on a historical and literary point of view, 
will be very useful to Tamil scholars. It will put 
them in possession of eufficient materials contributing 
to a knowledge of the history and chronology of those 
religious teachers who are snid to have founded the 
religious literature We shall also be ima proper 
position to trace the origin of the religion to its very 
source and to explain the various stages through which 
it has been developed and has assumed the present 
form We shall also be able to remove all prejudices 
and wrong views, correct errors and exaggerations, 
and sift troth from legends aud imaginary tales.” 


Let us, theo, with the object in view of making a 
critical study of the Vaishnava Tamil literature, take 
up, for tbe present, & superficial review of Nammalvar 
—the chosen saint of the Lord—one of the twelve 
hymners (Alwars) of the Prabbanda of four thousand. 


According to the chronology of these alvars as given 
in Guruparamparai by Pinbalagiya Manavala Jiyar, 
Nammalvar stands 6th in the list and is said to have 
been born on the 43id day of the Kaliyuga, ie 3075 
B. C. He was the only son of Kari (the Vellala king 
of '"lirokkurukor) and Udaiyanangai. The child 
neither sucked, nor opened its eyes and moath: and 
yet was apparently growing in the order of nature. 
The parents taking it to be of supernatural birth, left 
the child in the local temple. The child bese.ted 
hiraself under a tamarind tree in the posture of Yoga 
practicc and remained so until he was sixteen years 
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old. Jt was when Madurakavi Alwar (oue of the 12 
Alwars) came there to witness the scene, that 
Namralvar for the first time opened his mouth. 
Unders'arding from the interview tke divine nature 
of the boy, Maduiakavi ut once prostrat: d before his 
holiness and became his devotee. Jmmediately there- 
after Vishnu appeared before Nammalvar. No sooner 
did h- gaze on the divine form of Vishnu, thar ho 
began to pour forth hyrans in bis praise, which Madu- 
rakavi Alvar committed to writing as amanuenais. 
Nammalvar ascended to Heaven in his 32th y ar. 


The first book of his hymus is calied Badaéga 
supposcd to be the essence of the Rig Veda. It num- 
bers 100 stanzas. The others were £e», 
Baw E dud, Qufiugpesssg, and EeaniCu 
the essence respectively of the Yajur, Atharvana, and 
Sama Vedas Sq@er@Pfww contains oniy 7 stanzas 
and Gufu Smessrg 87. SaasdOurS—the sacred 
truth contains 1000 stanzas of 100 groups, each group 
numbering 10 stanzas (each group of course having 
an epilogue’, 


The Saint opens bis works with an appeal to God 
to free humanity from false ideas of soul .nd salva- 
tion, evil conduct, and from a dirty bodily prison, and 
to lead them up to eternal bliss. He upholds Vishnu as 
the true Supreme Lord of the universe. Occasion- 
ally he assumes the tone of a sobmissivo petitioner. 
Now and then he pens love sonnets as from n sweet- 
heart (himself) to her lover (the Lord). Here and 
there be praises the idols of Vishnu in the holy ebrines 
in sacred cities. He frequently gives tbe reader to 
understand that the Lord is present in his mind and 
dictates His own praises and divine truths. We will 
substantiate these statements by producing translations 
of some of the hymns at nn eurly date. We will now 
proceed to examine the probable age of Nammalvar. 


Two of the four wo:ks of Nammalvar, viz, 
AmS misi and Soeur are written in «—- ave 
só pmp and 545 metres respectively. Tolkap- 
piyam makes no mention whatever of these metres. 
These were newly adopted during and after the age 
of the 3rd sangam. His works are all of the és: 
kind of which also there is no mention made in the 
lolkappiyam. Of the asr kind of works—an in- 
novation in Tamil—Nachinarkiniyar points ont 
“Quateswst gpgesd)Cay) Qrius gigit Oriya” 
&c., in his commentary on * S@*C se: ms ypas or 


às wi Copp” (page 771—O.us@a—Osem 
&su9uó), Itis evident from th'sthat Ouswansunt 
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the first of the qogenpani ape? came only long after 
Qarésrcidus, The nameof the author of asr ap 
apu and‘of two verses in Yrs (18 and 49) 
is also Qu zie» «w75. Scholars are not certain whether 
this Qusweosued is the above said Alvar. The first 
three Alwars do not make any ullusion to Buddism, 
though they occasionally speak of Sivaism. amuyi « 
waipant—the fourth in the list, in his Bnew (ps eir DG 
wisa, has “ w#Mund esso dyuü gan Que si, 
& ci Gad crise. Nammalvat says in the 40th 
Praning :— 


QSiss GU uqrneni FOG «ueque EiB 
adi g ai gpOswSiaas opp gs Osweacp ei @é str i er 
wb OF506e safidiat OMG IF Qe 
Quin e95 gy Bex pS yi serie ig es me CUTS Cur 
LETS S 
Surely then Nammalvar could not have lived as early 
as 3075 B. C. He should have lived only within 
900 B. C. 


Of the most celebrated commentators, only ufiGuw 
a per quotes some passages such as “ Aua m wen e» 
ars streh Aow seu Cor 2weam.””’ — (34th 
Bern). 

“agg an ec uru nw ehu Ondardis 
Gases pii is emu Pub unapimwa yii 
FL LL 
Oqexpaseuigsumsam Qr haie 6 VEW Pye 
Aen C wo GuaGs diu aO ua dd. Go." 
(78. £a 3n). 
and 
a brsujOne?, gbogdO4i 
OQspnausg, DDrum. (2.8ger4). 
uf/juneps and séGeráGgefus who were contem- 
poraries probably lived in the 12th or i3th century 


Ramanvja—the great Vaishnava Doctrinaire lived 
abont the llth century. Hamanuja was fourth in the 
list of Acharyas commencing from Sri Nada Munigal. 
lt was Nuda Munigal who collected and popularised 
the works of Namma]var. 


Kambar who lived in tho !lth century composed 
ec Qsru:8588 before presenting for public criticism 
his immortal Ramayaaam, Pugalendi—a contem- 
porary of Kambar has invoked siussread in his 
Nalavenba. 


‘Tirumangaiyalvar—the ast of the twelve alvars— 
is believed to be a contomp orary of Gnann Sambandar. 
Sambandar is proved by competent scholars to have 
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lived between the Sth and 7th centuries. Tira Mangai- 
yalvar embodies in his work some lines and phrases 
from Nammalvar one of which we note below :— 

Um ens ap EME LE GHGues Cow 

e cem «em dw oui sm ex ùu Ger T. IT ee ot er nf a enr 

(10- Qu.fla/ 4i. uon JD), 
Os DOs gn cus y ou Bapr Tee sc) 
Qs cà eo Qr zu) er em i) Casu Gin gn or go a (26v 


The six works of Tirumangaiyalvar are said lo be 
the six Angas of the four works of Nummalvar—the 
four Tamil Vaishnava Vedas, 


In the 48th stanza of zCscuz:g28 of Kamar we 
have “ ¢964@G@w pima utor xis Cui enguan ” 
If the tradition on which this line is based is true, it is 
evident that Nammalvar belonged to the age of the 3rd 
Sangam and lived probably abvutthe time of pwer 
mai, garam, nd Qeordsr_s, Some passages in 
By s» i; D19 seem toclosely resemble some passages 
in the IH Book of 6@#@p". We now refer only to 
one striking parallel. In awa famwisa we find 
E perg uid aon mau (maine a e de Gore coss &c.” In 
the 45th £(sarw7w5 wo have '" eras Osram 
Qumda ir  QGenarai ubg Kc. One need 
not read betweeu tle lines to uote the 
parallel. ‘Now arises a difficulty. Did Nammalvar 
borrow such passages from ‘Tiruvalluvar ^ ‘There 
can be no doubt that Namimalvar lived after Budda. 
Some of the master pocts of the sangum age rondes- 
cended to borrow passages from the great Kural. 
Excepting 'lolkappiyam, Kural appears to be the old- 
est of the extant Tamil works. No scholar has yet 
discovered that Kural is indebted for its language to 
any other of the extant Tamil works. We are, tbere- 
fore, inclined to beiieve that Nammualvar borrowed 
such passages from Kural. In Nakkirar’s commentary 
on Se» æsa Aar, we find among the stanzas 
quoied as illustrative examples, some ve ses culogising 
uga@®eee—anotber name of Nammalvar. From all 
this it appears to us that Nammalvar should bave 
lived in the aze of the third sungum. 


We know that some points in this article are liable 
to irritate some of the ligotted Vaishnavites of the 
Tamil country. We come forwurd only to invite 
friendly criticism, our sole object beiog the search 
after the age of Nammalvar in this article. We are 
prepared to uulearn and learn. 


T. C. 
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LALITA SAHASILANAMA* 


The book before us marks a unique departure in the 
matter of transhuions from the Sanskrit and it will come 
upon the public also as a pleasant surprise. The depart- 
ment of knowledae now opened io our view is that of 
Mantra Sastra, about which absolutely little was known; 
and tlie student of oriental studies was apt more to look 
upon it askanee. than with any favour. The book before 
us ought to remove alldoubts about the useluliess of such 
study, amd its great importance. To the mystic Indian, 
all keowledge and science was locked up in mantras, and 
the reason will readily enough be perceived wher in 
fact his whole scheme of cosmology rest uron the one 
primeval sound or mantra, namely Pranava, This first 
Mantra or. Mantra. Rajal is of course the cause of all 
other mantras and except the Panchakshara Mantra, no 
other Mantra can be efficacious unless. pronounced with 
These Mant as are the sounds, the names 
can 


the Pranava. 
and the forms, and the symbols by which we 
possibly realise the natare of tbe supreme: and they are, 
ns such, (be means and not the end. The end also, is 
both material nnd. spiritual and tkongh it is possible to 
attuin both. wealth and happiness by means of these 
mauta practices, the book before us shows us that he 
who chants this bymn without hoping lor any specific 
and selfish result alone, can obtain Brahma Jnana aud 
ftot ut hers, alse au antecedent condition ton 
person who aspires to mantrie practices. The worshippe" 
ought to be devout and pure: and the secret cannot be 
imparted to n rege, a wicked man, nor at auylime to one 
devoid of faith. People ave apt to. forget this 
exsential qualitiation, and eri geievously jn thinking that 
their assumed picty and worship can cover a multitude 


There is 


who is 


of sins, 


Of the various. sets of mantras, those of Devi oz. Pa a. 
meahwari are considered the most efficacious in. acquiring 
various Siddhis, and Powe.s and Knowledge, and this is 
so, because our highest ideal of. Kuowledge. and Love and 
Power is centred in the person of Uma. The collection 
of thousand names of Lalita or. Parameshwari forms a 
portion. of the B ahmanda Purana, aad the chief impor. 
tance of the book before us is due to the invaluable 
commentary on the thousand names by Bhaskararaya, a 
Maharatta Brahmin who seemed to bave Eved in Benares 
about '60 or 17) yeara ago. The commentator must have 
been a very erudite Pundit, for he has exhibited in his 
commentary all the store of liis knowledge deiived (rom 
the Vedax, and Upanishads, and Itihasas and Puranas &c: 
and the book is as such much more valuable to us for tracing 
the growth and bistory of Relizion from the carlier Vedic 
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books to the later Puianas and Jtihasas &c, And he 
quotations from the latter set of books are enormous, which 
will show that these books are not such trash as are 
ordina-ily supposed. In many cf these mantins, as 
explained hy the commeatator, we can trace easily ulso 
the history of the religion aud the philosophy from the 
earliest times downwards, besides an uncommcnly large 
sto.e of mystic knowledge connected with these mantras, 
Tie book lias also a special value to our readers as it unfolds 
the nature of the Supreme almost on Siddhania lines and 
the references to the Saiva scriptures and philosophy are 
also very many. The Highest Ideal conceived of Lalita 
in this book is as that of the Highest Power and Kuow- 
ledge and Love, and as the Supreme Consort of Supreme 
Siva and as one with Him and transcending hy far 
far above the Trinity und Mahesbwara and Sadasiva 
and that in as much'as this suprerne Sakti permeates and 
illumines matter, She is also identified as one with 
Kundalini and Maya and Prakriti and as with Sri- 
kantacharya, who does not even recognize any such 
distinction even in essence this aspect of the Supreme 
Sakt. is also much more prominent, As such also, Sakti 
is spoken of as the night, and Siva as the day; Sakti, as 
sound and Siva as meaning, ‘The scheme of the 36 tatwas 
is noticed here and the:ey and unless this is thoroughly 
grasped, the 1eferences to Nada and Biudu, Kundalini and 
Vidya and Sadasiva and Maheshwara &c, will not he 
intelligible. The book is absolutely indispensable to 
every student of Saiva Siddhanta and we give one or 
two extracts below, which will tend to illustrate the 
subject and its importance more than any words of ours. 
We heartily congiatulate Pandit R, Anantukrishna „Sastri 
who, though not boasting of the possession of g.eat literary 
abilities is vet continuing to do quietly alot of useful aud 
important work, We should add that the book would gain 
greatly if an index is added. 


]. wor Mother Lalita. 


“Thus hy the first three names the Goddess is indicated 
as ‘he creator, prese: ver, and dest: oyer of the Unive. se; by 
the next two names She is indicated as possessing two 
other functions, viz, aunibilation and remanifestation 
which belong to no other deity, from the sixth naime to 
the last the same deity who possesses these five functions 
was described in different ways and is indicated by the 
rame Lalita which is her special nan.e and belongs to no 
other deity. 


“Lalitimbika: Lalita as well as Mother. The mea: ing 
is given in the Padina Pr, Transcending all worlds She 
sports (Lalate) hence she is called Lalita.” ‘ Worlds" 
means her surrounding lights ov deities. ‘Transcending’ 
being above their nbodes in he Bindu-place. ‘Sports’ 
shines b.illiantly. The wise ay, " The word Lalita uas 
eight meanings, viz., brilliancy, manifestation, sweetness, 
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depth, fixity, energy, grace, and generosity, there are the 
eight human qualities." The Kima Sistra says, Lalita 
means erotic actions and also tenderness, as she has all the 
above mentioned qualities, she is called Lalita. I+ is said 
also, “Thon art rightly called Lalit’ for thou hast nine 
divine attendants (in the Srichakra) and your bow is made 
of sugarcane, your arrows are flowers, and everything 
connected with you is lovely (Lalita)," The word Lalita 
according to Sabdarnava, means beantiful.” 


909. The Union, cte., (Sivasaktyaikyariipini). 


Her nature is the equal essense of Siva and Sakti, The 
Vayaviya Sam, says. “ By the will of Siva, the Supreme 
Sakti becomes one with the Siva Tatva. Again she mani- 
fes's at the beginning of creation like oil from the oily 
grain," Here * Union ' means the supreme equality, the 
being absolutely without difference. The Saura Sam. says, 
“The Sakti which is separate from Braliman is not 
different from Bratman itself. Such being the case it is 
only called Sakti (as separate) by the ignoant. It is 
impossible to distinguish the difference, O wise one, 
between the Sakti and the possessor of Sakti.” The Va. 
Rama. also. " As there is only one movement of air, only 
one Audhyava Pitha, (in the world) and only one mani- 
fested Chit Sakti, also there is only one Union (of Siva and 
Sakti.)" 

Or, Siva, the Siva chakras, Sakti, the Sakti chakras, 
Aikya Unien. The Brahma. Pr, Says, " In the triangle 
Bindu must be united, the cight-angled one is to be united 
with the eight-petaled lotus . . He who knows the 
necessary relation between ‘he paits belonging to Siva and 
the parta belonging to Sakti in the Srichakra is the real 
knower of the chakra.” 


Or this name means the Hamsı mantra, for in this 
mantra is declared the Union of Siva and Sakti. The Su. 
Sam. (4-7-2) “ Sakti of Him, (Siva) is said to be the end 
of the syllable S'u (i.e. Sa) and end of that (i.c., Ba) is 
called Bíja. The Bija is the Vidyas'akti. That itself is 
Siva. Therefore this supreme mantra is said tu signify 
Siva as well ns Sakti.” 


Or, Siva Sakti the five Snktis of Siva viz, Dhumàvati. 
etc., and Aikya, their collective form which is Devi, The 
Virupaksha Panchasika says, "Dhumavati veils. Bhisvati 
reveals, the Spand- stimulates, tle Vibhvi pervades, the 
Hlidasakti nourishes. The Dhumavati Sakti belongs to 
earth, Hlnda to water, Bhasvati to fire, Spanda to air, the 
Vipavi to ether, thus the world is pervaded by these.” 


53. The beneficial (Siv; ). 
“From the root Vasi, desire, Siva is derived.” That is, 
she is the desire itself (i:hcha) of the supreme Siva, 


For this energy is worshi,ed by Siva. The meaning of 
Siva is given in the Saivagamas. “Who is as a witness to 
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the modifications (of the mind), who is before the arising 
cf such modifications, who is in the modifications about to 
rise, who is the enase of sensation, who is the support of 
all false and inert matter, who is conscionsness itself, who 
is beloved of all, who is bliss itself, who is the means of 
obtaining all, who is connected with ali, the Omnip esent 
is called Siva, The self-sbining, pure being who is devdid 
of the distinction of Jiva, Isa, etc., is Siva.” 


Or as she does good (Siva), she is called Siva; or that 
in which everything rests (Sete); or, who possesses 
excellent (Siva) qualities; or that which makes calm 
(Samyati); as the Bbuata says, “ Because he fulfils all 
the actions (of men) intending their good (Siva) he is 
knewn as Siva. O gods,the Danavas, andthe Devas 
are the same to me; I do good (Siva) to all beings. Hence 
Iam known as Sva." The Srati (Sve. Up. 4-11) says 
* The oue who is tlie origin (of all) dwells in every womb, 
in whom allthis is involved." The Kaivalya Up. tays 
“ three eyed, bluc throated, and peaceful,” Al this has 
been brought together, hy us in the commentary on the 
Sivashtottarasata (a work enumerating one hundred and 
eight names of Siva). ‘ By natural purity, by possess- 
ing stainless qualities, by superiority, by supporting the 
Universe, by conferring immortality (on worshippers), by 
the strength of Ichchásakti, O Paramasiva, thou art 
kt.own by the special name as Siva in the scriptures ;” 
or, she is identical with S'iva. The Ling. Pr. says 
“As is Stiva, so is Devi, as is Devi, so is S'ivà, hence, as 
the notions are the same Devi is called S'ivá. Iu another 
place in the same hook, “ In reality theie is no difference 
between Uma and S'raukara; the one has assumed the 
two forms, There is no doubt in this. The Paramátman 
is called S'iva as well as S'ivà." The Siitasamhita (IV. 
13—2 to 41.) also says “ O best of twice born ones, she 
wh» has assumed the energising aspect of that Máyá 
which is connected with one consciousness (chinmatra), 
who is intellect, without attributes, self-shining, unchange- 
able, supreme bliss, and the cause of the destruction of 
Samsara. She is Stiva, she is the supreme Devi, one 
with S'iva, and doer of good...... he who wo:ships this 
S'ankari, the ocean of mercy, what does he not obtain by 
her grace?" Or Siva may mean the wife of Vayn. 
The Linga Pr. says “The great God I:ána, who pervades 
the whole universe, the supporter of all beings is called 
vayn, in his uspect of wind God. His wife is called 
Stiva and hisson Manojava," Again, “He who uas the 
cresent moon asa crest is Vayu and his wife is S'iva.", 
Iu the Vayu Pr. also we read “ Vaya is the fourth body of 
I's'ána and his wife is S'iva and his son is Manojava.” 


Or, she who bestows Salvation is S'ivà. It is said in 
the Devi Pr. “ Siva is salvation zJ she bestows salvation 
to Yogins; she works for good (S'ive); hence she is 
known by men as S'iva; " or men worship Devi to reach 
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S'iva, hence she is Stiva. In tho Agamas we read “As 
heat is to five, as light to the Sun, and moonlight to the 
Moon, so is S'ivà to S'iva.” 

883. 

Cne form of S'iva is Dikslita (Sacrifice) and his spouse 
`n called Diksbà sid the mother of Santàua. The Linga 
and Vayu Pra. say, “The seventh terrible form is the 
form of the Brûhmanas, the sacrificer and his wife is 
called Diksha, and his son Santana’ Of Sviva's eight 
forms the last is sometimes called tho sacrificer and 
sometimes Atman. This name in that case may be 
explained to nean the both thus:— Y ajamana, the sacrificer 
Sva, the self, ropa, both are her forms. The Linga Pr. 
says, “ The five clements, moon, Sun, and Self, (atm^n) the 
best of Munis say, are the eight forms of the Lord of Devas. 


The eighth form of him i self (atman) and also the sacri- 
ficer.” 


Sacrificer (Yajamånasvartpini). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sin, 

I should thank you very much if you would induce 
any of the Sanskrit scholars or pundits with whom you are 
in touch, to be 80 good as to express in the Deepika their 
opinion as to the derivation of the Sanskrit word Marpura 
(camphor) which Colonel Y ule and Prof. Skeat think is not 
real Sansc:it but borrowed from Malay kapur which means 
chalk as well as camphor. 

On reference to the word “camphor” (which is closely con. 
nected with Karpura) in Dr. Ogilvies English Dictiorary, 
one finds that it is derived from kupuru the name of a tree 
in Borneo, from which the substance is said to be obtained, 

A pundit of this place told me that the root idea >f the 
Sanscrit word is (sukha) ¢7wrg saw ‘samardhya’ or effi- 
cacy, on account of its medicinal and sacrificial nsea and 
that the root is Krip; but Prof, Skeat aisbelieves this 
account, and says in a private letter that this derivation ia 
as imaginary as chat of the Portuguese ‘Va: andah’ from a 
Sans. root Vri.=to cover. 

Rev. Dr. S. W. Howland formerly of Jaffna, but now in 
America, derived the word Karpura from Karuva or root 
Karp, the cinnamon, and ural=distillation, because the sub- 

Btance is sometimes obtained by distilling cinnamon roots. 

Which of these accounte is correct I an. nt a loss te 
unde:stand, but I think it is highly improbable that to 
Malay almost all the Indian languages, which possess the 
word Karpura with but very slight difference iu fo m or 
sonnd, shquld be indebted. lf Sanskrit fails to account 
satisfactorily for its origin, it might be a Tamil word cog- 
nate with {be Malay and might have been the original of 
the Sanskrit word. 

27 


William Marsden, however, in his Malay dictionary 
seems to hint that Kapur—'campho:' is derived f. om Sans- 
k: it, for he shewa the Hindi word to be the older form, and 
indicates a difference in p onunciation between this wo:d 
und thut for chalk, besides treating them separately. 


To Malay, Kapur Barns when used for camphor is mere- 
ly to distinguish it from Kapur Totohori or camphor cf 
Japan. 


lf the Tamil Karpuram is proved to be borrowed, I 
should be much obliged if anybody would let me know 
the pure Tamil word for it. 


Faithfally yours, 


Trincomali, Ceylon, j 
S. W. Coomaraswamy. 


May 17, 1899. 


[We are sorry we were not able to pnblish Mr. Coomaraswamy’s 
interesting communication earlier for want of space. We shall send 
copies of this to some of tlie prominent Sanscrit scholars in India 
and publish here any replies we may receive.— Ed, ] 


REVIEWS. 


The Bhagavad-Gita with Bamanuja’s Visishtadvaita commen- 
tary. Translated into English by A. Govindackarya, the disciple 
ef Yogi S. Parthasarathi Iyangar. Madras. 1895. 

Schopenhaver when speaking about the Vedanta means 
the interpretation of the Upanishads by Sankara and in 
the European world it is Sankara's Absolute Monism 
that is so often held up and admired, or meets with such 
unqualified condemnation as a godless aud lawless religion 
(for religion it is in spite of its intellectualitv) at ihe 
hands of Christian Missionaries. And well it was that 
this system happened to be so prominently before the eyes 
ofthe western world. For reaching its conclusions by 
a rigorous and vnflinching loric put in the clearest and 
the most well-defined terms possible, it was well-fitted, 
notwithstanding its theological method, to appeal to the 
regnant intellect of the West, already familiar with the 
philosophies of Kent and Schopenhaner, which presented 
startling similarities in conclusions and modes of thought 
to the Vedanta. Only when such sympathetic hearing had 
been secured for one system, would .t have been possible 
to make known the infinite variety and wealth of the 
philosophical speculations ot India and to have their 
respective merits well apprecia'ed We must all feel 
glad that our people begin to be alive to the necessity 
of spreading a knowledge of our philosophies and that 
a great part of this work is borae by native Indian schol- 
ars. On Sankara’s side we have the magnificent 
Anandbasrama Series begun by the late Mr. M. C. Apte of 
Poona and the Mysore Sansk it Series under the guidance 
of Mr. Mahadeve Sastri, I isa great pleasure to us to 
note that the Ramanuja Sch ol which till now had loin 
dormant is now stirriug itself and it is a pleasing feature 
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that the pioneer work in that way, Mr. Govindacharya's 
Translation of the Gita Bhashya, should issue from South 
India, the country where Ramanuja was born and where 
all his activities lay. 


The dominant characteristic of Kamanvja’s system is 
the importance attached to Bhakti, Devotion or Love 
ai a means of obtaining final release and the prominence 
given to Karma Yoga. Snnkara, on the other hand, 
places Jnana as tbe only requisite, all other things being 
only ancillary or leading up toit. To bim Bhakti is only 
a means of purifying the Autahkarana, which will in the 
end lead up to knowledge which alone will biing abont 
Moksha, Ramanuja does not attach this high siguifi- 
cance to Jnana. He makes the path of discrimination 
only a way of attaining the highest Bhakti, which by itsel: 
leads to true realisation. Or as Swapneswara says 
"knowledge of his beauty causes affection for a young 
man in a girl's mind, but affection does not cause know- 
ledge; hence we conclude that knowledge is subsidiary"! 
This doctrine of Bhakti has been a startling discovery for 
the Christians and the theory was at once started that h.re 
was oneof the manifest proofs of Christian influence, 
There are some even now who take a sort of middle course, 
saying that it cannot be quite settled whether there really 
was Christ'an influe: ce in this conception and that like 
so many other things it may be a product ofthe Hiudu 
mind, The difficulty in the way of their accepting that 
the conception was 2 purely native one is that ia the 
older literature we meet with the word S'raddAá agd not 
with Bhakti. We can see how this position even is 
untenable when we find the word Bhakti used not only 
in the Bhagavata, but also in the Gita and towards the 
close cf the Swetasvatara Upanishad with the same 
meaning. If we take the Gita as anterior to the Christian 
era, for which we hive ample reasons- and when we 
also find the same idea ir. the older Upanishads but only 
under the name S'raddha, we cannot hesitate to say that 
Christianity can have had nothing to do with it. In tle 
Sandilya Sutras also, that book about which we cannot 
say by whom it was written, when, o; where, we find the 
same doctrine most emphatically laid down. This book 
is a curiosity ina way. While at one with Ramanuja in 
accepting this doctrine,? it totally differs from him in 
rejecting the multiplicity of souls; and differs from San- 
kara in defining May. as “the Divine power of the Lord, 
called Maya sn account of the marvellousness of its effects, 
not from their unreality." Its doctrine is that the apparent 
diversity presenting itself to consciousness, reall y belongs 
to the Antahkarana as the d'sguiser and is produced by 
it in th» seul, realization ecnsisting in the destruction of 


——————MM————————ÓÁ—— 
1 Swapneswara’s oommentar. on the Sandilya Sutras Sutra, 13. 
3 Seo Telang’s Gita. Sacred B. oka of the East, Introduction. p. 8. 
8 "Vide Butra 94, 
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the Antahkarana which thos veils the unity of the 
Brahman, But all the same it also accepts the Nityafva 
or reality of Achit, thus the two realities being Ohit, the 
Brahman, and Achit, the unintelligent or matter. This 
doctrine seems to stand midwey between Sankara gnd 
Ramanuja, and when we consider that curiously enough, 
it is often quoted by Ramanuja's followers, we come to see 
that it may he anterior in time to Ramanuja and that the 
doctiine of Bhakti has had a continuous history. It is 
also extremely interesting to note that while Ramanuja 
was preaching iu dry metaphysical language tlie. doctrine 
of absolute devotion to God, at the sane time in 
some far-off cloister in the West, a monk, wrote the 
Imitation of Christ, the chronicle of a hidden, solitary 
anguish, devotion and success, which was to be the 
consolation of many asuffering soul, soothing it like a 
strain of solemn music heard at midnight. Here is the 
contrast between the Hindu and the Christian spirit, the 
one expressing its deepest convictions and emotions in 
hard dialectic language, intended to pound down opponents, 
while the other pours forth its sufferings, sorrows, and 
failures to its Divine Master and surrenders its whole 
being into His hands, “ to be led whithersoever He liketh,” 


But we move in a far higher region than in either of 
the &bovo when we read the Tamil Tira Murai, Here we 
fiud a splendid galaxy of poets, rivalling in beauty of 
expressiou the finest religious poets of Europe, but over- 
topping them in the vigour and depth of their philosophy, 
now surging forth in one great outpouring of their love, 
now pleading in tender tones to its Lord its inability to 
reach to Him without His pitying help. It is indeed a 
strange fact that Ramanuja's followers, in spite of this 
doctrine of overflowing Love to God, hare not produced 
any poetry atall comparable to that of the Saiva Siddhan- 
tis; 15 becomes stranger still when we remember that both 
were essentially Dravidian systems catholic enough to 
include men of all castes and professions among their 
saints. To this, J think, we may attribute the strong 
vitality of the Saivite system, t has produced and is 
producing many a famoussanyasi whose works have become 
household words among all classes, and thus exert their 
inflaence even in the smallest acts of life. ltis not the 
Prabhandham, but Thayamanavar with whose words every 
musician finishes his songs. 


Both systems p'ace Bhakti higher than Jnana. Jnana 
may irdeed ielease the soul from the bondage of the 
material world and enable it to realise its own nature, but 
it is only the highest Devotion, the entire throwing 
oneself into the hands of the Lord that will make Him 
take it up in tender pity and merge itin Him. In both we 
meet with the infinitude of Atmas, the eternal existence 
and reality of both Atmas and Maya (by which is 
meant the objective and material side of the uriverse), 
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forming as it were the vesture, attribute (Viseshana) of 
Isvara, or of the Sivam, as the Saivites would have it. 
Though at one in postulating tbe reality of the Padarthr- 
tritaya, the Saiva system differs from Ramanujas in 
bringing in another factor, the Anava Mala (tbe Primitive 
ignorance or imperfection of the soul) and making it 
together with Maya and Karma, the Bandha or the 
fetters of the soul. If we ask the Kamannjas why 
there should be ignorance, they say because the soul is 
joined to Maya (or matter as we may rouglly call it) in 
order to wipe out its Karma. But then comes the 
further question why there should be any Karma at all, 
since, Karma being only the law of cause and cffect, it 
must be eternal before and after, and thus no room at all 
will be left for Moksha, Here the Saivite shows himself 
more philosophic and says that the soul was eternally 
coexisting with Anava Mala, the primitive imperfection 
which prevented it from cognising, and it was out of 
pity for its condition that the Lord induced Karma and 
the evolution of Maya in order that that intense darkness 
might be lightened alittle; and when the soul has been 
purified by enjoying the fruits of Karma, He out of 
infinite grace removes the :emaining Mala from it and 
takes it into Him. The Saivite will feel it a sncrilege to 
say, as Ramanuja does, that Heivduced all the mar- 
vellous manifold effects of Maya solely out of pastime, 
A pastime this to involve countless souls in unspeakable 
misery ! Better far the primitive ignorance and inertness 
compared with this “ manifestation out of mercy,” Again 
Ramanuja in his ''prastávaná" to his Bhashya ou the 
Gita speaks of the “auspicious qualities, tbe transcep. 
dent ornaments, and tbe countless illuminated angels 
singing halleluj&hs around him," Sankara or the Saivite 
will never dare to use this mateiin] language about God 
even though allegorically, To them He is inaccessible to 
human thoughts and words and they would not ever use 
words that would convey any material image. In this 
and in the postulating of the Bhedübheda ie‘ation, the 
superior philosophic spirit of the Saivite is evident. 


Such points as these we expected to be treated of fully 
by Mr. Govindachsrya, but nafortunately it is this very 
thing which is omitted in bis book. It is a mere literal 
translation of Ramanuja's words. It is only the compa- 
rative study of doctrines and the hiatery of their o.igin 
and development and the influence of one upon tbe other 
which is of any value, Any amount of translation can be 
done bat the really difficult part of the work is this. Too 
often in India authors who begin with such & programme 
end with the translation only. We hope that Mr. Govinda- 
charya's work will not meet with the same fate. Mr. Maha- 
deva Bastri also promised to trace out the history of the 
later Vedanta in the preface to his translation of Sankara's 


Bhashya on the Gita, but so far as known, the promise is 
yet to be fulfilled. 


It is ev dent at the first glance that a great amount of 
thought and labour has been spent by the translator on his 
work, The translation is fairly accurate and readable. 
Rut we are sorry to find a good many instances of inelegan- 
cies of language, sometimes of positively bad English, scat- 
tered through the wo-k. A certain air of pedantry is given 
to the book by what strikes one as the studied use of un- 
usual or high-sounding words for ordinary simple ones, 
Theocracy, psychocracy, in the sense of communion with 
God and the soul respectively, and theopbilosophy are 
specially prominent, Dementation we have seen nsed for 
the state of sheer lunacy, bui never for loss of memory. 
It is needless to multiply instances ; the reader who turns 
up any pace casually will meet with one, It is sometimes 
so provoking, as to make us think that our translator hag 
made a good but not a judicious use of Roget's Thesau- 
rus. We bope Mr. Govindacharya will, in a second edition 
which we sincerely wish his book will soon reach, correct 
these errors, Itis from no wish to detract f rom his merit 
that we speak thus openly. Our only wish is that a valu- 
able and conscientious piece of work should he perfect in 
all ways. 


One other important thing has been omitted. We donot 
get a hint even with what critical apparatus our friend 
has worked. Ae far as we know there is no .eliable edi- 
tion of the Bhashya yet published. Uuder these circum- 
stances ft is of the atmost importance to get really good 
readings. We hope this defect will be supplied in his 
promised second volume.‘ One little thing we would 
ask our friend to do ; it is to take away all the verse trang- 
lations of Yamuuacharya's slokas, samming up in one 
conplet, the subject-matter of ev-ry Adhyaya, and to put 
plain prose in their place. They sound very like doggrel 
and very much mar the beauty and dignity jof the Gita. 


Enough of this unpleasant task of fault-finding. Wecon- 
gratulate Mr. G»vindacharya on the exceedingly good and 
accurate translation he has produced of this important 
work. The footnotes especially are a model of their kind, 
evincing a great amount of thought, and with their aid, 
the reader can have no difficalty in reading Remanuja in 
the original, We hope our friend will continue his labours 
in this field aud produce translation. of the important 
philosophical works of this school yet remaining unpub. 
ished. 

M. N. 


n Án À 


4Aa an instence we may tak XII, 12, the interpretations 
thereon by Sar kara and Ramanuja! zing so diametrically opposed 
as to suggest that there must be so ve vuriation in the tert. Hure 
a really good critical apparatus would have been of immense value, 
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Minor Upanishads, Vol. I]-The Vedanta doctrine of Sri 
Sankaracbarya, by A. Mahadeva Sastri, B A—Tho.pson & Co. 
Madras, 1899. 

1n this nent little volume are compri-ed English vransla* 
tions of Sankaracharya’s Dakshir?murti Stotra, the Mâna- 
sollaca (the Vartika on it by Sureswara) Sureswara's Pra- 
nava Vartika, and the Dakshinamurti Upanishad, It also 
includes the Sanskrit texts of the Stotra and the Upani. 
shad. The translation is beautifully done into good aud 
readable English without in any way losing sight of accu- 
racy. The book is prefaced with a good introduction 
giving an account of ali the systems of philosophy referred 
to by Sureswara in his Vartika and following every sloka 
is a lucid explanation of any difficalties that may occur. 
With these aids one may very well dispense with the read- 
ing of the text itself. But we cannot commend the printing 
of the Sanskrit texts. The signs for the long and the 
short i are so indiscriminately used for both the sounds 
that the reader has to stumble twice at least in every line. 


We cannot very well see how Sankara’s Dakshinamurti 
Stotra and the Pranava Vartika come to be in-luded 
among the minor Upanishads, unless we accept the opini- 
ons of Max Muller tbat most of the smaller Upanishads 
were composed by Gaudapada, Sankara and other recent 
philosophers !'. Weber also mentions that two Upani- 
shads, Tripuri and A'ptavajrasüchi,? were composed by 
Sankara and quotes Rajendra Lal Mitra to support bim; 
and we know how the Allopanishad was composed at 
Akbar's instance to em5ody his new creed, But we cannot 
on that account pnt all except the thirteen or fourteen 
generally quoted by Sankara as modern, We have yet to 
acquire safer criterions than the sectarianism of the Upa- 
nishuds to judge their dates hy. But if it is true thet what 
Mahidhara 3 issaid to maintain, viz., that some parta of the 
Brihad Aranyaka vere meant as attacks on the Buddhists, 
is based on fact, the Upanishads come alarmingly near to 
us. We wish that Mr. Sastriar who is so well fitted for 
it by his seholarship will sooner or later enter into this 
question, and treat it with the fulness and thoroughness it 
deserves, But apart from any such scientific value, these 
translations will be of great use to those who are devotion- 


ally minded as exhibiting what is called the “ practica; " 
side of the Vedanta. 


Sureswara, as t’ e translator himself tells us, was a can- 
temporar- of Sankara, whose chief aim in his journey 
north was the conversion to his philosophy of this famous 
Mimamsaka. His Vartikas on Sankara’s Bhashyas on the 
Brihadaranyaka and the Taittiariya Upanishads, together 
with his Naishkarmasid lhi are monumental works and 
referred to with great res, e:t by the later Vedantins, We 
“a Max Muller, Ancient San krit Literatare, p. 327. 

2 Weber Iodian Literature, p. 161. 
3 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 318, 


nre glad to see that a translation of his Vartika on the 
latter Upanishad together with Vidyaranya’s Tika on the 
same is announced to be begun by Mr, Sastri. We hope 
he will algo give us in due time a translation of the collo- 
sal Vartika on the Brihad Aranyaka. 


M.N 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Canon Wilberforce's denunciations of Prof. Huxley in the 
sixties after damping for a while the interests of Evo- 
lutionists paved the way only for more vigorous and 
trenchant combats between the theologian and the man of 
science. And the hold of Darwinism on the popular mind 
at the present day needs no better illustration than the 
attempt of the clergy of late to interpret the Bible as con- 
sistent with the doctrine of Evolution. The leader of 
German zoologists, Prof. Haeckel, in the fourth internation- 
al Congress of Zoology held at Cambridge on August 26, 
1898, thus sums up the attitude of the world of science 
towards the descent of man. 


* 
^ 
"Ir we look at the results of modern anthropogeny from 
the highest point of view, and compare all its empirical 
arguments, we are justified in affirming that the descent of 
man from an extinct tertiary series of primates is not a vague 
hypothesis, but an historical fact”. Buteven in our own day, 
the republic of science has its inconsolable malcontents, 
although they are dwindling down year by year to a right- 


ly deserved minimum. Virchows and St. George Mivarts 
are not yet extinguished. 
ne 

O" those whose conceptions of religion are coloured com- 
pletely by the creed of science, Dr. Paul Carus, of the Monist 
is a staunch defender. He writes in reply to Mr. Amos 
Waters—* There is nothing incomprehensible in infinitude : 
but we cannot apprehend infinite space, In other words 
it is impossible to make anything infinite (i. e., infinite 
space or eternity, i. e., infinite time) an object of immedi- 
ate apperception to pcrceive it by the senses; but we can 
understand it to perfection aud there is nothing mysterious 
about it. Tha. we cannot apprehend any infinitude is as. 
much a matter of course as that in counting we can 
never count up to infinity, or that we cannot bodily be in 
several places at the same time. It is a physical impoasi- 
bility but there is nothibg mysterious about it: Nothing: 
that might cause us to turn an agnostic. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


SHE VEDA'NTA SU'TRAS WITH S'RUKANTHA 
BHA'SHYA 


(To be continued form page 88 ) 


(Prirvapaksha):—When departing from the body, 
the jiva does not carry with him any subtle elements 
of matter which may form the seeds of the future 
hodv, inasmuch as all the trouble goes in vain, the 
elements of matter being easily fonnd everywhere. 


(Siddhinta):—As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows: ‘That the jiva leaves this world embraced 
by the subtle elements of matter whereby to obtain 
another body is shewn by the question and the 
answer occurring in.the Panchigni-"idyi, the con- 
temp:ation of the five fires —How ?—"l'here ihe qu^stion 
was, ‘Do you kpow how in the fifth oblation, the 
waters come .to.he spokea of as Purusha?” The 
answer was, “Thue verily in the fifth vblatign the 
waters come to:be spoken of as Purusha.” Their 
meaning may be briefly explained thus: the jiva 
dwelling in the body of a brahmana or the like 
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offers oblations and does other acts. Leaving this 
body with a view t^ enjoy their fruits, he departs, 
embraced by the subtle element of water combined 
with other elements existing in the present, body, and 
reaches heaven represented as a fire. Embraced by 
the same waters which become transformed ipto a 
body full of nectar. he becomes subservient to the 
Gods (Devas'. and in thcir company he enjoys 
the peculiar pleasures of tbe region. With the 
residual Karma which will give him the body ofa 
brahmana or the like, he again comes to this world to 
dc works, and embraced by the same waters he 
reaches the clouds which are represented as a five. 
Then, with the rain drops, he descends to the earth 
also represented asa fire. Thence, with paddy id 
other grains, attaining the form of food, he reacnes 
the body of a man who is represented as anotber fire. 
‘then, embraced by the same waters converted into 
the semen in. man, he reaches a woman represented as 
yet another fire. ‘Embraced b; the waters converted 
there into a b-dy which mav be called à. buman:beipg, 
he is born with the body o! a br&hmana or the like 
acccrding to karma. All ‘tis will become clear later 
on. Wherefore when jiv: has to attain to tbe rext 
body, he goes embraced by the subtle elements. 
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(Water includes other elements) because of the triple 
character (of everything), (but they are referred 
to by water) because of its predominance. (III. {. 2.) 


Everything is of a threefold nature, because every- 
thing wus tripled ; and therefore it is only water com- 
bined with other elements that is referred to by the 
word “ waters.” They are so designated because of 
the predominance of water among them. There is, 
therefure, nothing wrong in speaking of water alone 
in the passage “ In the fifth oblation, waters come to 
be spoken of as man.* 

And bécause of the departure of the senses. (111. i. 3.) 

“When préna departs, all the senses depart after 
it’’t This passage speaks of the departure of the 
senses along with the jiva, and we are therefore to 
understand that the body also, which is the seat of 
the sense-organs, departs. Wherefore, when the jiva 
departs, he is certainly embraced by the body of the 
body of the subtle elements. 


The Sütrakára raises an objection and answers : 


(If you say that it 1g not so) because of the S'ruti speaking 
^f then as going to Agni and so on, (we say) no, 
because it is a figurative language (III i-4). 


(Obje.tion):—The S'ruti says: 

“ Whe the speech of this dying man goes to Agni, 
his vital breath goes to the air, the eye to the sun,"1 
and so on. 

In this passage the S'ruti speaks of the senses going 
to Agni and so on. ‘Therefore the senses do not go 
with the jiva. 


(Answer):—No, because of the words ‘speech’ and 
the like being fignrativ.]y applied to the Gods who 
identify themselves with the sense of speech  &c. 
They are indeed spok.n of along with the hair &c. 
which do not certainly go to the Gods who identify 
themselves with them. The S'ruti says. “ The small 
hairs go to the plants the big hairs to the trees." 

(If you object tc this)because of the absence of their men- 
tion in the first, (we answer) no, for they alone 
(are referred to) as may be explained.. (III. 1-6). 

(Objection) :—lIo the first, i. e., when epeakng of the 
first fire, namely, the region of heaven, waters are not 
mentioned and therefore they do not depart. There 
the B'rati saya “ In this fire, the gods pour the oblation 
of faith,” || speaks only of faith (S'raddbà). 

© Chhå 5-9 
+ Bri. 6-63 
¢ Bri. 6-2-13. 
$ Ibid, 

| Cbbà. 5-4, 
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(Answer):—No; it is only waters that are spoken 
of as ‘faith? Why? For, what follis can be 
ezplained only when the oblation of S’raddha means 
that of waters. And the word ‘faith? may be used 
to denote waters, because the S’ruti says “uaith, 
verily, is the waters.”* " 

The Sütrakíra again raises nn objection and 
answers : 

(If you say thet Jiva is not meant) because he is not 
mentioned, (we say) no, because of the doers of 
sacrificial rites and the like being referred tq. (11. i. 6.) 

(Objection):—Here, in the question and in the 
answer, waters alone are mentioned, not the jiva 
embraced by them. 

(Answer): —No, for, in the sequel the S'ruti says: 
* But they who living in a village practise (a life of) 
sacrifices, works of public utility and alms, they go 
to the smoke, from smoke to night, from night to the 
dark lalf of the moon, from the dark half of the 
moon to tho six months when the sun goes to the 
south. But they do not reach the year. Fiom the 
months they go to tlie world of the fathers, from the 
world of tbe fathers to the ether, from the ether to 
the moon. That is Soma, the King. Here they ave 
loved (eaten) by the Devas, yes, the Devas love (eat) 
them. Having dwelt there till their (good) works are 
consumed, they return again that way as they came, 
to the ether, from the ether to the air. Then the 
sacrificer, having become air, becomes emoke, having 
become smoke, he becomes mist, hnving become mist 
he becomes a cloud, having become a cloud, he rains 
down. ‘Then he is born ns rice and corn, herbs and 
trees, sesamum and beans. From thence the escape 
is beset with most difficulties. For whoever the 
persons may he that eat the food and beget cffspring, 
he henceforth becomes like unto them "t 

This passage speaks of the performers of sacrifices 
whoenjoy the froits of theirgood Karma in heaven with 
tho body of nectar here spoken of as tbe King Soma, 
and who, on the exhaustion of their good Karma, 
again come here and enter into the womb ; and the 
same individue's are again referred to as king Soma, 
in the following passage. 

“On that alter the Devas offer the S'raddhá 
libation. From that oblation rises Soma, the King."t 

Therefore, even in the question and the answer, it 
is found that it is jiva, embraced by waters and 


9 Taiti. Brab. 3-2-4, 
+ Chha. 5-10. 
f Ibid. £4. 
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having those wateis for his body, that is spoken of 
as waters, "Hence no contradiction. 


It is only a figure of speech, because of his ignorance of 
Atman; so indeed the Sruti shows. (III. 1-7). 


(Objeclion)— The water cannot stand for jiva, 
Lecause it is spoken of as being eaten by the Devas 
when it attaius to the state of Soma, the king, in the 
words, ‘‘Thnt is Soma, the King. Here they are 
eaten by the Devas, yea the Devas eat them."* 

(Answer).—It is only by a figure of speech that 
they are said to be eaten; »nd it simply means that 
they, as ngt knowing Atman, are mere instruments 
of enjoyment for the Devas. Accordingly, ingeed, 
does the S'ruti declare that those who do not know 
Atman are like cattle mere instruments of enjoyment 
for the Devas, in the words “Like an animal, he 
is to the Devas."t It should therefore be understood 
that as the knowers of A’tman are the instruments of 
Parame'svara, so are those who are ignorant of Atman 
the instruments of the Devas. Jt may thus be con- 
claded that when jiva departs from here to take 
another body, he goes there embraced by subtle 
elements. 


Adhikarana 2. 


On the exhaustion cf works (the soul returns) with a residual 
karma—as the Srati and the Smriti seys,--as he "had gene 
and otherwise. (III. i-8). 


In the preceding section, it has been shown how 
Jiva is endned with a body of subtle elements of 
matter, when he goes to svarga and otber regions and 
there enjoys fruits consonant with his own karma in 
the body of a Devaand so on. Now, then, a doubt 
arises as to whether, when that jiva descends to this 
world again after enjoyment, he is accompanied with 
‘any residual portion of karma, or he returns to the 
earth after having enjoyed the whole of his karma. 

(Pirvapaksha :)—Now it is bat proper to maintain 
that the soul descends to this world from svarga with- 
ont anus'aya, without any residual karma at All. 
Anus'aya means residual karma, so called because it 
remains (s'ete) with (anu) jiva. No residual karma 
can exist in him who descends from svarga, the fruits 
of that karma having been enjoyed in svarga. Ac- 
cordiogly on this subject the srati says: “ Having 
dwelt there till their karma (sampáía) is consumed, 
they returu again that way as they came"] Here 
sampáia means the aggregute karma. They remain 

ELITS 


4 Bri 3-4-10. 
Í Chhá up. $-10-5. 


there in sv^rga till their whole karma is exhausted. 
Wherefore, after enjoying all the fruits of their karma, 
the jiva descends from svarga without any karma at 
all. 


(Siddhá4ta:)—When, on the exhaustion of good 
works, the jiva descends again to this world, he 
comes accompanied with a residual Karma.— Where 
is it so said? —Of course, in the s’ratiand inthe Smriti 
The S'ruti says: 

" "Those whose conduct has been good, will 
quickly attain some good birth, the birth of a 
Brahmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vais'ya. But those 
whose conduct has been evil will quickly attdin an 
evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, ora cbandála."'* 


The Smriti says “ they are born so and so by good 
karma.” Otherwise, there can be no enjoyment of 
pleasure and pain for an infant just born. in the 
absence of Dharma and Adharma, etc. Therefore, 
when returning the way he went up and otherwise also, 
the soul is certainly accompanied with a residual 
karma. ‘To explain: on his return he descends tu 
the akas’a on his way to the air, and so far follows 
the way he went up; but he does not pasr through 
the region of the Pitris and so on, aud go far the order 
of ascent is violated. 

Again tho Sütrakàra raises an objection and refutre 
it first according to another’s view 

If you say (that the existence of residual Karma cannot be 
proved) because of the word ‘conduct,’ Karsunajini 
replies that the word indirectly points to it (III. 1-9.) 

(Objection :)—It is the word ‘conduct (charana)" 
which occurs in the Sruti quoted above. That does 
not prove the existence of residual karma, The word 
‘charana’ denotes the moral conduct spoken of in the 
Smritis. 


(Answer :)—No. Here, the word * conduct (charane), 
stands indeel for residaal karma (anus'aya), inas- 


much as the latter alone can produce happiness aud 
the like. 
If you say that conduct would (then) be of no use, (we say) 
no because the other stands in neea of it (11, 1 10) 

(Objection :)—1f so, the moral condact inculcated 
in the religious institutes (Smritis) would be o: no 
parpose and therefore taught in vain. 

(Answer :)—No, mereiy because all good work 
stands in necd of it, as said n the scriptural passages 
like the following “Wloso is withont Sandhya 
(morning and evening devction); is impare, and, as 

* Ibid 6-10-7. 


such, is unfit for all works, whatever other work he 
does, lie. attains not its fruit." Such is the view of 
Karshnajini. 
But Badari holds that the word means good deed and evil 
deeds, (III, i. 11) 

But Badari maintains that the word ‘ conduct 
(charana)’ in the Sruti quoted above denotes the good 
and evil deeds themselves, as the common usage 
shows. This is also the view of the Satrakara. If 
Badari holds that the word ‘conduct’ denotes the 
good and evil decds primarily, but not by a mero 
figure, then it is tamtamount to his admitting that 
karma (work), to be effective, stands in need of morai 
conduct inculcated in the smriti. 


Wherefore it may be concluded that, when jiva 
descends from svarga, he comes accompanied with the 
residugl traces of good and evil works he had done. 


Adhikarana 3. 


1t is declared even for those who have done no works of utility 
and the like. (III, i-12). 


Heré a doubt arises ns to whether, just as those 
who do works of public utility and sacrificial acts go 
to the moon, others also go to the moon or not. 

(Püvvapgksha :? — Certainly, even those who have not 
done any acts of public utility cr sacrificial acts 
go to the moon. The Sruti declares that all alike go 
tothe moon in the words “ Whoever depart from this 
world, all of them go to the moon."« 

No doubt the sinners have' no enjoyment there; 
stil], it must be admitted that they do go to the svarga, 
so that the fifth o- lation is accomplished and the body 
formed which is assumed on return to the earth, It 
therefore stands to reason that even those who have 
not done acts of public utility and sacrificial acts go to 
the moon, 


(Siddhánta :)—As against the foregoing we hoid as 
follows: 

But others ascend and descend by experiencing in Samyamana, 
as the Sruti shows their passages. (III. 1-13). 

Those who have done no acts of public utility and 
sicificial acts or the like do not go to the moon. On 
the other hand they enjoy the fruits of their karma in 
the world of Yama and then return to earth. Such 
otly are their ascent and descent as declared in the 
Sruti. “ The son of Vivasvat is the goal of the, born 
creatureg,"t Ps QUT 
n cR 

» Kewushitaki; Unanisbad 1-2, 

T Toittiriya.-Aranyaka 4-1, 


One goes to svarga to enjoy, but not to mnke up the 
fifth oblation, because in the case of Drona and the 
"ke, the principle of five oblations fails, the oblation 
of woman being absent. Wherefore i* ia but right to 
maintain that sinners go to tlie world of Yama. 

And the Smriti says so (III, 1-14). 

This thing is declared in the smriti as follows: 
* Ail these, O Lord, verily come under the control of 
Yama."* 

And also seven (narakas). III. i-15.) 

The Smriti speaks of sinners going to the seven 

great hells (narakas) such as Raurava. 


And hecause of his influence even there, there is no contradiction. 
(III. i-16). 


Even there in the bells which are ruled by Chitra- 
gupta and others, Yama their leader is active by way 
of guiding them. It does not therefore contradict the 
statement that they are under the control of Yama. 

Vidya’ and Karma being verily tho things spoken of (ILI. i. 17.) 

One goes to Brahman or to the moon for the enjoy- 
mert of the fruits ot Vidyá (Upásana) and Karma 
respectively. It is Vidy& and Karma that are spoken 
of as leading to Brahman and tothe moon in the 
following passage : 


* Those who know this, and those who in the forest 
follow faith and austerities go to light But 
they who living in a village pructise-sacrifices, 
works of public ulility and alms, they go to the 
smoke."t : 

Wherefore it can never be made out that sinners.go 

to them. 
(There 1s no necessity for going to.svarga) in the third, because 
of the s'ruti so declaring. (III. 1.18.) 

Neither can it be maintained that even the sinners 
must go to "arga, on the ground that even in thew 
case the body can be formed only on passing through 
five oblations. For the s'ruti expressly declares that 
they do not go to svarga, in the following words : 

“On neither of these two ways those small creatures 
(flies, worms, etc,) are continnally returning of 
whom it mav be said, Live aud die. Their’s is a 
third place. Therefore that world never becomes 
call "£ 

The “third place” means men of sinful deeds 
Wherefore sinners do. not go to-heaven. 

A. Mana’pxva BASIRT, B.A. 
{To be continued.) 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
or 
ARUL NANTHI SIVA CHARIAR, 


SUPAKSHAM,—SUTRA 1I 
Adikarana.—3 
(Continued from page 93.) 

60. Ifit be asked how the gods Brahms and the 
rest are also Forms of Hara, it is so, because it is by 
the Power of His Sakti that these vods perform their 
functions. The objection that if these gods perform 
these fuvctions, no other God as Hara is necessary 
is met by the fact that-these Gods can only perform 
one and only function each. 

Nore :—The power of these Gods is confined toand by the 
respective Material plancs in which they exercise these function. 
Gods ‘Brahma and Vishnn, cannot rise above the Prakrifi plane 
of the Universe, Rudra and Maheswara above the Asuddhe maya 


plane and so on. Bo that, an All-seer nud All-worker is essentially 
necessary. 


61. The Saktiis not many but only one. It ap- 
pears as Various by its manifestation in various 
functions, Just as the one Supreme Law and Power 
vested in the person of our August Sovereign appears 

„as various when executed by Her Majesty’s ministers 
of state, Hara actuantes all Gods and grants boons 
and salvation nccording to His own Supreme Will. 

NotE:—-One minister of Btate works for peace, another for war. 
One Educates another Punishee. One ia engaged in collecting 
Revenue, another in spending. One attends to Home affairs and 
another to Foreign affairs. And all these derive pcwer from one 
and the same source. The commentators mention the incidents 
of the Daksha’a Sacrifice, Markandeya's eslvation, the churning 
of the Ocean etc., as illustrating that none of tbe Lower Gods 
can act independently of the sweet will of the Supreme Paramasiva. 


62. «ase wr Ca/2sas esp pao Sor erw wG, 
ow se? sans Der Saag as gen Cat aw 
On sar Giaegam sdp d Gros [elle 
was 80 vop I a cmm uoa) e GhmuQus 
[evar 
62. The form of this Sakti is Pure Intelligence 
If aszed whether Supreme Will and Powar are also 
found in this Supreme Intelligence, yes. Wherever 
there is intelligence there is will and power. As such 
the Power and Will will be manifested also by the 

Supreme Chit Sakti. 

Notzr.— The saying “ Knowledge ia Power” explains the statement 
above. The phra-es souwas, se x c:2& that cannot be obstructed 
or hidden applied to the Supreme Intelligence, have to be remem- 


bered perticularly. The Siddbanta does not contemplate any 
29 


power or Ii telligence which can even temporarily undergo obsen- 
ration or change or become impure. In the presence of this Su- 
preme Bat Thit, there can be no darkness, no ignorance and no 
sorrow at any time. Darkness, ignorance and sorrow cannot be 
postulnted by attributing iny veiling or obscuration to this Su- 
preme light. The Supreme light unlike the Earthly suns, shi-es 
everywhere and at all times.and in all splendeur, undiminished and 
unobscured, thongh the poor mortals ng we are cannot and will not 
perceive this light, owing to the veil or covering over our eyes (and 
not over God, mind), just as the blind man fails to perceive light 
on even & bright noon day. The little covering is over the blind 
man's little man’s little eyes and not over the aun, (try t> compare 
the dimensions of man’s eye and that of the gun), though the poet 
sings that cven 2 small umbrella can hide the sun. The poet forgets 
that it ia not the great sun, the umbrella hides but hia little head. 
There are many similar fallacies iu popular speech, and this one 
particular fallacy is a fruitful source of error. 


63. This one Parasakti becomes three as Ichcha, 
Gnana and Kriya Saktis. Ichcha Sakti may be defin- 
ed as the Supreme Love, desiring the welfare of all 
living creatures, As Gnana Sakti, God knows al}, 
and the wants of each and every one, and grants their 
deserts. By His Gracious Kriya Sakti, the Lord creates 
all these worlds. 

Nor& —At the sight of the jivas weltering in sin and suffering, 
God's Love is excited, and He wills to save the souls, and intelli- 
gently seta abont adjusting means to this end, and the special 
means adopted for their salvation is by creating these worlds for 
gaining experience and wisdom. At page 9S of this volume is quoted 
a verse from Mahabarat showing tbe worlds are created for the en. 
joyment of jiva, for his eating the fruits of Karma; and the follow- 
ing line from Emerson shows algo what tho best Christian opinion 
is. “Everything ie prospective, end man ia to live hereaftar That 
the world ie for his educetion is the only sane solution of the 
enigma." 

64. Can the Jiva by possessior of his will, intelli- 
gence and power can be said to be equal to God? No. 
These powers of the Jiva are veiled by the eternal 
mala orimpnrity. The soul knows by the Grace of 
God, according to karma performed by him. The 
soul is not self-dependent enongh to secure the fruits 
of his works or salvation, himself. 


65. When pure (nana, He is called Sivam, When 
Pure Kriya, He is called Sakti. When Gnaon and Kriya 
are equally balanced, He is called Sadasiva. If kriya 
predominates, He is called Maheshwara. If gnana 
predominutes He is o4lled Vicdei. In these Furms 
or Bodies, He performs the various functions, consti- 
tating, Reabsorption (La;s) Enjoyment (Bhoga) 
and Creation (Adhikara). 

Nors.—tThe first two forms, Biv. m and Bakti constitute tbe “ayi 
or Niehkala Body.  Sadasiva is the Bhogi-Form or Nishkala- 


Sakele body. Maheshwara and Viddbei are the creators and consti- 
tute the Sakala-Form. 
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66. ‘These five Forms o£ Sivam, Sakti “e., form 
His Five-self-luminous Bodies. As these Siva-'l'atwus 
are in existence before tle gencration of ‘Time 
itself, these may be said to be eternal (Nitya) The 
order is not order in Time, therefore, but order in 
manifestation of Gnana and Kriya Saktis 


Norr.—We will have to note that there are forms of Matter 
which lie beyond Time and Space tov. 


67. Asoneactor plays the part of many characters 
such us Ravana, Rama &c., so, the Supreme One 
works in all these Forms and yet remains one and 
unchanged. All these Forms are His Sakti. He 
and His Sakti are related as the tree and its inner 
solid core («e.97:). 


G3. Just as the crystal appears as the various 
colours reflected on it, yet remains unchanged, so 
God manifests Himself sg variously as His Sakti 
Forms, and remains Pure and one. And He car not 
be perceived except when He manifests Himself in 
His Arul Sat ti. 


69. All this Universe is of the Form of Sivam and 
His Sakti. Of their form, are all males and females 
possessing marks and qualities agreeing and differing 
from each other. By the Power of Sakti, are all our 
welfare secured. People do not understand the secret 
meaning of the Sivalinga and Pita, 

Note. —Cor:pare Maliabhnrat, page 74 (Anuca Parva). ‘ ‘This 
univer.e of mobile and immobile creatures is pervaded by two 
kiuds of forms ; male und female). Every being with the mark of 
the masculine sex should be krown to be of Ivana; while every 


being with the mark of the feminine sex should be kuown to be of 
Uma." 


70, Gage aggqueow Ag EGC 5 gen cx 
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Siva is neither a Rupi nor an Arupi. He is neither 

chit nor Achit, H- does not create nor sustain no” 

perform «ther functions. He was never a Yogi 

nor a Bhogi. Though present in and pervading all 

these inseparably, vet he is of a nature differeat 
from all these. 


J. M. N. 
END OF .8T SUTRA; 
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(To be continued form page 88.) 
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Care ui eoi Bomay fe Omar. 
Some Fonk-Wonps. 

Who knows the greatness of our Lord ? 

Who knows His length and breadth ? 


Of this vast shining nameless One 
The root not knowing, 1 dare speak. 


uawa comd 5 ure ed Geo 
eLearn eri m me ard iQ ev 
Q)C eic» eri mJ ehar w D E QC ever 
Qn. a> eor os, Qa (heo Caka. 


I cannot sing as God's true Bhsktas can, 
I cannot dance as they alone can dance 
Nor do I know the path of Gpani's true 
Nor seek the path of seekers after God. 


ibem esf emdiGwurif ur gy cos se 

P s 
hawe ujysrGor Oua Ro of a barit 
Onl ujevaih uso gu gy 
(yer oA uada esa gy urGin. 


In the words of praise of God’s}Bhaktas 
In their sweet music rises He. 

Can even the world’s creator Brahm 

Of Isa, think and understand. 


sipu ra PI Ags sjaw 
ses Amis apa ai OQ erm 
Quo" & zi eir Cay Sm s mee 
USB wo vrais ous unar, 

The knowers of Tatwas, on Kailas 

The dwelle.s, the munis and gods, 

They together and alone pour forth His praise 


They alone by their love can know my meaning. 


£526 B18 Garenas Spin. 
Gpe sue»Gsbs peris "nam 
Erw c du s sip wrong 
arin Guaps s ama d Csr Baw 
G06 sns br son qne shp. 
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In Praise or TinvMANTRA. 


The three thousand verses in T'awil, by Mula 
Were composed for the world, by Nandis will 
If rising at morn, one recites with sense 

The Lord of the worlds, he will reach. 


Mass jf e aimsaamy vex gr ser 


pss apy Be apur u3o g iG ov 
us BIE TET apan gu Quis g 
a 


ess Apuy E058 amas 2005. 


In this good book 
Whose end is Mukti 
The division is 

Into general and special. 


Nort:.—To the end of the 6th Tantra is tre jenerul portion. The 
rest is apecial. 


l. 


($5 (5:0. à12 wiy., 
6S UL Clip wal WERF Dg aS 4 Bow 
iD yidan apaa wi sehr 
sbar Greg ai aap anu? rey 
aisr wrens QsnarOwn A è anGer. 


History or tHe Goru Maran. 
Of the seven Mutts, established in Sanmarga, 
Mulan's is the first, 
In tantras nine, of verses three thousand. 
'l'he beantitul Agamas were explained. 


awisma &seur&ss SuurD Orroit 
sexism waedu Qaaisr 605,47 
yanar usin amisi Gora 2 sui 
Avsmap apwi rawu QC. 
The atoned Kalanker and Gorar 

'l'ie beneficent Devar and Nadhandar 
‘The wise Paratnanandar and Boga Devar 


‘The world famed Malar, these were the purified 
ones. 


BirepisBsolia Gar aci pmp, 
ord Aamo Sap Sp 
ines Busw s160(tp BES uy em hu 
guides sissa permyw't Gene 
eer Ba Gus whuws sr. 
Tue 'TRIMURTIS. 


Eterual youth, limitless life and beauty 
If pondered long to whom they belong 


To Him alone, to the changeless Sankara. 
The great praise of the devont cannot re.ch Ayen 
or Hari. 
BU Sar gy DER acim om gy 
ton BF 00S aevi) ene ww gE 
Bsn Biber epar pa Oar as Ad Gene 
CUBS Buen assise piss. [er 
Tbe First God, and the beautiful coloured One 
The God resting on the lotus flower 
When examined can’t be One 
‘The world speak variously and wrangle. 


FF oA SS Bs «imu 

SF qpev 5 Gus siis wren g 

eu €x gh gy Gigi siu eon T 

BIG Og $sa gras srra. 

Tsa is beyond the taint of good and evil 

The seed of these actions is the God of the worldly 


The unthinking speak of Isa as this gr that. 
They know the Root who are clothed in Wisdom, 


Awapa gouGinr mwi wi ADEs 
aawips wrd Qi. semp GL 16r S 
wena Se» 86 pa 67 a ip Coris? 
smua «mars peauus aro, 


'The Three and Five froin Siva, 
The &'x plus two from the sume ; 
The same to Nadum and Vindu 
And from Sarva and the .est 
All these are names of Sankara. 


Note.—The first three are Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma. 

The five are these three and Maheshwara and Sadasiva. 

Tne eight are Siva, Maheswara ; Rudra, Vishnu, Pitamaha, Sam 
sare Vaidvar, Sarvagnar, and Paramatma. 


The nine are Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Maheshwara, Sadasiva 
sivam, Sukti, Nadam, and Vinda. From Sarva i.e., are Sarva, Bha. 
va, Rudra, Ugra, Bhima, Pasupati, [sana. Mahadeva. 


5 


uur à dee. Quan gy ene] 
evi Oen nrews sanau Sard 
BUDGET CPI OD EFS SUIT 
ewaQug aa area seQev, 


When we understand the path of securing good, 

Brahma and Vishnu are no: alien. 

They are intimately conn »cted with the three-eyed 
Nandi 

Seek from these Devasjevery good, 
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gasse GPSS awuh Qs ain s o 

uir 2er & $ Coi uela s. Gwen Op tp 
tor 914g ier BO Gg Qus Due 
6516, g BOLDY. movi. en (gon. 

The Lord surrounded by countless gods, 


The Lord of milk white body, when I bowed be- 
fore 
“Thon art equal to Brahma and Vishnu” He said 


“Go and preach my Truth to the world. 


arasa Grea walls hana pe 
Csoriwd Gasere»ps Aam (H on ove gu 
Sromwts Cart ams sum DW ev tev 
Wy, ew LD t B Qureng yorta gy Sex 
To either gods or men 
Except the gracious cassia-crowned Siva 
There is no other self-intelligent God 
Know therefore Him who is in us. 


Garós Cu@sraf epsse»pi Ost Dex p 
«ur as; ore po anne 
Aois cue OaBur wu m p 
QUBS sero Ss pups (mGs. 
The effulgent Lords three and five. 
These the suprewe transcend ; they know not. 
The gods Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra these alone, 
They distinguish and wrangle about 


Ure Rise Quia ya m a qure 
eur bi gen owu DVS 
S75 Lge (reram SHUOUQ)BHSK 
6769. wher pw aud ej Oii t m. 
Both in and out of this uuiverse and one 
And functioning as Brahma and Vishnu, 
And becoming various in uniou with the world 
And enterirg me too, He removed my sins 


Br 9g» aD aA OaDD 
Vang aD wm eu, uvsi(sen o 
CaO nape Hemahen piGi cuo 
Sr em wD esu Qu. 

A portion of my Lord is Sadasiva 

A further portion ir manifested in Mahesvara 
In another manifes ation, He dwells in us 
Narayana too is sno her manifestation of His. 


J. M. N. 
(To be Continued.) 


LEAVES FOM AN OLD JND4AN'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


By Rev. G. U. Pors, M A., D.D, BALLIOL CoLBEGE, 
Oxronp. 

Purra-nannuru ; the 400 ancient Tamil Lyrics. 
The Minor Burda, Perun - Talai- Séttanitr and 
Perum - Cittiranár. 

These wandering minstrels, though quite willing to 
praise their patrons in the most lavjsh way, were 
exceedingly sensitive, and, no doubt ofttimes severely 
tried. The petty hill chieftains and their retainers 
were not always incdels of courtesy and refinament, 
and occasionally kept their suppliants waiting long in 
suspense, even when they eventually sent them forth 
laden with rich presents. Sometimes the present was 
sent, but no personal interview accorded to the slight- 
ed poet, who considered himself more than the equal 
of any mountain chieftain. The warders at the gates 
of the palaces often refused admission, or only allow- 
ed it on the promise of a substantial share of the pre- 
sent obtamed. Thus the wav of these wanderers was 
so»netimes rough, and in their poems they were not 


slow in giving very decided expression to their feel- 
ings.* 


* Those that are acquainted with Mr. Lowell’s exquisite poem of 
Sir Launfal will be surprised at the resemblance it beara in parts to 
various Tamil lyrics. 

This poem turns on the idea that the value of the gift depende 
upon the disposition of the giver. Sir Lauufal tossed n piece of gold 
in scorn to the leper as his nlms. 

“ The leper raised not te gold from the dust : 
* Better to me the poor man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty trom his door; 

That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He rives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty ; 

But he who gives a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out of eight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which rune throcgh all and doth all unite,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alins, 
Tho haud outstretches ite eager palma, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 

To the soul that wes starving in darkness before.’ 

Afterwards, Sir Launfal, having learnt the lesson, shared hia 
crust with the samo leper, and gave him water in his own cup from 
the stream, And the moral is:— 

* Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare,’ 
We venture to suggest to the educated youth of South India thia 


poem of Sir Launfal as an excecdingly fitting one for translation, 
or transfusion, into Tamil. 
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There were two minor poets of somewhat similar 
characters and fortunes in whose verses there is natu- 
rally considerable resemblance, buth of whom were 
exceedlngly sensitive, and expressed their disgust at 
the anfeeling and uncourteous way in which they were 
treated. 


lt may be said, by the way, that, on the other isend 
these ancient chieftains must very often. have been 
sorely tried by their numerous, arrogant and very 
pertinacious suitors 


The following is by the first of these bards, Perum- 
Talai-Siittanir. He is addressing a chieftain, aewild 
huntsinan of whom nothing more is known, who delay- 
ed his gift, and was/utterly wanting in cordiality :— 


A somewhat defient Plea for hindly Charity. (205) 


"lhough the three monarchs rich in amplest :ealh» 
gave loveless gifts, we'd scorn the pelf ! 

O Lord of Kovai, round whose heights’ 

the jasmine twines its wreaths all glittering white, 
whose &word victorious quenches ardour of thy foes, 
whilst thou to needy suppliants that flee 

to thee from face of conquering foes, art refuge sure! 
O huntsman searching out from rocky cave, 

and den all creatures great and small, with hounds 
swift-footed, bearing still thy mighty bow ! 

May thy blest days in joyous comfort pass ! 

The clouds that go to graze on Ocean’s plain’ 
drink from its plenteous store, nor ever back 

come they without the gift they seek ;— 

so suppliants, from thee, or from some other, gain 
Due gift of car and tusked elephants. ! 


[I r., * Farewell, if you give vot, sone other 
will be more kind ] 


The following sony of Perum-Cittiranàr, who had 
obtained a handsome gift from Kumanan, shows him 
in an amiable light. 1t is addressed by the bard to 
his wife :— 


Let all share ! (163). 


All those who loved thee,—all whom thou cost lo-e,— 
thy kindred all, with seemly virtues crowned, 
all wko in times gone by thy wants relieved,— 
call the:n together now ; bid all the world ! 
Nor connsel nor direction ask of me ! 
Thas will we live, ponder no more, 
give thou to all, my housewife dear! 
The lord of Muthiran's fruitful hill, 
30 


Kuma an, Lord of the mighty spear 
hath giventbis wealth, which ALL SHALL SHARE! 


Although Perum-Cittiranar was a great favourite 
with various kings, lie seems to have had difficultyeat 
timer in eking oat n scanty subsistence for himself 
and family, and the most telling lyrics exhibitiug the 
paias and privations of poverty that we have ever 
met with, are in this collection under his name. The 
following may serve as a specimen :— 

(199) 

‘When will my life expend itself? The years 

unceasingly flow on’ !—Thus she complains, 

groping her feeble way with staff iu hand. 

Her cheeks are thin, wrinkled like skeins of thread. 

She in the courtyard sleeps. Thus is it with my 

motber old ! * 

My tenderly beloved wife is wan and worn. 

Her starving infants cling around her empty breasts 

and wail. 

Our food is bitter herbs. We heard thy praise,— 

our hearts leaped up, were glad as thirsty soil wkeu 

clonds i 

big with the rain o’ershadow them ; end so we came 

singing thy praise,-I and my kin with wested forms. 

Yet though I were to gain a mighty elephant 

with shining tusks, I take vot gift thrown me in 

scorn. 

Shouldst thou with pleasure give a courteous boon, 

though small as Kundrit berry, grateful I receive. 

O Kumaran, whose spear is keen. This is the boon 

that, praising thee, I wait. 

ln some of the famine camps this picture has been 
a myriad times beheld, and it vividly brings back 
scenes with which the writer was but too familiar in 
days by gone. 


Another mountain chief of the same period, if indeed 
we cap form any opinion about the where and when 
of many of these personages, was Velimin, who was 
very liberal, and wlio had at lenst one faithful friend, 
the poet Perum-Cittiranar. 

Of Velimàn himself nothing is known. Tbe mins- 
trel came to his court to find his patron dead. and the 
successor seems to have treated him with contempt ; 
probably as the beir he had i :lt grieved at the mani- 
fold largesses of the chief, w'iich had diminished his 
inheritance. The poet's dirgs in a song of despair. 


* Naladiyar 14, 17. 
$t Kuraal, 965. 
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The patron Veliman is dead ! (238). 
He has gone to wilderness where ruddy urns 
are filled with bodies of the dead,- -to wild. 
where red-eared vultures, owls and fearsome ravens, 
birds obscene of every name, and goblins dwell 
and wander as they list. He loved the palm-wine jar! 
The beauty of the fair whose arms bright jewels 

Jack, has faded ; 

the minstrel band in tarnixhed glory past away. 
the drums that erst spake out are rent ; 
the hill-like elephants, tasks lost, their riders lack 
Cruel strong death hath thee destroyed, 
my father, what shall happen next I know not, I— 
object of pity am I come, Whut will befal my kin? 
In darksome night tempestuous sinks my bark 
amid the waves; &ud like one blind and dumb, 
with mind o’erwhelmed in sore distress 1 see the 


billows 

none may mete or count. Jn deep of dark despair 
I sink. 

by whirling eddies drawn below. Death is the boon 
1 crave! 


(Comp. Naladiyar 12 ) 

The following (208) is by Peram-Cittiranar, to 
whom a gift had been offered by Avvsi's friend and 
patron, Athiyamán Nedumán Aüji, but an interview 
with the king was not allowed, and in fact no civility 
was shown the perhaps over sensitive poet :— 

‘O’er many A mountain, many a hill 1 have come 

thinking to get my gift and go. I deemed 

that he with grucious speech would come 

confer his gift, und bid me go in peace. 

But he, resistless in the fight, my worth 

how did he estimate ? I am no mercenary mendicant 

that he should give me gifts, yet never see my face! 

He should have cherished me, and thongh his gifts 

were small as millet seed, if given with pleasant 

glance 

and words of kindly courtesy, the gift were sweet.’ 


After our poet had been treated discourteously by 
Velumin’s successor, who offered him a paltry gift 
which he rejected with scorn, he made his way tc 
Kumanan’s court, why on this occasion treated bim 
with the utmost cordiality, and presented him with a 
lordly elephant. With bie be made his way back to 
the palace erewhile belo ying to his faithfal patron 


younger brother, who had occupied the deceased 
chieftain’s seat, by singing the following song. To 
realise the situation fully we must remember that the 
bard was considered sacred, and his words of re- 
proach and theratening would surely huve effect ; 
while for the present the song was sure to pass from 
mouth to mouth, and would render the new ruler an 
object of contempt to some, and of utter detestation to 
others. 
Reproaches (162). 

* Thou'rt no protector of the suppliant poor. 

Yet tothe suppliant kindly friends are ever found. 

See here the state of worthy suppliants! 

See here the worth of kindly friends ! 

Behold I tether ’neath the shadow of thy fort 

this elephant, another’s gift ; and so, farewell, 

thou chieftain of the swiftly running steed !’ 


This does not seem to be a very clever bit of spite; 
bnt the reference to the horse here implies an impu- 
tation of cowardice, and the tethering his elephant 
there was a prophecy that the elephants of hostile 
kings would soon be found in the same.spot. 


This ever generous Kumanan was at one period 
dispossessed of his kingdom by his vounger brother 
and fled to the desert, where he was in great pover- 
ty. To him our bard foun his way, and sought a gift 
from the utterly impoverished king. The generous- 
hearted prince drew his sword and presented it to 
the suppliant, saying, ‘I’ve nothing to give thee but 
my head. Cut it off and bear it away ! 

The poet took the sword, and made his way back to 
the court of the usurpivg brother, where be sang the 
following song .— 

n this fleeting earth some wish to live by fame's 
repc!t, 

and so have striven to make their glory last; and they 

who still in utmost poverty retain the will to give 

to those that ask, are glorious in their woe. 


I went to him who ail has lost but deathless fame! 
He said : 


* l've lost my lands, to bid thee empty go were 
greuter loss. 


Here is my sword, Take thcu my head.’ Thus come I 


from thy kinsman's presence glad, bearing his 
sword, sign of his love.’ 


It is pleasant to know that the issue of this was 


Valimén, but now tenan æd by his churlish successor, that the usurper was touched with compunction for 
and tethered his elephant under the trees close to the having w:ooged his noble-hearteu brother, and ren- 


fort gate. He thon revenged himself upon the 


tored him his kingdom. - 
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** Even to his rags thoughtless, armed with the hoe, 

with ashes alone adorned 

With love ever welling forth in his breast, and 
honeyed wards flowing from his mouth, 

With mind olasped round the Feet of the Unborn 
God, and eyes streaming, 

Who excelled in blameless sannyasa, Bowing to 
Him, let us live long.” 


Such is the description given of the Saint hy the 
‘greatest Master of Tamil Poetry of thiz century, and 
we hope to show in the foliowing brief sketch of his 
life that the description is in no sense overdrawn, In 
fact, even if we eliminate from his history, all that 
savour of the miraculous, what remains of him, is an 
ideal life, a life of the Sannyasin of the Highest order 
who seeing God in everythiae, and everything in God, 
abandons all thought of his lowe: self, disdains not 
to enzage in the meanest occupations in the service of 
the Lord, and ever revels in the bliss born of his entire 

devotion to the Lord. His complete resignation, and 
humility are special traits in his character. And not 
‘an incident can be pointed to, which cast the slightest 
‘slur on his fair name. And need we wonder, why to 
the Tamil man, he appeals as the Ideal of the Dasa 
Margi, or the Sariyavan, one who follows the path of 
devotion nnd love to God. He lived this humble life 
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of the de-otee, but in his sacred utterences are the 
highest words of wisdom, words flowing from his 
highest spiritual experiences, and so redolent of the 
Highest Vedic lore, that our saint was called by God 
himself “ King of Speech or Vach (fessjéaz), 
and cur sacred historian Sekiilar describes his utter- 
ance as the € ag sce» (written Veda), as distinguished 
from the unwritten Veda, Another poiot of interest 
in his lile is his first adherence to Jainism and hie sub- 
sequent conversion end persecution at the har ds of his 
old associates. And it may be that it was he, and his 
youthíul contemporary Saint Gnana Sambanthu who 
dealt the death blow to the ascendancy of Jainism and 
Buddhism in the south. And after the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies, the people and princes of Indie tolerated wore 
these dying religions, and rather than hasten their 
decline by avy persecution, they helped to keep them 
up even by their munificent donations, 


To begin the sketch, our Saint. was born in a prosper- 
ous Vellalah family in the town of l'iruvamur of l'irumu- 
nai-Nadu, corresponding tothe modern division of 
South Arcot. The country was then onderthe rale of 
the Pallava Sovereigns, a fact which will be of 
greatest importance in determining his aze, us well 
as that of Saint GnansSsmbantha. ‘he ruler of the 
Province at that time was known bythe nameof 
Kédavan. Our Seint'e father’s name is given an 
uzi, Pugalauar, meaning, “the Man of Fame,” 
and his mother was Mathiniar, wrPafess 'aweet 
among woman. The firstborn wasa female named 
SasaGSwere Tiatha Vadinr, ard it was to this 
loving sister of his, our Saint owed his salvation. 
Both children grew up in love and knowledge; 
and when Tilstavadiar wus abont 12 yearsof age, 
she was betrothed to one Kalippagaiyar who bap- 
pened to hold to the port of a general in the Pallava 
King's army. Before the marriage however, war 
broke out in the extreme north of the Palluva’s domi- 
nions, and our Kaiippagaiyar was deputed to go to 
the frontier, and the war seemed a long and harrass- 
ing one. Before avy news reached from t^e frontier, 
of our Kalippagaiyar, our eaint’s father sickened and 
died, and his beloved wife followed him to the funeral 
pyre. The orphans were left disconsolate and before 
even their wounds could hal, news came that the 
betrothed died on the battl.-field. This wasa great 
biow to them, and to Tilata ;adiar, iu special, and she 
resolved to follow her love. However. ab the earnest 


prayer of her brother, in particular, she yielded to live, 
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but to a life consecrated to the service of God. and to 
loving care over her brother. The boy grew and 
advanced in knowledge, and engaged himsel. in doing 
acts of charity, by constructing chuttrams and water 
pandals, by digging tanks and rearing public 
gardens, and by giving to the needy and the deserving. 
With the advancement of his knowledge however, his 
adhesion to the Jains grew apace, and he finally went 
over to the seat of Jainism, in Pataliputra, and joined 
their saagha. Evidently the Jaios were in ascendency 
near the seat of our Saint, and as is well-known they 
monopolised all learning at the time, The young boy 
with the love of knowledge strong in him, and no 
elder parents to guide him, was soon attracted to the 
place of the Jains and imbibing all instructions from 
them, it is no wonder the boy when he grew into 
manhogd easily joined hands with Jains. He 
soon became a great figure among them, and they 
named bim Dharma Sena. 


This secession from the ancient faith troubled one 
heart most sorely, and this was his loving sister 
Tilatavadiar. After her brother left ber, she repaired 
to the famous shrine of T'iruvadigai Veerattinam 
near Cuddalore, and engaged herself in doing services 
inthe Temple of our Lord there, such as sweeping, 
washing, gathering flowers, making garlands &c. for 
God. With her daily devotion to God, she sent up 
éarnest prayers for the conversion of her beloved 
brother, ad this was soon answered. She learnt in 
a dream that her brother ill soon come back 
afflicted with @@ colics and that this will Ue the means 
of his conversion. Soon enough, Dharmasena was afflic- 
ted with this foul disease, and it did not yield to all the 
skill and mantras of the Jaina physicians, and it only 
increased rather than decrease whenever they treated 
him. All these gave him up soon for lost, and none 
remained with him except his cooks, and then did 
thoughts of home, and of a loving heart which he left 
behind fill his breast and he then thought of sending his 
servant to carry word about him to hia sister in 
Tiruvadigai Virettinam. The servant soon reached 
the place, and informed Tilatavadiar about her 
brother's condition, and waited for further orders. 
Although this grieved her heart very much, she falt 
she could not go to her brother’s Mutt and sent word 
accordingly. Thjs very m ich disappointed and grieved 
him, and he however mace up his mind to quit his 
present quarters and go tc bie sister. And accordingly 
he left tbe Juin monastery secretly in a night after 
effecting a change in his clothes, a change which 


our Sekkilar says was symbolical of his leaving the 
dark delusion of the Jain faith, and entering the 
true path. He reached Tiruvadivai, and had an inter- 
view with his sister, who informed him that the «race 
of God alone wonld benefit both his body and mind, 
gave him the sacred ashes to wear, and took him into 
the Temple of God. He fell down there and wor- 
shipped God in atrue contrite manner and the spirit 
coming on him, broke out in the praise of God, 
in the following lines of his first Hymn. 
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In his very opening lines, he appeals to the Supreme 
Power and grace of God, who could condone many 
faults of his, done unwittingly enough, though he 
was always trying ani hoping to reach the truth and 
truth alone, and that he yet felt the bondage of his 
body and senses very sorely troubling him, and that 
he felt himself too weak and helpless to bear the 
thorns of the flesh, or to get himself released from auch 
bonds, and so invokes His aid in ébe hour of his direst 
need. Such appeal could not long remain unanswered, 
and his bodily affliction left him at once, symbolical of 
the bonds of Mala parting from him, and a voice arose 
in the air that henceforth be will go forth to the world 
as S@ereéere%,as “Master of Speech or Vakisa in 
sanscrit.” Our saint recognized this Voice of God 
as calling him to bis proper ministry and henceforth, 
he dedicated himself to Godand to the glorification of 
His name, and to do His Will and fis service, and 
recognize no other duty or call. 


His reversion to his ancestral faith could not remain 
long a secret, and the news spread to the jain monss- 
tery, and it gallel them to tbe quick ; and they appre- 
hended that the care and reversion of our saint would 
strike a death blow to their own power and inflnence. 
Filled with hate and such misgivings, they fled to their 
Pallava king and prayed to him to bring Tirunavnk- 
karasu to justice. He became greatly incensed, at 
this act of treachery en Dharmasena’s part, as it was 
represented to him, snd bd sent his ministers at once 


‘to fetch bim. When. the minisw.s>ppeared aud asked 


our saint to follow them to the presence of the king, . 
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oup saint replied, with a boldness born of true love 
slone, 
seoti GHuetor Pula ges 
604g fo hoius ec. iudi Cai 
eno uso Satu d Gato u mGar 
ONGe Darul Quastess gei i Déco 
porii (9g. erá Sereoucer 
Sera p && Ow da (Ser Guriar gp 
Qas os 5G esQua gp mawr 1,6 Carwin 
wes & Crag Sta Qu GPEC eC o. 


That he owed allegiance to no one on earth, and 
that he feared not death itself. and incurred nof sin 
to deserve the torments of hell, and that he knew no 
earthly lord and no sickness, once he became a vassal 
of the Supreme King/of kings. 


He yielded however to the entreaties of the ministers 
and decided to follow them to the presence‘ of the 
king, resigning himself completely into the hands of 
his Sopreme Maker. Entering the king’s presence, 
he was ordered by the king, acting under the evil 
advice of the Jain monks, to be confined in a 
burning kiln for seven days. He entered it and felt 
not the pangs of the flesh, his soul finding its resting 
place in the cool and refreshing Feet of the Supreme 
Lord, and he sung his famous hymn, translated at 
p. 224 of this Volume II and we reproduce here only 
the first and last of these verses. 
Lon 9 éditer rd Supe 
feOse ppb déGmGues gro 
Qpe «eir. es» Qurcessub S use DC g 
uSe(Qerdeos ufu. B C ev, 
The faultless harp, the evening moon 
‘fhe fanning breeze the South bestows, 
The early summer's swelling time, 
The pond where bees do humming swarm, 
— As soothing is the shelter sweet 
Of God my father’s holy feet 
Dob S Ime wed puP suGucer 
wapu Mar pers wiwah Ger Guna 
ere Carre Caria sS, e x» 
CDs eie 6 se». u Cx efl o s. 
As fire in wood, as ghee in milk, 
The Lum’nons one lies hid within. 
First fix the churning-stick of Love, 
Pass round the cord, Intelligence, 
'Tben"twirl,—aud God will bless thy sight. 


And' we need here only draw attention to the fact, 
how this last reproduces in happy language the Vedic 
91 


text inithe Swetaswatara and Kaivalya Upanishads, 
as algo in theUttara!Gita, and:to the discussion.of their 
bearings in the .nrticle at ip. .00.cf.the Vol. I. 


Vedantins of the Mayavada school read in all 
Upanishad texts which merely say, “ the soul sees or 
beholds God, knows God, or realises God, and becomes. 
freed from pasa or bonds, an additional phrase as 
himself," a reading not warranted by the textitsclf.One 
might as well say when at the Rising of :the Sun, 
man beholds its supreme splendor, dispelling all the 
long night's darkness behind it, he beholds the sun, 
as himself. That in all such passages, the Vedic seer's 
conception of God himeelf ie as the Sun or Light, self- 
luminous and illuminating everything else, the absurdi- 
ty of the interpretation adopted by Mayavadins is evi- 
dent enough. “I know the great Purusha, ,Suniike 
beyond darkness, Him and Him only, knowing, one 
Vea over death. There is no other psth at all to 

- (Swetas, Mantra 8 part iii). 


ien the thread of our narratiye, our Saint 
emerged from this death house with renewed life and 
beanty, which only spurred the hateful Jains to fur- 
ther deeds of sin. He was made to drink poison, and 
Sekkilar remarks ‘how can this poison affoct him who 
was devoted to the Great God who drank the fearful 
poison which arose out of the greec of the Devas and 
remain unscathed.’ The king’s elephant was further 
sent to destroy him, and the mad elepbant,which fs sym- 
bolical of one's hateful‘ passions also, how could it-affect 
him who bad reached the knowledge of good and evil 
and the Feet of the Supreme Lord, who tore open, on 
another occasion a similar Demon in an elephant’s body 
(Gajamukasuran). 
“ e e Ge Amdo Ce so (gan neve 
Qurgem Qeiuqsp ufiisrissc09 — (Tirukural) 
Our Saint uttered a myst beautiful and musical 
hymn on this occasion beginning with. 
saxveuQearsiseaseri gh & ios eerte uo 
ov er ore ey Pen &y uj e i yo aan (n buwa B papio 
A eir enm ev 1 eis qi s Ces gy wexberer suas ot 
ficis enr és Osp HUY gy (penu 109 p tme sir aub 
Asa oro: ex paw screen gam, 


The last act of the treachı rous Jaina, was to induce 
the king to "hrow oursaiot;nto the broad sea tied to 
a stone, which was accordingly done, and our eaint who 
had so easily braved the siorts of life and crossed 
the ocean of semeara, and reached the haven of God's 
peace, how could he be foundered in this ordinary 
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material aea P To the confusion. of all deluded people 
and the joy of the truly loving, he reached the shore 
nearthe: town of Tirupadripaliar: {New Town-Cad- 
dalore} ang he sang his famous hymn of Namachivay- 
appadigam, to the Unseen Heiper of all (the name of 
Ishvara in tbis temple is Careg spm The unseen 
Helper). (A beautiful name). 

Qe sp poo Ger Su e Gerp mas 

Qus pote Amia 0 Cur pPimseOse ys 

6ppkey pui sD bus s gno 

b D your o 1e A ansParnuCa. 

Oh! Could we only recognize in all our daily acts 
and life that there is thisPower behind us,in front of us, 
and all around, unseen and unnoticed, always working 
for our own good and salvation, and could we but 
place ourselves in His hands completely to lead us as 
He best Willed,instead of opposing und thwarting Him 
and His Good purposes, almost at every step, by our 
innate pride and wilfulness; Oh, how best coula we 
also reach that Place of Peace and Rest and Eternal 
Happiness ! 


LORD SAMBANDHA AND AN UNKNOWN 
* DRAVIDIAN PROSODY. 


— Final &. has no usual sandhi in Telugu and 
Sambandha — 


(Final e has generally Sandhi in Dravadian Langun- 
ges.) : 

Before proceeding further in our examination of 
Dravidian metres,we wish to diverge fora whileto draw 
attention to one remarkable Dravidian grammatical 
peculiarity existing'curiously enough in Telugu ard an- 
cient Tamil. Every Tamil boy knows the well-known 
rale of Tamil grammar that the final & of a word or 
G Au 35r asit may be generally called, is dropped 
before the succeeding initial vowel of the next word. 
Perhaps ro rule of Tamil grammar is more uniformly 
Observed and admits of fewer exceptions. The rulc 
is not peculiar to Tamil but seems to be common to 
thc Dravidian languages. It is observed with equal 
uniformity even by the poets of the other Dravidian 
languages; only the disti iction between (55453425 
and ao Pose ri that oltains in Tamil is not observ- 
ed in those languages. We may therefore generally 
lay down as a rule of Dravidian grammar that final e. 
is almost invariably elided before succeeding initial 
vowels. 


(EXCEPTIONS IN 'l'ELUGU AND SAMBAÑDHA.) 

Bat this rule has exceptions in Telugu and in Bam- 
bandha’s poetry and there are numerous instances 
there iu which qe Me p «7i» does not- give way before 
the succeeding vowel. These excéptional instances 
as in Sambandha's:poetry are exceedingly interesting 
to us inasmuch a they do not seem to occur anywhere 
in modern poetry. So far as our recollection goes, 
we do not remember having met with a single instance 
of this grammatical peculiarity in modein times. We 
nre aware of certain instances of noncoalescence of 
final 2 contemplated by the 
‘Tamil grammarians and numer- 
ously illustrated in modern poetry. But the non- 
elision of final e as occurring in Sambandba is of 
aunique kind neither contemplated by the Tamil 
grammarians nor illustrated in modern poets. The 
unfortunate ignorance on the part of editors, of this 
simple grammatical peculiarity of Sambandba has 
been one of the most fruitfal sources of misreadings 
and consequent metrical irregularities in our Lord’s 
poetry. Editors and writers of manuscripts know the 
common rule of coalescence of final & too well and 
they therefore found it impossible to resist the tempt- 
ation of using Sandhi in the ignorant belief that the 
non-sandhi of e. wherever they found it in Sambandha 
was @ grammatical error. 


Exceptions interesting. 


(SaMBaNDHa’s PECULIARITY SUPPORTED IN 
TELUGU GRAMMAR ) 


It is wonderfully remarkable that this unique gram- 
matical peculiarity of Sambandha unnoticed by Tamil 
grammarians and unillustrated by modern poets should 
find support in Telugu grammar and Telugu literature. 
Sambandha’s peculiarity is accurately defined and pro- 
vided for in Telugu grammar and 
nowhere else and illastrated in 
Telugu literature. This support 
we derive for it from Telugu, we hail with great de- 
light for without it, it would be a very difficult task to 
convince the modern student, of the operation of the 
exceptional ru's in Sambandha. If the exception 
occurred ir a verse like Venba for instance wlich is 
well-known to the modern student we could easily 
prove the rule by a simple reference to the metre by 
showing that nonelision alone makes the line metrical. 
Bat the verses in Sambandha being unknown to us, 
it will not be fo easy to detect the operation of the 
exceptional rule by a zeference to 
his metres which are unintelligi- 
ble on account of the so many 
aberrations which abound in his metres by the iicense 


Metre must be known 
to detect peculiarity of 
non-Sendhi. 


Sambandha’s verses 
unknown to us. 
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of his times and whieh appear to us as marring the not coalesce according to tho cammon rule and if they 


harmony of the verses. 


(Tae Preouiarrry Dernen.) 

Without further remarks we proceed to point out the 
exceptional instances in Sam- 
bandha and the conditions under 
which they occur. We shall 
then examine Telaga grainmar 
and qnote from it the rule which would be found 
exactly to explain Sambandha’s poetry. 

We gnote the following verses from P@4povu so 
whero the instances in question abound and draw the 
readers’ attention to the portions underlined. 


Examine Sambandha 
first and then justify 
him from Telugu Gram- 
mar. 


Harvas. 


Spfipiuf só. 
(1) Gausia prag ty 
Qaigui Situs £n 
(2) Guisi soe p tp 
yamo serious LE 


(3) $555eos t» 
Larmo paap tp 
(4) @suiumeeus m pis 
fere eres osten. (2) 

The above verse is, we are glad to state, in a very 
easy metre which every reader may hope easily to 
understand for, as wosaid before, without knowing the 
metre it will be impossible to establish any peculiarity 
of Sandhi occurring in it, ‘The verse consists of four 
lines and each line consiste of 
two equal halves and esch half 
consists of two Demi ending 
in a ween combining together in Ce src. a. Gene- 
rally the Ist is sithey mamó or sq54*' 2, the 2nd 
&-efe and the 3rd Cgur. If the 2nd however 
happens to be swr instead of «ders the dofect is 
made up by the 3rd being t«f:or instead of Cur ro 
that the number of letters in each half may be con- 
stant viz., 9 if the line begins with $e; syllable or 
8 if it begins with Gs4 syllable. So f the Ist foot'is 
«568 i instead of aer 48i it is made up by the 2nd 
beginning with $e instead of Ces. 

Such being the metre of the verses we shall turn 
our attention to the portions 
underlined. Consider the last 
word ef the 2nd liné and the 
first word of the 8rd line. They are 4p +945 s6%2. 
The final & in 44» and the initis] vowel g in $56 do 


feotspoo8eso metre 
vxplained. 


Instances of none- 
tision of a. in, Bamban- 
dha. 


did uud^rgó Sandhi rule, the 2nd line.ending in 4s 
would lose the metre rnd become unmetrical by being 
short of a syllable. The lines with Sandhi would be 
anmetrical and read as follows : 


Curgs smoes £n 

uere Sdiijug t 
Coss seem A 

Saaud geom fp. 


The Ist line ending in 4 on account of Sandhi in- 
stead of 4 n, is clearly short of one syllable and metri- 
cally defective. 


Again we shall arrive at the same results if we con- 
sider the two halves of the 3rd line viz., 
9555íegp tp 
ELIET TLT" [37 


Here £p at the end of the Ist half and eee 
beginning 2nd half do not combine in Sandhi and the 
2 in fp and tbe e. in 2 &xe»w stand in stern opposi- 
tion io each other without elision, but if Sandhi should 
operate here the line would be clearly unmetrical as 
follows : 


g5áseag È 
pann gon gig. 


Now we quote other verses in the same memorable 
Be@t*pecuups where such 
nonelision occurs. Note the 
underlined wurde, 


Bt deem tp 
yamu wre g ip 
Que dup Ap 
Qumsses Cerise Qas aor 
wee W2iug $p 
aiso Steg tg 
Cees uspes ta 
fiere euis ptp- 


Other ins‘ances in 
same uf só quoted. 


(@) 


A045 siap £n 

wae vpuug ip 
og sss sodsug m 

ere olup £n» 
Gur@ssy sre p tp 

t 0i enia) ít ceni ef um 
Bosse urdas pis 


Bere aruia Putty. (=) 


ados ec ta 
Doais Yors 4p 
udat ubag E 
usia reg $5 
pótwi sBuos fn 
siso prep hp 
Stas Curds GS 


Seer uses OCG 8G. (e) 


rre Gung 5» 
crag soup fn 
ustom wag Èp 
usw opdug 52 
Bore ew old m LE. 
ssp rem f. 
arias GEG Cue 


een wna Sq fO». (4) 


wrOnr ewes wis 
eae oro g &p 

Cougar Csais _asem 
Cow Gees Gur. So 

ge ghb bei Biss 

= ex u6 amp jm 

arg pes JL pO» 


www wren Sam EG. (&) 


(em. e»ss mauis Gern 
ercáSui ACL (pm scs 
sero. esci Shug tp 
eqs dup f 
erem Bene ey uc Gurgen a 
eripi smaus Bo 
adh satus Ossp 


wwa war Sa Ep. (so) 


We have quoted these verses from the same immortal 
RGtpovoufPs because in no other uMsw do instan- 
oes of the peculiarity occur in such targe numbers. 
Further we are glad to note that the editors are all 
agreed as to the nopelision of final e. in these instances 
and there are no different readings or rather misread- 
ings with elision suchas we meet with elsewherc in 
other instances. The reason probably is that this 
U6. is so well-known to every reader that no editor 
or writer of manuscript dared to altor the well-known 
lines so as to give effect to the role of coalescence of 
finale. In fact in these verses there can be ne doubt 
whatever that the.e are clear instances of non-elision 
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of final e in contiayention of the ordiaary rule.of 
crrammar. 


(ConDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE PECULL.BITY OCCURS.) 

In the instances above quoted and in otheis that we 
shall presently consider, the peculiarity in Sumbandha 
is, when final e occurs “at the end of a line or half 
line, or any otbgr complete in- 
tegral part of a line where there 


The peculiarily oc- 
curs at end of a line. 
is a pause, it does not coalesce with the succeeding 
initial vowel if acy. This peculiarity has evidently 
got a reason. Each line is complete in itself and 
there is a pause in reading at theend of every line and 
there can therefore be no absolute necessity as in 
other places to combine the end of a line and the 
beginning of next line in Sandhi. 

(PECULIARITY OBSOLETE IN MODERN POEMS AND ABSENT 

IN Pre DBAVIDIC VERSES) 


Though therefore this peculiarity is supported by 
reason, yet it is surprising to note that the fastidious 
taste of the modein poets has discarded it altogether 
and we have no doubt that such a nonelision would 
now be looked upon as a gram- 
matical inaccuracy. Even so 
old a poet as Sekkilar bas not indulged in it, so far us. 
we remember and evidently therefore the peculiarity 
has ceased in his days, nor does it occur in Pre Dra- 


vidic poems consisting of such verges as Venba, agavat 
&c. 


Not found even in 
Sekkilar nor in Venba. 


(IMPORTANCE OF THE PECULIARITY IN ANCIENT LITERATURE.) 


The noncoalescence in qnestion may appear at first 
sight to be of a trivial nature and hardly worth the 
notice of tbe modern reader. To those that may be 
content with modern literature and do not wish to 
taste deeper. it may beso, But in solving many metrical 
difficulties of ancient poets, we have found the 
principle to be of invaluable help. Lose sight of this 
simple principle and you will have numerous ua- 
metrical Jines in anci.nt poets perplexing you at every 
moment and the confusion has been rendered much 
worse, mostly we believe by the editors whose know- 
ledge of grammar has rendered their edition dangerous. 

(THE PECULIARITY 18 A DRAVIDIAN PRINCIPLE.) 
| This peculiarity supported by so many undoubted 
instances in Sambandba seems to usto be a Dravidian 
principle and it is noteworthy that so many instenges 
of this. Dravidian peculiarity aeour in 894 accfao 
verses which, as we shali shew elsewhere, are énmently 
Dravidian verses having parallels in other Dravidisn 
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jauguages. Of course it will be vain to seek for it in 
Malayalam as it potsesses no ancient literature. But 

Canarese might am. We cannot understand why tle 
ord instances. peculiarity is not kuown to 
Canarese Paudits though we believe that a careful 
investigation of its ancient literature might lead to ita 
detection in a few instances. 

To understand the importance of the rule. in ques- 
tion in ancient literature, we shall here refer only to 
one instance. Teke the following verse which is of the 
same metre ds $e fepnoufso above quoted. 

,Sosscu. 
Are Ge armoo I Lud 

L. 6456) Cat eme wegen 
drai Gy Br Gus 

Qe». aer Gy simo 
ured pisó hD 

weugsesQae Gsrppeuesce s 
Brod vag uvedu 

ger u soás gs ato, 


A misreading 
in Sambandha 
pointed ont. 


(=) 
Consider the first line with special reference to the 
underlined word. The reading as given here is taken 
from uss» ape» edition. The Ist half line on scansion 
is found defective for it is 
0 ai G e—a Ly 6c 
We have here two dare with an extra syllable instead 
of two elem with a «és. We have therefore little 
doubt the reading is wrong. The correct reading 
seems to be 
adm iwwi yer® 
Aipha Gaens wees 
where the æ in æ @ does not merge in ats 8 aud 
makes the metre correct with two@eré@s ending in a 
régi. 
In this view we,are supported by the wawgpap edi- 
tion where the latter reading is given which we 
consider to be the correct one, 


T. VigABADEA MUDALIAR, B A., BL, 
(To he continued. 


TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 


The July (99) number of the Siddhanta Deekika 
‘contains a criticism of Prof. M. Sheshagiri Sastri’s 
Tamil Philology. Interesting as this criticism is, there 
ere some suggestions which are even more improba- 
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ble orimaginary than some of the statements of 
Prof. Sheshagiri Sastri. 

Regarding the derivation of Que exo, «yen, few 
alc, & & cou, Qwan, and uswa, Pundit Savari- 
rayan nppenrs to be correct maintaining thst these are 
pure Tamil words, and not tadbhavas as the learned 
professor calls them. 

If one maintains that these are corrapied forms cf 
sanskrit words, one must admit either, that before 
borrowing them the Tamils had not given erticolate 
expression to these abstract notions, or that they pre- 
ferred the sanskrit names to their Tamil equivalents 
aod that iu process of time the latter have become 
extinct. Of the alternatives the first may be dismis- 
sed for the rimple reason that words to express these 
ideas are quite indispensable to human speech, and 
must therefore be coeval with the birth of a language. 

Now if there had been pure tamil words for these 
abstrct ideas, and if they had been displaced by cor- 
responding sankrit names, they would very naturally 
either, have been preserved in some of tlíe oldest 
Tamil classics, or have left some traces at least in 
some other words in the formation of which these 
ideas were involved. Ln the absence of any evidence 
to warrant such conclusions, it is mpre probable than 
not, that there had been no pure Tamil words that 
were lost since the introduction of the alleged savs- 
krit words. Therefore weare driven to the conclu- 
sion that the words now in possesison of the Tamil 
are their own production. 

The pure, Tamil word for water is Qaaterw, which 
still conveys that meaning in Mainyalam. This comes 
trom the root Qasr transparent or bright as in Oecd 
and Qa ateh, Theiefore Qe c aw which is evident- 
ly derived from Q«« ought also to be of pure Tamil 
origin. This root has been productive of several 
words as 9a œ to grow pale or to white wash, Gec s 
to giow pale throw shame, and dæ òg to shine. 

The identity in sound and meaning between Qw 
and latin mollis or Greek Malocas might be w ziden- 
tal. In his lecture on the science of lauguage 
Vol. II, Professor Max Maller bas clesrly shewn 
(p. 363) that the Latin Mollis is derived from the 
root Mar which in sanskrit appears in Mridu — soft. 

It is however probable that Qog soft and Quiess, 
mattress may have their orig n in the sanskrit Mrido. 

It is very difflcult to draw a line of distinction bet- 
ween derivatives from eé, and sanskrit derivatives 
from Bala transplanted into the Tamil language. 
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eos right hand and «f strength or convulsion are 
pore Tamil words whose genuineness cannot” be con- 
tested. As tho root e clearly shews itself here, it 
is very probable that the abstract ndun formed from 
this phonetio type ought also io be Tamil. 
st?ength may be either, the sanskrit Bala tamilised, 
or the l'amil ees, & and u being interchangeable as 
in eg and ug. 


veiw 


Dr. Rottler in his Tamil-English Dictionary shews 
«t stua to be a derivative of the sanskritBalaka= child 
bat the difference of meaning between the two words 
seems to sanction a derivation from a& for the form- 
er word. In this connection we may also mention 
that this Doctor of Philosophy derives uswer, child, 
from the same sanskrit word. If one can prove the age 
of this word by a reference to its use in any ancient 
Tamil work as the Chivaka Chintamani, can it not be 
more reasonably derived from the Tamil uae milk? 
It is but natural to call a child a ‘liver on milk’ We 
are accustomed to such expressions as ura Gp, 
ureeesepteas and q»d»(sg.. The last word as 
well as urea are even borne as proper name, and 
appear to have originally conveyed the idea that the 
bearers of the names took a long time to be weaned. 


Even if there be a sanskrit word as Bala, meaning 
a child and derived from a different root, it would only 
prove that different words may put on the same garb 
ih different languages. The following words will best 
exemplify the truth of this statement. 


(1) English Care—M. E. Care, A. S. Caru, Cearu- 
anxiety from Old Saxon» Kara=sorrow, cognate with 
Icelandic koers-murmur, and Old High German Chara= 
a lament. Root. Gar= to cry. 


Latin Cura has almost the snme meaning but no 
connection whatever by birth. It comes probably 
from the root quaers= to seek, and means watchfulness 
as opposed to negligence. 


(2) English Call is derived from the root Gar-to 
cry and is not allied to Greek Kalein, the root of 


which Kalor Kla is found in L. Clamor, momenclator, 
and calendae 


Any attempt to connect the above two classical 
worda with their English equivalents would be in 
breach of Grimm’s Law. 


Nor is the:e any connection between the Hawaian 
Kala=to proclaim and either call or kalein. Vide 
Prof. Max. Muller’s science of language Vol H p. 314. 
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(8) Compere Kafir Beta (to beat) and English 
Beat which have accidentally assumed the same form : 
compare also Irish mac=son and tamil nsa. 


(4) Irish Bean as in Banshee resembles the tamil 
Our, but this resemb!ance vanishes when we find 
that its original is that of the Greek Gyne, Pers. Zan 
and sans. jani—a womad On the other hand Ques is 
traceable to a tamil root Cu» in Qu-@y s —to love, 
and of his root are Qu-y (desire) Qui æ- and 
Queix 0 derivatives. 


(5) The English àr as found in the river names 
as, aire, ayr, aar &c, is probably derived from Celt 
gar=violent, or perhaps connected with sanskrit ara= 
swift, flowing. 


The Tamil .44» is another form of org which 
represents «s a= water from root +=to flow, sugges- 
ted by the falling of waterfrom a height. This root is 
also met with in the sauskrit salila—water, and is the 
same as the Latin root Ru in Rivus=river and Greek 
Rheo in Rheum. The falling of water may have 
called forth this expression f-om each nation in- 
dependently of the other, or the root may have come. 
down to us as remnant of a common stock in the fer 
distant ages. 


(6) Compare Celtic Ban—white, found in the names 
of the rivers Ben, Bann, Banden and Banney, with 
Tamil Qasw from Q«s—wbite. Nor is there any 
relation between English Pale and Tamil Gev or uap. 


(7) The Turkish language itself does. not fail to. 
furnish us with similar examples. Kara in Turkish 
means black as in Karakum (black sand) and 


Kara Hissar (black castle. «@ in Tamil has 
the same weaning. Ana in "Turkish conveys 
the same idea that .we%e jin Tamil does. 


These sporadic cases of similarity in sound and 
meaning will not goto prove a common origin for 
these words as well as for the speakers of the 
languages concerned, but will only serve as a caution 
to the philologist against mistaking such identity at 
mark of cogna*ion. The relationship between any 
two languages is tested by their names for the most. 
on commobjects and attributes, by their numerals, their 
case-endings, their person-endings, their comparison 
of adjectives; their pronouns and their general 
structure. Every ope of these tests should be 
satisfactorily passed before the sisterhood of the 
languages could be admitted. Tks remark of 
Professor Mx Maller that sound etymology has 
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nothing to do with sound is the resnlt of m:tore 
judgment, nnd therefore has n claim on our attention. 
Where there are identica) roots as Val in Latin Vato 
and m Tamil ea, the fact of this existe ce proves 
how far long in the history of mankind these two 
languages or their speskers huve been separated ; 
and when there are not several such radical identities, 
it may safely be presumed that the few cared are 
accidental, the haman impulse in two different climes 
having given expression in a similar way. 


Let us now examine the list of words which Pundit 
Savariroyau hopes will establish some relaison 
between Tamil and English. With regard to thit 
alleged kinship, so eminent a scholar as Prof. Skeat 
is of opinion “ that there is no connection whatever 
of any sort or kind between English and the South 
Indian Janguages and that words in these languages 
can only be alike either when there is actual borro- 
wing as in cash (a coin of low value) and coir, or else 
By mere accident which proves nothing. at all" He 
Derther states that the resemblance would disappear 
if we could trace the words to tkeir primitive or ori- 
ginal forms. The history of words therefore is of im“ 
mense usefulness for a pbilologist to find out for what 
thought every word is a vehicle, The following 
words clearly bear out the truth ofthe Reverend 
Professor's statement. 


(1) etd comes from swe neighbourhood 
sus is probably a dorivative of the root sù or g 
close or negr as in ggex.— loseness Wefind ‘asal’ 
neighbourhood in sinhalese where it may either, bea 
remnant of Elu. which is supposed to be connected 
with Tamil, or have been borrowed from Tamil. 
gu ev comes from the same root and means a close 
relation ; hence father, brother or priest. 

Alien has a history of its own; M. E. aliene. O. F. 
alien. Lat. alienus —strange or stranger from alins = 
other cognate with Gr. allos=another and Goth. 
alis other. 


Where is the resemblance betweer alins and aw 
or their roots ? 


(2) a comes from 95s = to flow in a stream- 
let. Probably the root is ag = smallness; or + or 
@ -ztoflow. cf. aaa io ooze out. 

River-M. E. Riner. O. F. Rivere which is the 
same as span. Ribera. Low Latin Riparia=(1) shore, 
bank (2) river. from riparius adjective of Ripa-bank. 


UM M MMMMM———————————————— M 


This word has no connection with Lat Rivas a stream, 
from root Ra-Gr. Rheo and sans. sra-to flow. 


(35  &.Thisis a word which may perbups have 
some affinity to the' Sanskrit root jan or gan-to 
produce, This word is probably the ancestor of the 
following words :— 


@eru-Genus or kind ; relation. @era-the produ- 
cer, the sun. The English sun and the rauskrit 
suriya, according to Prof. Skeat, convey the same 
root idea. f 

Compare the meaning of Qe or Qeu with that 
of ‘kind’ which origivally meant genas and now 
designates also the quality of love, which persons of 
the same family shew towards one: another, or which 
one inherits by birth. If such be the origin of Ge, 
it would naturally acquire the senae of ‘sweet’ from 
that of ‘kind? From @e is derived ge, or 
fgerLus-pleasure, Qa i, the unkind, clearly shews 
the.primary idea. sy Love may be a doublet of 
Dey. sw also probably comes from this root 
and means the begetter. 


Yean or ean. Prof. Skeat makes the following 
remarks on the derivation of this word. “Here the 
prefixed Y. answers to the A. S. prefix Ge. A; 
eanian--to ean; ge eanian —to yean. We find ge-eane 
eowa=ewes great with young, Gen. XXXIII-18. 
There can be little doubt tbat ge-eane is here put for 
ge-eacne; where eacne is plural for eocen-pregnant, 
lit. increased, allied to E. Eke. Thus to yean simply 
means to be pregnant.” The Y.in this word or the 
A. 5. Ge. is a sign of the pas: participle passive, and 
is identical with the Y. in Yclept (=called) and handy- 
work. In the lutter word i sometimes takes the place 
of Y. 

Now the words are in their trae guise and we can 
see clearly that there is little resemblance between 
the two. 

(4) e@e—A variation of ege, suc’ as Moe, 
ApG; Qged, Aah; cod, Coat; a., Csc y. ; 
ume, aes. Its root is eq which .s probably connec- 
ted with (5.5. 

Roll. M. E. Rollen, O. F. Poller, F. Rouler, Low: 
Latin Rotulare-to revolve, from Rotuls diin. of Rota e 
wheel. 

(5) &s»—fProbably from the root of s@ hard for 
the idea of hardness or solidness is involved io 
* biting.’ 
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Cut. M. E. Cutten. W. Cwtwan-to shorten. By the 
way, the Tamil «4@-a knife may shew some similarity 
to the root kart-to. cut, found in Sanskrit karttari- 
scissors, and the Latin Culter—a coulter. 


(6) sæ may be related to «af-to calculate, to 
estimate, which iu its turn points back to the use of 
(sé) stones in counting. 

Caleulntion,—L. culculare-to count from calculus 
dim. of calx-» stone, furuiahes a parallel case as re- 
gards the meaning. 

«3-to learn, must have originally meant to count to 
reckon, and a% is evidently a noun derived from this 
verb. The Tamil ee» and the Sanskrit Sankhya are 
words of similar origin (The root of ee to count 
appears to be se-a sesamum seed which is a common 
standard of comparison or measurement). Just as 
ah, es, or Sankhya has acquired the meaning of 
‘thought’ so does calculation in the united states of 
America mean also intention, purpose or expectat.on. 
In spite of such an analysis as would prove «¥ to be 
an element ir sas and «59. there are some scholars 
who try to prove that it is sanskrit elements that have 
brought &bout these combinations. 


xen is traced to M. E. Kenven-causal form of cun- 
nan-to know, from the root gan which means to pro- 
duce, to be able to produce or to know (Vide Prof. 
Max Müller's science of Language Vol II p. 210.) 


Can, cor, cuddle, conning, kith and kythe are 
offshoots of this root. 


(7) ef primarily ine: ns n kind of gruel or pap 
which is sweet, from the root s&-to draw, hence 
toddy, and then honey , and metaphorically clay. Ir. 
proof of clay being & secondary meauing, we may 
stato that «ef as a rule is never used alone but always 
followed by tbe word we. 


Clay or the M. E. Clai or cley comes from A. S. 
Claeg which is probably allied to * Cleave.’ 


(8 «i belongs toa class of words which ar, 
formed by the addi.ion of 9 to some rcot, as ei9g 
wit aud c9; which are respectively derived from 
eu to live, wù or eow-black and ww or e»u-green, 
Thus ouybt this word also to be traced to a root ow 
which we find in @ef-to bathe and @ew-a pond. 
We are aware that gym is generally dorived from 
the sanskrit kula-bank or shore. 


It does not follow from what we said aboat the 
ending of gef; that al Tamil words with that 


ending are formed ina similar way. For example, 
Si which Dr. Rottler considers to be'of sanskrit 
o:igin, does not submit to such a dissection, but 
presents some likeness to the Greek. Tyios-cheese 
found in Boutyron the original of the English Butter. 


Cool or the A. S. Col is allied to Gelid frum Latin 
Gelidus adjective of Gelu-frost. 


(9) Os^é is closely connected with Qsrer-to take, 
of which there are many offspring in Tamil. What 
the framers of language meant was evidently taking 
away (life) ; compare Cs«e& and Gare which come 
from the same root and mean respectively murders 
and plague or plunder. 


The original of kill is the Scandinavian kolla-to 
strike on thc head, fiom koll-head. 


(10) How uc has any likeness in sound to 
‘Burk’ any man with a nice ear will fail to see. 
uc æ is probably auother form of ue»_=of a layer, 
and hence the external coating of trees. ‘The root of 
itis u6-to lie. Perhaps the Sinbalese Patta = bark 
may bear some relation to the Tamil word. 


The English Bark is of scandiuavian orivin 


(11) The soot of Gur» may probably have some 
relation to Bhar the root of E. Bear, L. Faro, Gr. 
Phero and sans. Bhri. 


(12) It is highly imayinary .to speak of any 
likeness in sound between Cuz; and L. Pugno. 
Pogno is derived from Pugna-fight the root of which, 
Pug, is found in Pungo-to prick, Pugis-dagger, 
Pugnus-first and Puvil-a boxer. 

Guat is a derivative of Qua@-to fight, as Caeser is 
of Qs:ev. The first meaning of Qu^» is to come 
close or to fit as iu Qur(5$4-to fit, nnd hence 
wrestling o- ‘coming to close quarters.’ Waris a 
word allied to English Worse. O. D. Werre from base 
war for wars-to twist, to entangle. 

(13) «74g presupposesa form #*éag derived 
from 2:i-to draw near. Even in the secondary, 
meaning of ' beat:nz with a stick,’ the original idea of 
contact or closeness is preserved: of. »@-to draw 
near, with sœ -to beat. 

Seyttan, A. S. form of E. Shut, is derived from 
scotan-to shoot. We shuta door by shooting a bolt 
(called a shuttle formerly.) 


(14) «@é&@ comes from the root of ser. 
Shrink is derived from A. S. Scrincat to contract, 
to shrivel up, allied to shrimp, shrivel and shrug. 
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45, foin Boxy has uot the slightest approach 
io sound tu E. Tuin, Its root ought to be sought 
for in £f to turn, change, to twist. f is perheps 
connected with Tri found iu sans, ‘Tirtha-holy water 
by washing in which onc.‘ turns’ away his sins. This 
root is preserved in almost all the aryan languages. 
The L:tin Teru conveys the meaning as SA to grind. 
The primary sense of Tero was to. pierce as in Lat. 
'l'eredo-a piercing worm, FL. Lerebra-n~ piercer or 
gimlet, Ger. Driilen, E. Drill, O. E. Thrill, "irl or 
Tirl-to pierce. Hence came the meanings of (1) to 
rub as in Lat tero, Gr. Teiro (2) to turn, from the 
rotatary motion of a drill in piercing a hole. Vide 
Smith's Latin-English Dictionary. 


Turn comes ficit da; tornare-to turn in a lathe, Lat. 
Tornus, Gr. "l'ornos-a turner's wheel, 

(16) Ceo, &p-(separation or hatred) Ge, aff 
aud WA appear to come from a common root .neaning 
to separate. or to divide. The root is probably 
imitative of the sound ur, væ heard ‘when anything 
is torn. 

The first meaning of the L. Varins, which is 
cognate with the Greck Balios, is spotted or variegat- 
ed. It is not allied to the Latin Verto to turn which 
is cognate with sanskrit Vrit-to go Vide derivation 
of E. Version in Dr. Ogilvie’s English Dictionary.) 

(17) 
spread, 


ura is probably a corruption of wze=to 
cf. aayi with aera, 

Pave M. E. Paven F. Paver L. Pavate corrupt 
form of Pavire-to beat, to strike or to. tread down. 
cf, Gr, l'aiein-to strike and sans Pavi (ce -tlinnder 
bolt.Iu is the root. 

(IS) co ner is evidently of è 
a big bowl or pot. Very likes che root is &&r-to 
make pots. 


"e origin as us e- 


Eug. Pan or A. S laune is boriowed from Lat 
Pauna through the Celtic. Panna is à corruptec 
form of Patiza from pateo-to be open, the rout of 
which is pat. This root has also given the Lat. 
patera-a saucer. Ifthe Latin Verna were derived 
from a root Pan, and were older thau Patina, we 
might, without any hesitation, admit tl.at the Tamil 
and the Latin words are two sisters long separated 
from each other. 


(19} Jp is probably the same word as Sr outer, 
hence ‘ to come out into the world’; or from the root 


Par from which the L. pareo—to come forth and 
33 
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pario-to bring forth are derived. Gug-to bring forth 
may thus be connected with this word, but, tempting 
as this derivation is, it seems more probable that the 
orginal idea of Jup is to get or to obtain, and that 
this, very naturally, gave rise to that of ‘ begetting.’ 
Further, it is possible to connect Gua —to get with'u# 
to seize. Cf. the meaning of E. Get from root ghad-- 
to seize. (Vide Prof. Skeat's Eng. Dictionary). 


Birth is a word derived from A. S. Beran-to carry 
or bear, of which Bhar is the root. It has mo connec- 
tion whatever with 82 or the IL. pareo or pario. 
Bopp's surmise however that |. Pario may be akin 
to Sans. Bhriand E. Bear is apparently contrary 


to the Law of phonetics as laid down by Jacob 
Grimm. 


120) wuwa or eue? or wuy is probably from 
ezu-green, denoting a ‘raw, being, or yeuth. Dr. 
Rottler seems to suggest some kinship between this 
word and the greek Pais, which with digamma is 
Pafies-Pavis and is, kindred to Lat. Pune 
Pu==to beget. 


from 


Boy is of Old Low german crigin where the fora 
is Boef allied to the Lat. Pupus from Pu-to beget 


How queer and unwarranted is the derivation of 
the English dny, ‘dawn,’ ‘ devil,’ and ‘diamond’ from 
a root meaning to shine. It is very strange that this 
idea has not crept into tlie.head of any leading English 
Etymologist. Day and Dawn are respectively derived 
from the A. S. Dsegday and Dagian-te become 
day. Th»y are in no way allied to the Latin Dies 
which comes from the root Dio-t? shine; for, accor- 
ding to Grimm’s Law, a classical flat like din Dies 
would be represented in Low german to which A. S. 
belongs by the sharp ¢, and in High german by the 
aspirate th, and a Low german d as in Day would Le 
represented in the classical languages by th and. nor. 
d, and in H G. by / as in tag=dey. 


Devil is a word which owes its origin to the Greek 
Diabolos ' diaballein—to throw across, to traduce, from 
dia=uacross and ballein-to throw fhe Greek word 
found its way into English through Latin Dinbolus 
and A. S. Deoful. 


In Diamond we see the Greek adamas-a very lard 
metal or stone, (from a-net and damein.-to conquer 
or tame) which ia passing through Latin leut its 
accusative adamanta to the French who shaped this 
into adamant of which M. E. adamaunt is a copy. 
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With due respect to Pundit Savariroyan, let us 
enqnire by what process of phonetic growth, or 
change, consequent on grammatical combination and 
assimilation, the root Mu brought forth (es. How 
is the presence of # nccounted for ? When derivation 
from a Tamil root is as unsatisfactory ns that from a 
Sanskrit root how are we to conclude thst the word 
is of Tamil parentage ? Besides, it must be clearly 
proved that tbis word does not appear iu very old 
Sanskrit works and that its importation into Sanskrit 
is of. late origin, before concluding that itis a 
genuine Tamil word. Or its presence in any of the 
oldest amil classics, which are supposed to contain 
few Sanskrit words, should be brought to light in 
order to strengthen one's position in favour of its 
"l'iunil origin. 

The argument that except qs and fe there arc no 
no pure Tamil words to express these ideas, will not 
hold water when we find @r@#-face and &?e uere, 
uy» or uafds —fish which are of pure Tamil birth. 


aó? fuinishes an example of the degeneration of 
words in Tamil. It appears that this word was ori- 
ginally ured for the human face without any con- 
‘omptuous meaning attached to it. We understand 
that in Malayalam this is still the common word for 
faco. Its present restricted use in Tamil is similar to 
that of the English sire and Dam; originally applied 
to human beings. It is derived, from gps-front, 
and heuce ‘ts appropeiateness to denote the fore part 
of the head, or from @e-three, to denote that part of 
the body where the three organs of sense, the eye, 
the nose, aud the mouth are located. 


ye, uate and cups come irom the root yà —menn, 
wSw comes from e»uz-black or filthy. The analysis 
of these words which mean fish, discloses that the 
tamils considered fish to be mean food. 


In conclusion of this review let us quote the four 
fundamental truths of philology which have been 
established by Professor Max Muller and which he 
thinks constitute the Magna Charta of this science, 


(1) The same word takes different forms in diffe- 
rent languages. E. G. Lat. Ipse becomes Mème in 
French and medesimo in Italian. Tho Sans Kshaya- 
phthisis is changed into ‘he Tamil su Z, «zu, es, 
ete: nnd s^a». 
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The German Baum and Zelm are kith and kin of 
the English Beam nnd Zen. 


(2) The sume word takes different forms in the 
same language. Compare wise, wile and Bet or «ved 
with Guise, Guile and Gage respectively; also the 
different tainilised forms of Kshaya with their 


original. 
(3) Different words take the samce form in different 
langunges. In proof of this statement, we have 


alrendy given a sufficient number of examples. 

(4) Different words may-take the sav.e form in 
one and the same language. 

For instance :— 

to last—A. S. gelnertan-to endure. 

last—A. S. latost-lntest. 

last—4A. S. hloest-burden. 

last—A. S. last-mould for making shoes. 


fa) 


(bhì) to count—L. computare-reekon. 


count—L. comies-companion, 
sound—a. S. sund-hale. 
sound—4A. S. sund-swimming, hence a strait 
or that which can be swuin ncross 
sound—L, sonus-tone. 


(c) 


sound—L. subandare-to dive. 
(d) #w—sans. chaye-crowd. 
$Lü—sans. saya-hand. 
*ui5—saus. Jaya-victory or lóss. 
¢wi—sans kshaya-consumption. 
#u5—n water-lily from eui water. 
éwi—sun, as husband of ‘sans) ch’haya or 

shadow personitied. 
#11i—juice or sugar is by ongin the some as 
Jaya-strength, vigour or victory 
¢uc—a garland, perhaps meant originally a 
victor's wreath or Gaver ef ion te», 

eut—a bec or couch is very probably a 
corruption, or apocopated form, of sans. 
Sayana-bed similar to that of 37. from 
sans. Dahana-burning or it is n deri- 
vative of the Tami] #7u-to recline. 


S. W. Coomaraswamy. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We are glad to announce that Dr. Pope'a Tiravachakam 
will be published before the end of 
this year and that the work is 
progressing rnpidly. 
e*e 

We publish below the letter received from the lecrned 
Editor of this Series and we are 
glad to be assured that their was 
no particular meaning in his adding 
Narayana within backets except to follow the views of 
Veshistadvaita commentators. And we assure him also 
that we are perfectly indifferent ns to by what names the 
One is denoted by any people, but we thought that when 
expounding our Tamil Veda, not only for the benefit of 
followers of this school, but for a larger public, its too 
nariow sectarian character need not be kept up, even to 
the extent of putting Narayana within brackets. Of 
course we all understand pretty fully that al) the Hindu 
scriptures are claimed as the property of all alike, and that 
all the names of God occurring in every book is inter- 
preted as the most High as postulated 5y each school. 
Even now, we think the series will improve if the practice 
is dropped. We know only too sadly that all bigotry is 
not at an end even in this fag end of the 19th century, 
and we need not place any unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of bringing abont some sort of union among the 
various Hinda religions, 


Dr. Pope's Tirurucha- 
kam. 


Nityanu Sundhanam 
Series 


Our friend writes as follows, 


"I was also glad to notice on page 84 of your Journal a 
short notice regarding the publication of the * Nityanusan- 


dhanam' series which is being edited in three Languages-. 


Tamil Telugu and Kanada with and without Enclish 
Translation, 


“White thanking you for the short favourable :eview 
you have given of the * Nityanasandhanam' Series, I 
cannot help remerking that in tbe latte: part of the 
paragraph the use of the word ‘Trick’ seems to be 
uncalled for and may be misleading to many of the 
readers of your widely circulated Journal. 


“TH. insertion of the word ‘Narayana’ in brackets was 
never intended to throw dust into the ezus of the public, but 
had only a reference to the view tnken by the commen- 
tators of Visishtadvaita school of thought, an exposition 
of which forms the main portion of the preface to the 
3rd Part. These philosophers use tbe term ‘ Narayann' 
as synonymous with Brahman, the Supreme Being. The 
insertion of the words, Siva, Jehovah, Jore, or Lord 

ve 
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instead of the term ‘Narayana’ will be found equally 
reason&bl. to fit in with Saivism or Judaism or Christi- 
anity or any other system of Religion, recognizing the 
Tripacar:ha doctrine, to denote the Supreme Being in 
such n connection. 


“Yue 10 principal Ubauishads are, as you know, a 
gieat ocean of sablime and philosophic thought, so uni- 
ve.sn! and elastic as to be found appropriately applicable 
to the Supreme Being, by any school of thought or by any 
class of Religions. Yet certain terms such as ‘Narayana’ 
‘Siva’ &c. have fourd favour with the Acharyas or 
religious expoundeis of different Samayas (cuss), who 
have adopted them more to keep company with and thus 
more easily realize Him, who is beyond conception. 
Hence nothing unreasonable can be noticed o: implied in 
the insertion if a particular Term to denote the Almighty. 
To get one's feelings ruffled in any way by noticing one 
Term instead of another as synonymous with B.shman 
is worthy only of the dark ages. Let me quote what the 
venerable saint 574107er«// says in the opening verse in 
his *mmortal work on this unreasonable fight about words 
to denote the Supreme Being. 


ees SD Congas Gere 

S59, a Qinas Qi e Ona 

Q»&(ss Agrit Osia pita Sex» Os 
and I would gladly add the Testimony of Saiot Nammu- 
war ou the same. Says ho in his 8e **u aj sb 
Un Dens i e oui unum wri.” Again in T'iruvoymoli 
"ureeu Quens4: uwii swul sinised 
605m. 


Bwni napi 8-4-10. 


“If these views be fonnd acceptable ,to you, I need 
hardly request you to be gooa enoush to do the needful 
in the matter and give insertion to the same in the next 
issue of your valuable journal w:th yourown remarks at 
the end.” 

ee 

At a meeting of the? Bombay Prarthana Samaj, held 
recently to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the death of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, the Hon'ble Mr, 
Justice Ranade made a notable speech on the progress 
^f Monotheism. After passing in review the varions 
monotheistic movements working in the country, and 
pointing in what respects they differed from one anctt sr, 
he said that the future of ‘them depended, in a great 
mesure upon their efforts they put forth to sink their 
differences and harmonise with one another. “ Work 
that has tobe done in this way," continued he, “has 


"Idealize the Real 
and Realize the ideal.” 
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I would best describe them by saying its 
ts to idealize the reul. Its othe, aspect ts 
to renlize the ideal. The work of all reform progress 
reqnires both these attempts. We have i. cll our 
concerns of life to make onrselve. feel that the real, i. e., 
the every day human life in what we live las an ideal 
of divine aspect which we should never lose sight of. 
At the same time in our admiration for the ideal, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that its basis after 
all is real, the history and the environments which 
surround us. The mistake we commit is either to make 
it too real and to forget the ideal, or to be absorbed 
iu the ideal and to jforget the real altogether. 1 shall 
take an illustration from our own practices. We have. as 
our boys grow, the feeling that they must be put to school. 
The Upanayan ceremony is intended for this necessity, 
The ceremony is intended to impress on us its ideal 
character, 7, ^, its relation with the divine; therefore 
it becomes a religious ceremony. There are among us 
who think this ideal character is not needed for a 
common every-day life concern. No greater mistake 
can be committed than such a supposition, We canuot 
make ita too religious ceremony, because otherwise we 
lose sight ^f the ideal. We cnnnot also become so 
absorbed in tle ideal as to lose sight of the fact that it 
is a boy who has to be put to school. The same remark 
apn!'es to every other concern of life, to marriage, death, 
io onr w.rshíp and our faiths. We must keep a 
full consciousness of both the ends in view, At one 
time one requires to be more attended to than the other, 
but they are both essential lt seems to me that partly 
owing to the growth of a wrong conception that the 
movement is a modern movement, a sort of a new dis- 
covery, this essential character of a historical national 
growth has nof been suff-iently realized. The ideal has 


two aspects. 
one aspect 


absorbed more attention than the real in some 
quarters. Among our orthodox classes the reverse is 
the case. The whole is real, forms, ceremonies, rites, 


precepts is all stereotyped aud formal, The happy 
medium between the two can only be found by attending 
both, to the calls of the real and the ideal. Dr. Fairbairn 
when he charracterized our people as metaphysical, while 
he claimed for the Europeans the distinction of being 
philosophical, hud had apparently this double aspect in 
his mind. When we attend to both the real and the idea], 
we understand the importance of the historical and are 
not led away by the mythical.” 
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"In an obscure niglit 

With anxious love inflamed 
O happy lot! 

Forth unobserved I went, 
My house being now at rest. 


In darkness and security, 


“Zhe Guanes By the secret ladder disguised, 
nigis e 
2M © happy lot! 


In darkness anf concealment, 
My house being now at rest- 


In that happy night 

In secret seen of none, 

Without other light or guide 

Save that which in my heart was burning. 


That light guided me 

More surely than the noonday san 

To the plaee where He was waiting for me 
W hom I knew well, 

And where noue but He appeared. 


O guiding night! 

O night more lovely than the dawn! 
O night that hast united 

The Lover with His beloved, 

And changed her into her Love, 


Then His hair floated in the breeze 
That blew from the tupret ; 

He struck me on the neck 

With his gentle hand, 

Aud all sensations left me. 


I continued in oblivion lost, 

My hend was resting on my Love ; 
I fainted away abandoned 

And amid the lilies forgotten 
Threw afl my cares away." 


The above isa poem by à Spanich mystic S, John of 
the cross, and which appears iu an excellent article by 
Miss Hardcastle, on “ tbe Function of Qnietism.” in the 
October number of the ''heosophic Review.” We invite 
comparison to Sint Theyumanavar'’s “Revel in Bliss” 
published in these pages (Vol. I. p 145) and which atrikea 
the same Keynote. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


THE VEDA'NTA SU'TL.AS WITH S’RI’KANTHA 
BHA'SIIYA. 
(Coutinued frum page S8.) 
And it is said in the world. (IIT. i. 19) 

Iu the world it is said that even in the case of 
persons of virtuous deeds such as Draupadi, one cf the 
five oblations is dispensed with in the formation of 
the body. 

And because we find (a passage in the Sruti (II. i 20). 

Moreover, we find it declired in the following 
passage of the Sruti 

“ Of all living things there are indeed three origiss 

only, that which springs from an egg  Viparous’, 
that which springs froma living being (Vivi- 
parous), that which springs from a germ "* 

Here, in the ease of the sweat-born and the germ- 
born, we find one of the five oblations (viz., woman) 
is dispensed with. 


* Chha. Up. 6-1. 
34 


MADRAS, DECEMBER 1899. 


No. 7. 


(Objection :) —In the Sruti quoted above, there is no 
mention made of the sweat-born. 


(Answer :)—The Sütraká"a answers as follows : 


The sweat-born is included in tho third word. (IIT. i. 21). 

The sweat-born is also included in the mention of 
the gerto-born. ‘Therefore the conclusion is that 
sinners do not go to lieaver, 


Adhikarana 4. 
(IIT. i. 23). 


In the preceding adhikarana it har been shown that 
in his descent from svarea after the enjoyment of the 
fruit, the sonl is accompanied with a residual Karma, 
‘The srnti declares that while descending he becomes 
ether (Akisa and so on, in tbe following words : 


He attains to a similar form. because it is reasonable. 


Then they r turn again that way as they came, to 
the ether, trom the ether Then the 
sacrificer, having become air, becomes smoke 
having become swore, he becomes mist having 
become mist, he becomes a cloud; having become 
a cloud, he rains down,"* 


to the air 


* Chha. Up. 5-10. 
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Here a doubt arises as to whether the sou’ becomes 
embodied in the ether and the like or becomes similar 
to them. 

(Piirrapaksha :) —F rom the wc.ds “ having become,” 
it appears that the soul becomes the ether and so on. 

(Siddhrinta :\—As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: When descending, the soul does not become 
embodied in the ether and so on; but he becomes 
similar to them ; for, there he experiences no pleasure 
and pain. lt is only for the experiencing of pleasure 
and pain that the soul assumes the several bodies ; and 
it cannot be that one thing actually becomes another 
thing. Hence the only rational conclusion that, while 
descending, the soul attains to a form similar to ether 
and so on. 


Adhikarana 5. 
Not very long, because of the specific mention (117. i. 23) 

A doubt arises as to whether the descending jiva 
lingers or not according to circumstances, or he does 
not as a rule Jinger at all. 

(Piirvapaksha:)—In this connection, the s'ruti 
declares that jiva attains to the state of the rice-grain 
«n?! go on in the following words : 

“They are born here’ rice-grains barley-grsins, 

plants, trees, sesamum-seeds, and beans.’’* 

Prior to this attaining to the state of the rice-grain 
ete., the soul may or may not liger iu the &kàs'a etc., 
according’ to circumstances, there being no specific 
rule as to the one o7 the other. 

( Sildluinta :)—As acainst the foregoing we hold 
as follows: Prior to attaining to the state of rice- 
graiu etc., the jiva does not linger long in the Akas’a 
and so on.—How ?—l'or. the s’ruti says that it is 
difficult to escape from the state of the rice-grain 
etc., in the following words : 

“ Thence it is very hard indeed to escape.” t 

Thus, as the jivas are said to linger long in th; 
rice-grain and the like, we have to infer that in other 


pla^es they pass on swiftly. and we therefore conclude 
that in &kás'a etc., the jiva does not linger. 


Adhikarana 6. 

(It is only a contact with the rice-grain ete.) indwelled by 
another (ji'va), because of the mention similar to the 
above. (IIT. {. 24.) 

Now a doubt arises as to whether the jíva: comes in 
mere contact with the rice-grain etc., or he is born as 
the tice-grain etc. 


* Chhà. Up. 5-10-6. 
t Ibid. 
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(Prirvapaksha :) —He is born as the rice-grain ete., 
becunse the s'ruti says that they ‘are born’ as the 
rice-grain and so on. 


(Siddhánta :)—As against the foregoing we ,hold 
as follows: The jiva comes in mere contact with the 
rice-zrain etc, in which other jivas abide. Because 
of tke s'ruti not declaring the cause of the birth (in the 
rice-grain ctc.) of the descending jiva any more than 
when passing iuto the AkÁs'a, the words of the s'ruti 
"are born” should lə understood in a secondary 
sense, Where the jiva is born as a biáhmana and so 
on, there the s'ruti speaks of the causes of such births 
in the words “ those cf good conduct,...those of evil 
conduct..." Wherefore, because of the s‘ruti deciar- 
ing that he is born only as a brahmana and soon, 
the conclusion is that mere contact is meant in other 
cases. 

(1f you say that there was) an impure act. (we reply) nc, 

because of the word (III. i. 25.) 

(Objection :}—Of the sacrificial rites which had been 
formerly performed by the descending jiv». such rites 
as Agnishomiya were impure acts, because they 
involved cruelty to animal life. To reap the fruits of 
those acts, he should be born as rice-grain ete. 

(Ansuer:)—No; for, the s'ruti declares that such 
cruelty to animals is no cruelty, in the following 
words : 

“ Golden-bodied, to the upper s¥arga does it go.” 

“ Not indeed dost thou die, nor wilt thou ruined.” 


Therefore (the descending jiva) is not born as the 
rice-grain etc. 
Tre sátrakàra gives yet another explanation 


Contact w'thithe semen-shedder (is declared) in the sequel. 
(TIT, i. 26). 
In the sequel. the sruti speaks of jiva's mere contact 
with him who sheds semen, in the following passage: 
* Whoever, indeed, eats the food aud whoever 
sheds semen, full of that does he verily be- 
come."f 
Wherefore, im the preceding case of rice-gruin etc., 
the s'ruti must mean mere contact. 


From the womb (comes) the body (111. i. 27.) 
When he reaches the womb, then alone is the body 
produced. Prior to this, there can be a mere contact, 
Thus Ends the First Páda of the Third Adhyáya. 


* Rik-eamhità 1-182.21. 
tChhà. Up. 5-10.8* 
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SECOND PADA. 
Adhikarana I. 
In *he intervenfhg state is (Jive’s) creation : indeed (the Sruti) 
says. AINI. i}. D. 

The preceding section has treated of the jiva’s 
departure und return. Here his avasthas or states of 
consciousness will be discussed. Inthe intervening 
state, ie, in svapna or dream, the Sruti speaks of 
creation in the following words 

“There Are no (renl) chariots in that state, no 

horse$, no roads Dut he himself sends forth 
(creates; charicts, horses and roads.”* 


A doubt arises ag to whether thts creation is the 
jiva's or the Paramesvara's act. 

( Párvapaksha :) —It seems to he an act of the jiva ; 
for the Srnti declares that Jiva himself who is consci- 
ous of the dream is the agent, in the following woids: 

:** Bat he himself sends forth (creates) tanks, lakes, 

and rivers. He indeed is the maker.” t 


And as the maker, some (declare), (creating the objects of desire 
such as) sons and so on. 111. ii. 2.) 
Some Upanishads declare that in Svapna the jiva 
himself is the creator of the objects of desire, in the 


following words 
“hat Purusha who is awake in us whil2 we are 
asleep, shaping one lovely sight (kima) after 

another.” t 


Here the word ‘ kiima’ must mean sons and the like, 
the objects of desire ; for, having said at first, * Ask 
for all objects of desire as you choose," $ the Upanishad 
says, by way of explanstion, “ Ask for sons and grand- 
sons who will live a hundred years," || For this reason 
also, the creation of objects in Svapna is only an act 
of jiva. 

(Siddhanta :\—As against the foregoing, the follow- 
ing is said in reply : 

But it is mere Maya, (Jiva s) by being not fully manifested. 
(1M. il, 3). 

All the objects such as chariots e-eated in Svapna 
are mere Maya, created by Isvara, not created by jiva. 
intended to be experienced by him who sees the dream, 
and ending with the end of the dream. ‘They are 


* Bri. Up. 4-3-10. 
+ Ibid. 

t Kaba. Up. 6-8. 
$ ibid 1-25. 

1| Tbiu 1-23. 


said to be mayamatra, mere may’, because they are 
Jiva can have no power of creating 
cheriots and so on, inasmuch as his unfailing will ia 
quite obscured. ‘Therefore the * Purusha,’ who is said 
in the upanishad to create the objects of desire, does 
not mean Jiva. On the other hand, tlie * Purusha’ is 
the Isvara Himself, ns the sequel shows 
“That indeed is the Bright. that is Brahman, that 
alone is called the Iminortal. All worlds arecon- 
tained in it, and no one goes beyond.” * 


very strange- 


As pointing to the same Being, the words ** He 
indeed is the maker "t refers indeed to Isvara. Where- 
fore tlie creation of objects in Svapna is an act of the 
Paramesvara. 

The Sutrakara gives the reason why Jiva's troe 
natore is obscured : 

By the will of the Supreme, indeed. is it obscured: whence, 

verily, are his bondage and the opposite state. (111. il. 4). 

Owing to the continuous current of Jiva’s beginning- 
lese transgression, his unfailing willand other (divine) 
powers are obscured by the will ot the Paramesvara. 
By the same will of the Paramesvara, caused by his 
transgression and its continuance, jiva is subject to 
bondage aud liberation, bundhu and mukti. ` ecord- 
ingly tbe Sruti says : 

** When he finds freedom from fear and rest in that 
whicb is invisible, incorporeal, indefined, uusup- 
ported, then he has obtained the fearless. For, 
if he makes but the smallest distinction in it, 
there is fear for him." 

Or it may even ba on account of contact with the body. (111.11. 5). 

The Jiva's true nature becomes obscured at the time 
of creation by coutact with inert matter in the form 
of bodies, such as the bodies of Devas, men and the 
like, while during pralaya or dissolution bis true 
nature is obscured by cootact with inert matter in a 
very subtle form, with matter undifferentiated in name 
and form. Thuas, the power of creating strange 
objects in svapna which last for the time being caunot 
exist in fiva whose unfailing will and other powers ave 
obscured. 

The Sitrakara affords another explanation : 

And foreboding indeed it is, as she s'roti says. And its 
proficients also declare. ‘J11. if. 6.) 

Svapna is indeed indicative of good or evil, as the 
s/rnti decla:es in the following passages: 

* Ibid 6-8. us 

+ Bri. Up. 4-2-10. 

£ Teittiriyn. Up. 2-7. 
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“Jf during sacrifices which are te fulfil certain 
wishes, he sees in his dreams a woman, let him 
know success from this vision in a dream. yea, 
from this vision in a dream. 

« Next come tbe dreams. If he secs a black man 

with bleck teeth and that man kills liim," and so on. 


' The proficients in the science of svapna speak of 
particular dreains which are indiestive of youd or 
evil, The objects seen in the dream are not created 
by the jita. If they be jiva's creation, then those 
objects which may forebude evil would not be created 
at all. Therefore it stands to reason that creation in 
svapna is an act of l'arames' vara. 


Adhlkarana. 2. 
Its cessation is in the nadis and in the Atman. because of its 
being declared. (III. ii. 7.) 

“Its cessation’, the cessation of svapna, here points 
to sushupti, or dreamless sleep. We are given to 
understand that during sushupti jiva sleeps in the 
padis (tabes in the puritat (pericarciuin,, and in 
Brahman, as the following passages declare : 

“Ard "when a man is asleep, reposing. and at 

perfect rest, so that le sees no dream. then ho 
has entered into those nadis (tubes)."t 


* Next when he is in profound sleep and knows 
nothing, there are the seventy-two thousand 
pasis called Hità, which from the heart spread 
through the body. ‘Through them he moves 
forth and rests in the surrounding body."t 


* When a man sleeps here, then, my dear son, he 
becomes united with the Sat, the 'l'rue."$ 


There arises a doubt as to whether jiva sleeps in 
any one only of these, or in all of these together. 


(Pirvapaksha .}—It is in some one ouly or other of 
the places (nádis etc.) that jiva goes to sleep; for, 
sleep which has to be produced is but a single purpose. 
Just as, when the Veda enjoins “let him sacfifice with 
rice,” and “let him sacrifice with barley " we unders- 
tand that .hey form two alternative courses open, 
since the cake to be produced is but one purpose, so 
also, sleep which has to be produced being but a 
single purpose, it may be served by any one only of tke 

* Chha-Up. 5-2-9. 

+ Aita. Aranyake. 2-2-1-16, 17. 

t Chha. Up. 8-6-3. 

§ Bri. Up. 2-1-19. 


places; the jiva may at one time sleep in the nadis, 
at another time in the Puritat, at another time again 
i. Brahman. So that it is proper to understand the 
sruti to mean that they are alternative cases, 
(Siddhánta ;) —'lhe :'ruti means their conjunction. 
--W hy ?— lor, more purposes than one have to be 
served. ‘To explain Nadis serve as a means, as 
passages by which jiva goes to Brahman dwelling in 
the heart. Jíva may sleep in the Puritat and Brah- 
mau at the same tine, the Jast two forming as it were 
a hall and a bed therein. Thus, jiva approaches by 
ineans of nàüdís and reposes in Brahman in the 
Puritit; so that, the different places serving different 
purposes, à conjunction of them all is meant here. 


For this reason also: from Him is the waking. (J1i. ii. 8.) 

** When they have come back from the True, they 
know not that they have come back from the True.” 
In these words the s'ruti d«clares that jiva wakes 
from Bralunan. Therefore the conjunction (of all 
the places) must be meant here. lf, indeed, an 
alternation is rueant. then the interpretation is open 
to eight objections. To hold, in the first place, as 
one of the alternatives, that jiva lies in the nadis 
only at one time, is to detract for the time being 
from the prima facic authority of the statement that 
he lies in the Puritat and Brahman, and to admit 
that they are false, which no one ever suspects. And 
then again to hold, as the second ‘of the «alternatives 
that jiva lies in the Purítat and Brahman is to grant 
to the statement the authority denied to it before aud 
to deny the falsity which was ascribed to it before, 


Tbus to interpret the passage as pointing to an 
alternation is to subject the statement that Jiva lies in 
the Puritat and Brahman to four objections : the 
abandoning of what is prima facie evident, the admit- 
ting of what is not evident, the admitting again of 
what has been abandoned, and the abandoning of 
what has been admitted. Similarly, it may be shown 
that the sthtement that jiva lies in the Nadis is subject 
to the same fogr objections. Thus the interpretation 
of a passage @s pdinting to alternation involves eight 
objectionable points. "Therefore, when a conjunction 
is possible, it is improper to resort to alternatíon. 


A. Man'apzva ÉA'sTRI, B. A. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
oF 
ARUL NANTIIL SIVA CHARIAR. 


ADVAITA LAKSITANA —SUTRA il. 


Adikarana. I. 
(Continued from page 0134.) 


Gor's Iursrnox ‘to THE WORLD. 


(h &2 eor wre, Cavour, v. genni, 
Shen qu 
esu ura, sein de, Fer Sm 
ILLE sexi, 
tease, dar Ia saco mirus 
dan 33 are. 
Eoi F M68, FH mum, 
Sus Osea. 
One with the world, and different, and both, 
light transcendant, 
The Lord who guides souls innumerable, in obedience 
to His Will (Agnja) aud cach oae's karma ; 
The Nirwala Being, untunched by the defects of 
His creatures ; 
Supreme He stands, secoudless, pervading all. 


The 


Note .—The author expands this one verse into 95 stanzas and 
the division by commas shows the various parts of the same, The 
primary division is into t adikacanas, and the reader is asked to 
follow this with the Sivagnanabotha Sutra and churnika andadi- 
kuranns and illustrations. We pive very few notes, as the sub- 
ject is more or less fully treated in my edition of. Siragnanebathin, 

We will also refer to the leaders which appeared in the pages in 
this Mazuzine in Vol Ilon“ Mind and Body" “The two Geras” 
“Ged anil the. World” pp I3, 67, 37. AU knowledge is roative, 
and the &ue purpose of Philosophy and Religion is to seek the 
relation that subsists between man and the world and God ; and 
from tho relations deduced we proceed to govern o ir life and vuide 
our actions. In discussing these relations. some people deny the 
existence of some: ove or other, some all. of. these tnings; aud some 
in doing so, assert the identity of the with the other. Most 
people do not however keep the livixions and subdivisions separate, 
and they confound and confuse some and all of them. 
ehall state some of these questions distiuetly, 


Now we 


l] Whether the existence of all or. any aye or any two is acep- 


ted or denied? 


2. Whether between any two. 

Q) Both are regarded as substances. 

(2) Or both are regarded only as phenomena. 
(3) One is substance and the other phenomena, 
(4) One is substance, another is attribute. 


3. What is the relation between these sets. 

(a) Whether order in place. Coexistence. 

(b). Order in time, Succcasion, or cause and effect. 
(e). Or ony other. 
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4. Whether (1) as between gübstance and attribute, substance 
and phenomena, cause and effect, substance and canse alone aro 
real; attribute phonomena and effect are unreal, (2) whether the 
latter are real, aud the former unreal. 


All these are distinet questions and require distinct answers. 
Aud if one wishes tu be exact, lie must try and answer these ques- 
tions. 


The 2nd Sutra js the Sutra which discusses this Relativity, Ogr 
this relation is Advaita, This .ldvaita relation differs 
from that of every other school, though it shows the way io reaon- 
eile all these sechouls by accepting the element of truth contained 


inch. 


name for 


MAYAVADI’S OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


2. When all the vedas proclaim the Oneness of 
Gud without a second why do you postulate a second 
by speaking of His Presence in Souls? No. You mis- 
read the Vedas. They only declare that there is only 
(tue God. His relation to the souls is that of the letter 
(A) to other letters. 


Gop Is ALL AND NOT ALL. 


3. As the soul is attached to its forms and organs 
(physical body) and is yet separate from the body, so 
also is [sa attached to the souls. However, the souls 
cannot become God, and God cannot becoine the souls. 
God is oue and different from the souls. 


2nd Adikarana. 
How Gop ACTCATES SOULS AND KARNA. 

4. This Soul, subject to good and bad Karma 
endures birth and death, and pieasure aud pain. The 
soul enjoys the fruits of Karma through the Power of 
God, in the same way, as a King metes out reward and 
punishment in this muudan^ world. The frnits cannot 
attach to a future birth by the appropriate bodies etc. 
of their own force. 


Tur LokavaTHa's OBJECTIONS. 


9. If you object to the existence of. Karma, by 
saying that both pleasure and pain are only natural to 
us, then natural characteristics must be harmonious. 
Men should not be subject to pain and pleasure whicb 
differ. You again point to a natural fact such as water 
bccoming fragrant when flowers are soaked in it aad 
becoming warm when heated. 


Man ts DIFFERENT FROM HIS ATTACHMENTS. 
AND MUST BE INTELLIGENT. 


6. Just so; the water becomes fragrant or hot, not 
by its own nature but by its attachineuts. So also the 
two Kinds of Karma become attached to the soul, 
Pains and pleasures caunot attach themselves toa 
non-intelligent, nou-conscious substance, 
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ANOTHER OWECTION. THERE IS NO FUTURE 
STATE. 

7. Itis agnin objocted that a man's effort is the 
cause of his earning wealth and enjoying pleasure. The 
indolent cau never gain nor can tney enjoy. If other- 
wise, persons must secure wealth, who do not possess 


ivdustry and effort. 


THE SAME ANSWERED. 

8. To this we reply that a man's effort or indolence 
is the result of his previous Karma. Then again, when 
a maa is most indostrious in the pursuit of wealth, 
suddenly he becomes indolent. Then again wealth 
secured after great effort is suddenly lost by fire or 
theft etc. Besides, the most indolent are also rolling 
in luxury. 

How Karya acts, 

9. Gain and loss and pleasure and pain, age and 
death all these six become attached in the womb. He 
must go through these of a necessity. They are ihe 
result of the Karma effected in a previous birth. Results 
of present Kama will be manifest ina future birth. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


10. Karma being acts of the body, how was the 
body caused you ask. The karma ofthe last body 
causes the new body. They are mutually connected as 
cause and effect, as the seed and tree mutually cause 
each other. 


How OUR FUTURE IS FORMED. 


11. If past Karma is eaten in this birth, how do 
you get seed for a future birth you ask. This Karma 
consists of acts producing pleasure or pain. These 
acts caused the present body and in performing them 
agaio, other acts are formed. It is impossible to act 
without giving rise to other acts. Hence the connec- 
tion. 

THE A3ovt POINT ILLUSTRATED. 


19. As the froit of husbandry yeild us food for 
present enjoyment and seed for tomurrow, so also, our 
acts also account fo: our present :njoyment and fcrm 
seed, the fiait of which will be enjoyed in a- future 
virth. This is the eterual order of Karma. 


Notes:—The three kinds of Karma and their definition have to 
be borne in mind. Sanjita karma follows one from birth to birth. 
Prarapta karma ie formed out of Sanjita ond is the direct cause of 
the body and worlds and onjoymei te one is born to in tho present 
existence. Aknmia Karma is tho seed gathered for a future sowing 
while so enjoying. From the beginning of this adikarna to this, the 
Biddantis position is established as against the Eokayata. 


mend their way’ and do right. 
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GooD AND BAD KARMA DEFINED. 


13. Karma are either good or bad, performed 
wivhout harmony by the mind, speech and body. By 
good karma you do good to all sentient creatures. , By 
Bad karma, you injure »1l. The Supreme Lord under- 
stands your deserts and makes you suffer pleasure or 
pain accordingly. 


Norrs:—-The definition of Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, 
Punyam nid Papam as herein given has to be noted carefully. It 
is the doing of acta which give pleasuro or pain to all and every 
sentient creaturo within one’s own sphere, and one’s own pleasure 
and pain fs also involved. Hnmanity in so tied thai one cannot 
think of his own good or his own loss absolutely. It is only when 
a man judges of his act in their effect on the whole of humanity, 
that he can be judging rightly. In our view of Punyam and Papam, 
the doing of good is enjoined as a positive duty, as much as the 
refraining from evil or injury, The list of 32 Dharmas or charities 
contains every one of those active duties which a mau can think of 
to benefit his fellow creatures by removing their sufferings and 
adding te their pleasure, The sole trait of the Saintly consists in 
their over flowing Love towards humanity and their pain and sorrow 
at their fallen brethren. 


soris 


yer egiw Daagcggtue Gs gays 
Saiat Umapathi. Head my further observations at pp 199, 200, ir 
Vol J. I was most pained to see the phrase “ desiring the welfare 
of all” in Gita chap V. 25 most sapiently explained ro mean * injur- 
ing none" This sort of tendency marke the downward fall in Hindu 
Ethies and some of the reproaches levelled at Hindu Quietism are 
not altogether undeserved. Who could do a greater harm to society 
than by the perverted expianation of the Gita passage as given 
above? A positive injunction te do goot ro all is construed into a 
mere negative injunction to injure none. And how can troubles 
of the sinning and sorrowing humanity ruffle the undisturbed 
calmness of such a saint? We have elsewhere pointed ont that 
such a calmness will nou prevent a man from a rebirth but it 
only presages the storm thur is to follow, Wue, Woe to those who 
would follow out such views of eilimness and saintliness, ! ! ! 

LJ 


Lt. The Purva Mimansaka’s objection answered. 


How does God mete out the frnit of 
ask. 


Karma you 
He does so, as He pervades all and out of his 
Love to his creatures, so that they may attain freedom. 
He blesses those who «lo good and'affliets those who do 
wrong. 


Gop's wavs 
15 It is owt of "Iis Love, He punishes the wicked. 


He punishes thbse who do wrong and mnkes them 
All his acts therefore 


ARE ALL LOVE. 


How out of His Love 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


16. Parents chastise their refractory children. 1s 
this not out of love? God’s anger is also similarly 
manifested. 
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FuRTGeR OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

17&18 Acts themselves produce fruits; no God 
is necessary you say. Bot these acts themselves ae 
lost to view evan here. You further instance manure 
and medicine which die and prodnce results. But 
this rule does not hold gool in every case ; as when 
you give food and betel to a starving man. 


FURTHER ANSWERS. 

19. Further the example of manure and medicine 
ig not a proper one. Bnt if you still say there are 
instances where acts performed in one place produce 
fruit in another, such as gifts bestowed here at yajuas 
etc, yet these are found to. perish even here. How 
can they produce effects in an another world? 


The same argument continued. 


20. You say that all these acts leave their impress 
on the doer’s mind, and are reproduced from the misd 
in another birth. If so, sir, the heaven and hell and 
earth attained to by the virtuous and vicious resolve 
into your mind and they were born again from vour 
mind. My dear sir, your words are wonderful.! 


Gop 13 THe SuvgEME Law. 

21. The gift and giver. the rites aud receiver, all 
perish ; as such an Eternal Knower who can znete oui 
good and bad is necessary. All good actions are the 
ordinations of god. He who follows His Law, will 
also be freed from his disease. ` 

How ? 

22. Souls enjoy alone in conjunction with body 
and organs, place and time and order, action ind 
object ; all these latter are non-intelligent and caunot 
attach themselves to the Sovl of their own accord, 
The soul being bound cannot choose these of its own 
power. As such the Infinite Being brings about their 
union by the Supreme Power of His Law, (Agnja 
Sakti) and out of His Supreme Law. 


Love 18 Law. 

23. Good behaviour, Love, Grace, A 
ous reception, amity, good sense, blare pl iss austerity, 
charity, respect and reverance and intelligent truth- 
falness, faultless Sannyasa, humility, if these constitute 
blameleas Virtue, they are also the ordinances of the 
Loving Lord. 


Bra, courte- 


J. M. N. 
(To be Continued.) 


————— 


THAYUMANAVAR POEMS. 


(Continued from page 95). 
$57 Guerin swr sR mow p 
wma Guia fo aw won u) 
wir gy GasQus are ut enu 
ups gs hampu pS Qu 
uf ur dag. siy Quam 
mou pipaa ormu wD 
uT urGzex adis ess scr 
unir spod genes 
ess as sdue Ug Comey 
Sax owu say 
Qeréve» Cagpiams sive» as aens 
Qesév gs ormuSg JédnQuwer 
Aje ous. wwa Curas 
zod Gera Gu Cu DaI 
Qgfa «du Jaw Cowie 
One Cargus sioe (450) 

130. O Chithananda Siva of all gracious ltlà ! O 
The Pure Unknowable Parabrahinam ! The aim of 
my embodied existence is, I see, that 1 should, by 
means of satric predominauce, place myself in the 
turiya state of Thy Thought of perfect innoc^nce* 
like that of a mad man or ħa demoniac or a child and 
become absorbed and self-devoted to the school of 
Thy devotees, quite regardless of the circumstances 
of this mundane life; but, vet, how was I destined ty 
struggle and get through tbis illusory maya --orld ? 
Its natural history is greater than the Mahabharata 
or the allegorical story of the brahmin named Káti.t 

Will Thou tell me how 4 did deserve this con- 
ditionality in spite of Thy Resplendent Eternal 
Existente as the Inner-Soul to vhe universes ? 

Is my inind to be doomed to such allurement still ? 
Ob! Lord, is this the reward doc io one who is 
possessed with absolute reliance on Thy Grace ?7 

ues gys 6s euu Oslo e $605 
diuinis Gesa Qm ar HOw 
urs 555050 ats sisa dO 
us,» misao GELS 
sup 6g prr are PITT RIA IT 
FI piu: Qui sr. rus 
gels Gouwe £p prami 
eara byl Caritas 
^ © Vide 129th verse with notes. 
+ This is 28rd story in the Gnana Vasishta 
f The saint in verme 190 and similar verses simply 


his 
anxieties to the Bupreme at the same time alive to Bg oer dem 
evila of maya and the effects of hia own karma, 
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eran uvésog Br eimessQanO 
Qurer Gisu geri geCu 
sja f55eg eau sse 
Geran Gess Siuta ih 
Qrar (esha cps was CPP 
Caig «s nue eme (C euer 
Qafa apelu Syu Guuwo 


Ppa Gssgu SareCn. ($9) 


131. O Chithananda Siva of all gracious lili! O 
The Pure Unknowable Parabrahmam! Glory be to 
Thy pure everlasting grace, O The wearer of the 
cool mbon on Thy Braid! I do always adore Thy 
manifestation as Holy Dakshisa-Murty under the 
sacred banyan tree in the North in order to symbolize 
by Thy Chinmudra the blessed Mauna-Gmana to the 
Great sages Sanaka &e , which unveiled at once the 
real moaning of the sacred werd.* Ah! adminable 
were its results! The god of death, Yama, withdrew 
from his erue) work and confined himself to his buffalo. 
All alien religionists themselves down 
shame-faced say, the unholy sAhambrahmavadinst 
calling themselves the ninmala God ; or those quibbl- 
ing bigots who indulge themselves in vain contra- 
vers’-s with jugglery of technical words. 


humbled 


HAT 1 Lj VOT LD 


Agiiturrs Aud. 
4,717 qaem enum EI wre 
e &w 7er QuryGurgour eaeru.n enr 
Quarum yBOupD awu coda 
(542.8 092.0 Qurama (puts s. CU 
arni upéGas@ar Geser Qw er 
Ue) Sue» foarte. awae wnGuré 
C5a19 qeiaGumeg esse sna 
Bs pater esgous Ozgces dk Qr, (ame) 
A'gára-Bhuvanam |The manifested world) 
The Secret of Chithambaram. 

132. O Thou most devoted Friend of Thy lovers 
who are sccomplished by the uttering of the Holy 
Syllable in unive:sal Yoga ana to whom theretorex 
this manitested world has become the universe of 
eternal bliss! O Thou Friend of even me! 


* It can be understood only by the initiated. 


It is by bhavana (Conception) that bhavanam is attained by 
the help of the Divine Arni. TVi-oretore try and try over and over 
agaiv to see the Lord of Love in all and all will become to you 
the Lord, the Brahm. Sve the wasp called * Vetuvan’ P. c. f. Notes 
to verse 95. |: ; 
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O Rock of endless Bliss, Thou pervadest the whole 
universe of body and souls even as the sweet fragrance 
cë the half-opened buds beautifully shaped like the 
tinkling bells. 

ambiguos wiro nw y SI Quer 
unis avr ess Osli 
ger behiAem urágrwnu& GG enli ne 
est san we Ganso raysgs CCa 
Serio rg wre Gur aoc wnaczem 
Beruagps emonoss SESH mas ge 
smigo seaGuser mao ay Ger 
sudas ena$5sá «ou Cup. (4mm) 

138. © The animating Principle of all co-existent 
souls in all their different conditions of existence ! 
O The Eternal Ananda! O The Absolute Intelligence 
beyond all methods of logic! O the limitless Satasat* 
with no Below nor Above! O God illumining the 
Glorious Temple of Grace! O The Supreme Honours 
Thou hast chosen to exalt me and place me in 
the beatific region of Thy devotees, so that I might 
not bear the pain of deer separated from its 
kind. 

O Thou Fruit of Bliss supreme generated out of 
Thy own Grace !t 

Cupim sp vgpoeer za ugs sored 
Cufer:s wrea6s Qumsda Quen 
Syt p Di cs éCa Quest a Gach be 
Gowo er suo Qeu wiwu 
a 9em $ gu S01 55 ouwe Cer wed 
ge»Da ndm d ofer (eer den» 
Avo $ guo qms ceu sou Casu. 
ws storys Os issu onp Cu 

124. O Boundless Ananda of endless Beatitade 
that dost trifle away al the excellent gifts of this 
sadhan« world ! 


* The epithet ' Satasav' ir generally applie? to jivatmas or souls 
in this school. But the saint beautifully uses the term to devote 
the Paramatma (Supreme Siva) also. 4 jivatma ia from the 
stand puint of ita anubhava galled ‘satasat’ (satasat); for, in the 
course of &idana or evolution it is one with 'asat' (maya world) 
and in the Sadhin or ÁAdvoita Sivasayujya Mukti it becomes one 
with sat (God), Likewise the Supreme Paramatma may, from the 
stand point of drdupava, be called 'Sataeat' too ; for, He is one 
with aima in its bhanda state — e. one with ‘asat’ or ignorance 
though free (row it and in Hie Anugraha He is one with a Jivan- 
Mukta (emancipated atma) in its (atmas) bright state of Sira»ayujya 
i. e. one with ench goul-asat though untainted by it, 

+ The Pará-sakti though inseparable and indivisible from Parama 
Siva (Supreme Sat), Yet Parama Siva is said to be independent in 
nature and existence and power and the Para-sakti a dependent on 
Him (Vide ‘Gouri-lila Samandizha Moortham’ in Siva-Parakra- 
mam. 
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O Providenti4] Lord that dost. out of pure Grace, 
constrain Thy advanced Siva-yogius towards Thyself! 
O Blissfal Omuipresence resting beyoud the plane of 
maya which is replete with millions of illusory pheuo- 
meua ! 

O The Ancient Resplendent Love* of Bliss wkere- 
in do merge the myriads of different creeds just 
like the rivers empty themselves into the Great Ocean ! 


Puts Oop vga Sop Ce us 
amus pde ex(p&crem Sob,» 316 
Qusws& &exolko ud Gori argu 
Quol og o eniargso Cow sias 
engaGus es $i 2ecei et wal al ipe 
senem(y. 6$ Boum s amas Copa 
Cws&&er ws Bown Gwiw Ciit 
Qawra wia Dar enn Sue wpa. (sre) 


O the Ninmala one, possessing the Diviue G gace and 
weariug the cool moon as Thy Head ornament ! Thou 
didst manifest ‘hy spiritual nature to Thy devotees 
under the banra: tree in the No:th and revealed to 
them Thy sacred symbol of rhinmudra which changed 
and deified their human natnre. ‘This silent teaching 
of Thine disclosed to us at ouce the final Truth that 
the next step or Sadana to moksha consists in the 
harmonious state of Thy Silent Meditation, 
wherein alone Thou wilt be manifest and discernible 
to Thy devotees. And Thou wilt not show Thyself, 
O The Eternal Immutable Lord, either t» the rare 
Vedas or to the different religions not two of which 
agree in Thy worship or to thoxe obstinate contraver- 
sinlists who simply contend avninst one another in 
words or indulge themselves in bare faced techin- 
calities. 

R. Suoxsccam MuDALIAR. 
(To be vontinned.) 


* When love to all creatures increases, thr love lcaves the lover 
in tho common platform where all creeds and Ail religions. become 
tratts and truths of various stages i.e. Doea murga; or Saha 
marge ; or Satputra marga—all which lead to tate Highest Truth or 
Btage the San-marga. So the several religious schools or faiths ure 
mere steps lower than the higher one and each lower step cannot 
be avoided jnst aa much as Loy-hool cannot have been avoided in 
attaining the old nge. Thus cvery lower step is n necessity to 
reach the higher one and al) the lower steps are indispensable to 
eouls for getting at the Highest Sanmurga aforesaid, whereby alone 
the Parabrahmr..a can be reached. 

36 
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PURRA-NAN-NURRU. 


Tar Four Hunpgev Lynics. 


Bv G. U. Pork, M.A, D. D. BALLIOL Coit, OXFORD., 


The Pandiyan, Nedum Ceriyan, 


lw considering the kings and chieftaius colebrated 
in ancient Tamil song the first place must Le given to 
this great king and hero,—thk Pandian Nedum 
Ceryian, whose praises are sung also in the ‘ten Tami] 
Idylis.'* ^ He is said to have gained a great victory in 
early life at a place called Tala? Alanyanam, where 
he defeated the Cera and Cora kings, and seven other 
of the minor majesties of the south. He is landed by 
four minstrels in this collection ; but the latediubented 
Snodaram Pillai Rai Bahadur, published articles in 
the Madras Christian College Magazine (March and 
Angust 1691‘, in which, with au abstract of the 
lengthy poems in this king's honour (fonud in Patta- 
Pa’ttu), a summary of his history is given. Nothing 
could really illustrate the life and condition, of ancient 
South Jodia like a full and literal translatio, of a! 
that has been sung in honour of this alirost forgotten 
chief and warrior. It seems humiliating to recoid the 
fact that his name is found in no list of the Pandiyan 
ralers, aud we are left to conjecture ihat it is but an 
epithet applied to him, while his real name kus perish- 
ed.’ ‘Ceriynn’ meass * the Flourishing,’ and is a 
title giver to any of the Pundiyas, or Madura Kings; 
while * Nedum" mereiy means ‘till’ or ‘great.’ He 
is raid to have been a great friend of poets, though 
nothing of his own has been preserved save one small 
but beautiful lyric. (72.) His generosity was yreatiy 
celebrated. 


The following lyric is addressed to this king bya 
poet, of whom nothing is known except the two poems 
in this collection. The verses in à remarkab way 
illustrate the supreme importance to the people of 
South India of Irrigation Works, which the pocet ia 
most anxious to impress upon the youthful sovereign, 
who was more given, it may be, to the shedding of 
blood, than to the construction of works for tlie dis- 
tribution of water-to the fields of his subjects. 


* This is the famous Pattu-Pa'ttu, or ten sone. à “They ‘are by 
different pects. In the paper on Kabilar an account of onc of these 


ie given : ‘the highland song." 
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The vast importance of irrigation has been recog- 
nised by all rulers of South India, thongh their cons- 
tant wars have often prevented treir Jong efficiently 
what tbey knew should be done. This piece is in 
Tamil a really magnificent bit of sage advice, ex- 
pressed in highly poetical and forcible terms. The 
whole land wus then as now divided into ‘the good 
land’ (Nanjey), or the alluvial soil along the banks of 
rivers and in the deltas, which could always be irri- 
gated, provided the necessary reservoirs and anicuts 
were provided; and ‘the poor land’ (Punjey), which 
was solely dependant on rain. Very extensive irriga- 
tion works were carried out by the ancient kings of 
South India, who had at their disposal large treasures 
and an immense amount of forced labour; but the 
works in the delta of the Godavari and in the districts 
through which the Kaviri and its tributaries flow, are 
unrivalled in any age of South Indian history. 
Wherever this is attended to, the Government will be 
successful in securing the happiness of the people, 
who will not be ungrateful to those that secure their 
temporal weltare. An old Indian almost grudges any 
expenditure on the part of the Government which does 
uot aid in bringing out the wonderful resources of the 
lauu. The great remedy against famine is, and always 
bas been, irrigation. Considered in this light, this 
old lyric possesses singular interest, 


On the Necessity of Irrigation. 
(P. P. 18.] 
‘Descendant of the Mighty Ones, who put beneath 


their feet 
The wide extended earth, girt by the roaring sea. 
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Ten times a hundred million years 

Prolouged be thy mighty sway ! 

Thou art the victor king of the city rich, 

Whose moat is filled with both small ana great, 

Whose mighty guarded wall to heaven uplifts itself ! 

Dost Thon desire the wealth of all this world 

And of the worlds beyond 

Or wish to overcome «]l Kings 

And hold them ’neath Thy sway ; 

Or seek for glory and good renown ? 

Then Mighty Ruler, listen to my song, 

Who give to frames of men the food 

They need, these give them life ;— 

For food sustains man's mortal frame. 

But food is earth with water blent : 

So those who join the water to the earth 

Build up the body, and supply its life. 

Men in less happy lands sow seed, and watch to skies 
for rain, 

but this can ne'er supply the wants of kingdom and 
of king. 

Therefore, O Cerivan, great in war, despise this not ; 

Increase the reservoirs for water made. 

Who bind the water, and supply to fields 

Their measured flow, these bind 

The earth tothem. The fame of others passes swift 


away. 
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THE 
LIGHTOF TRUTH 
OR 


Siddhanta Deepika. 


MADRAS, DECEMBER 1899. 


————— ——— _... 


SAINT APPAR. 
j 


II 

The spot at which our saint landed after escaping 
the perils of the sea is called still to this dax «er 
Gurdi rs» ouo, “ The village of landing." And 
it is a remarkable fact how many of the incidents in 
the lives of our saints have left their mark onthe very 
geography of Soath India; in addition to the fact 
there are local celebrations in almost every shrine 
where these incidents have taken place. And we 
offer this fact to those who would deny the antiquity 
of these saints and their influence or. the land and the 
people. We will refer to more such facts as we 
proceed. 

On landing he was met by a most joyous and enthu- 
siastic crowd of devotees and taken to the shrine of 
Tirupadiripuliyar (New Town, Cuddalore) where he 
lovingly addressed the Unseen Helper in the following 
words. 
wage; wrQuerd Qeba»sujwra er Cape Don eno; 
CMY yosoumM p pastga wer 5.5 ar oh (més 
Gaag Pmnwais sare vur Ehi yi s 
Qsrer S pamor Sisma saan Curae. 
He our Mother, and Father, He our brother and sister 


He, The creator of the three Worlds, if we can 
remember iu our heart, 

The Beloved of the Gods and the Dweller of the 
Flower City. 

Will be the Unseen Helper of all. 

Paige euemisá QOs Gu Os Passives E 

£655 alitanáGs o sexu 80 ser ums Gu E Sz 

Quos: etáags és Qhi ar UaAiuyA ys 

Dois uu. Qu elici Sermo esCsss p2srerGer. 
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Troubled by the evil ways of the bigoted Jains 

I reach Tny Feet, the Source of all Salvation 

Thou didst smash the hody of the evil Raksh»sa who 
shook the Rock 

Save me, Thou Dweller on the Fiowery City from 
futnre birth. 


This last stanza by the way among others clearly 
refers to the fact of his having been a Jain vuce, aud 
having come back to the fold of Hiuduism again. From 
this place he wentto Tiruvadigai, where the. people 
gave him a most magnificent reception, and visiting 
the God of that place, he expressed in the Hymn that 
he sang there what every one who has gone through 
the same sad experience, must have felt. 


Oa Seis aj adara Oyos dir: grin 
Oar Ger 2 a 

"Quir B uis e. ener sya comi Burlars Quserbi ni a 
e»? qsipsáantbr 

BaD ho? pooagets wBwarwwenrs 
wots sae APT oor 

erf Deu. v6 g0%er afa» pare» oe ke Caer ipQu ep eir 
Uem Eps «nC». 

He asks indeed how he, poor self, ignorent of his 
own bondage and the cause thereof, could have ‘or 
gotten the God of Gods, The Golden One, T'he imper- 
ceptible, and the Glorious and Infinite Being, and 
should have spoken ill of Him too. 


The tortures he inflicted on our saint and the miracu- 
loug escape be bad from them all, and his far spreading 
fame soon created a revulsion in the King's feeling 
towards him,and he also revert»d to Hinduism and visit- 
ed our saint at the very place. Asa reparation for his 
past misdeeds, he built a new strine called Gav grade 
æsi, Ganathara Vichchuram, out of the materials of 
the demolished monasteries at Pataliputra. 


Aud Saint Appar from tbat time afterwards till his 
final release from this mortal coil, commenced his 
preparations from shrine to shrine meeting dev^tees 
everywhere and confirming them in the faith and 
enacting sundry miracles, but above all uttering things, 
and leading a life of extreme simplicity sud parity 
which must have won for him more hearts than all his 
miracles. 


At Tirutunganai madam, he prayed to God that he 
may be marked with the trident as a symbol of his 
having been saved. He wss soon attracted to the 
Great Temple, Chidambaram and he visited it again and 
again in his wanderings. And our sacred historian is 
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himself in raptures in describing his first visit, and 
the rhythm of the verses is that of a triumphal 
march Lis slight touches at painting the scenery 
that met our saiut’s eyes as he neared Chidambaram 
aro excellent. And who is not aifected even to-day as 
one sits in a railway train, and nears the place, and 
the group vf some of the most magnificent Towers 
rising out of a deuse shade of Palm grove with the 
greenemerald of Paddy fields circling all round, 
the effect is really wonderful to behold ona mind 
attuued to the beauty ot nature. 


And his first verse in the hyam addressed to God 
Natarajah strikes the Keynote of ube inystery of this 
Temple itself. 

usswd utc Gc ug sm uote 
e$8eyp usss Gam cras dab dap wno 
(S sex (jppgsarg d wine sages» 
Assia ÀE N yg.u) Os» c as FHT D. 


As ignorant people think, He is not the saguna 
Brahm but the supreme Being (Para) Himself. At 
the same time, He offers Hiinself iu the Supreme form 
of the Yogi of Youis (Paramayogi), for the love, 
ont snplation and worship of his devoted Bhaktas, 
and when loved in this Form, He gives freedom to 
them as He is Eternally Free God (Mukta) ; and all 
this because He is our truly Heaveuly father (Atta). 
That love ia the root and basis of all upasana and 
contempi:tion in Chariya, Kriya and Yoga and Gnana 
isalsu well set forth here; and unles love inflates 
him, even the Yogi with all his powe:s wil) be merely 
as sounding brass o. tinkling cymbal 2nd the auster- 
est ascetic who gives his body to be burned, cannot 
hope to reach His Feet if not possessed of this 
essential requisite. 


* aanu ejns? Jorge wave c. 
Quia cx Quam sws dD Que Du waas go, 
ex Gus OWI wes (Se»paniager 9 
Qum ure weer Quis Qan er ey 2 s." 
( ll'irnmantra). 
Our own saint says elsewhere. 
sua yI za »rbmenté 
BB (3 TADS u fa um" 
“Ossa Isi Bie Gers er 
4460250 Qura e»t em Ces aha cr,” 


* Sven though with bones for fireword, the flesh is torn to lines 
and burnt like e in fire, except to those who internally melt 
themselves inta. Love, God ia not acccesible. 
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Possessed of this one qualification, everything else 
is attainable, aud however poor in everythiug else, 
God will net reject him. Symbolism of God in this 
Temple of l'emples is «s the'Supreme Yogi, the Friend 
and Equal of the Freed, and every one can become 
even as himself, God-like, when they try to imitate 
Him in His Love, iu Soham Bavana. And so it was 
that the Lord Himself declared that He is one of tbe 
Three thousand Brahmans (knowers of Brahm) of 
Tilai And we have elsewhere said how the temple 
itself represents the Human heart, the Hrid Pun- 
darika, and Guha and Dahara Pundarika of the 
Upanishads, in which the Yogis worship Him. And 
our Saint follows with the verse. 


umá = qphbug Caw GÅ é ae cx 
Ber suet wmi Canu$esná Gase Laici 
wr $ sib QarCutib qutbus o. S abw 
foem § ser Quip gb wpegiiaCe. 
" The thrice-mad elephant, was by him torn up 
The loving heart He ever dwells in. 
Him the Dancer whose Form is this all 
Will | ever forget and hope for grace ” 


. 


The thrice mad elephant is the three mala covering 
the human monad, and which we can only hope to 
subjugate when we seek the grace of God. Once 
His Light enters our heart, no darkuess can remain 
there, Though th» Light is ever present, we try our 
best to shnt out all the avenues. and what we 
perceive is what creeps through little chinks and 
crevices. Oh how we shall be transformed when we 
allow the full Blaze of the Loving Father to shine 
on ns.! 


As he went round and round the Temple, with his 
hoe, removing the weeds and brambles, that grew on 
the path, making it smoother and easier for us to 
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trend it and. follow, his heart overflowed with love 
and joy and in this cestasy of delight, he poured forth 
many a song and verse in praise of His Maker. 


Aem aru SIGs BOWS S P ovusu 

Qui em crib unda, Dom gids kg Bien = 
Quien xm reb dio wt Dene m Ln 
«dax ario un hia Cor DoS pau. 


ASNA e deca aa Dm Qux e wid 
Qaid «uo ad Dec § Oaa wisn com ouunb 
BAW 116-65 EB prunse OIG 

Osh Wal gn oe enu Len C gy sU s 

** S Pinu San menz) ineo n sa en qc. ey 

GDL Susp cd 227g 

Grga é nci sri arm elg ue 

gr mius S Quem nrt gue gn. 


Here did he utter forth that famous 232-042, 
Danka Sloka which very few do not know, 


Rn Sow igam i SCF den sun Aer uma »1$ 
ex SENT u genuit i 5 

Qabé.se a5 ule $ Calmu ma ssdyn ct wd 
Cgaicie Csr o Don n à 

soria e1aCpsard sexdusenDenna eiw ari 
GVumwrwui snip Mar 

Ouf uwe Qiii bu oo yN yarat Cue s 
Plawa IowaaaGor, 


We now approach a most affecting reminiscence in 
hia life, namely, his relationship with his vonnger 
contemporary, that gifted Chili and Son of God, 
Gunna Sambantha, 
i£ this Chili's personality touched the heart of seach a 
devoted saint aud veteran as St. Appar, and if the 
latter in his relations with him behaved even as his 
humblest slave, to the extent of. carrying his Palan- 
quin on his procious shoulders ? How did Gnana Saw- 
bantha reciprocate this feeling? Me embraced him, 
and called him‘ Father? Cana more tender name be 
thought of and can anything be sweeter than this 
picture of the Veteran old saint being called by this 
youthful Prodigy ‘father’? Aud it suonld be. remem- 
bered what the caste of St. Appar and saint Sa:nbantha 
respectively was. How well poople understood. this 
intimate relation which snbsisted between these two 
is evident by the fact that elder Saint has been known 
to posterity by the very name by which hewas called by 
‘Saint Gonna Sambaptha. The name given tohim bv 
Ishwura himself was King of speech, Vakisa or Narak- 
karasu, but“ Appar” menning‘ Father’, is the name 
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Who contd measure his greirness 


by which he is more popularly known and which we 
have adopted also for this article Both of them dwelt 
together for some t'me in Sri kari, in a bliss of love 
and light and afterwards they visited several shrines 
on the banks of the Knveii in company ; and at the 
fiunons ‘Cirnvavaduthurai, he composed the following 
Hymn. 


muc staGa ze &mpéewo nics Gor co nnm PIN 
EIN 5 e DoS 

&budm4 awar miana nabmi spusatu Quant sc. 
an (esu an e é 

Ovi. Quire awit uariogs Braupsas fma EO 
Somme Panu tena 

wi donaiar we Pew Ganyes Cowas exi Co wig 
ziGwer en. bpi CaGenr, 


lle separated from the loving Chill, and passing 
through various shrines, he reached Nallur where 
God g:anted his prayer by placing His twin Feet on the 
saint, which fact he records in the following verse. 


Paiga cow Hire gani Seq 
EDE IE osman 

Sm ig set y fene O Curl meee sett Sapo B a 
rohimag got Ansgar @ 

fier ip uD wsahw ecd Crepe gp D Ne tes 
Gorad pig naencódag 

san imme Amae Owa prCGumma gent sign 


Qumi rreanGr 


The Foot (The moving Mahat Padam of Muydaka 
Upanishad) signifies the Divine Grace or Arul Sakti, 
and the Placing of the Foot on the initiate is the 
Highest of initiation in Saivaism, and this initiation 
Lor Krishna received at the Feet of Maharishi Upa- 
manyn Bagavan vide Mahabharat Anucusana Parva 
p. $6) 

Passing through other shrines, he reached Tingalur 
where a surprise met our saint. He saw tanks, and 
wells, hostels and water pandals all named Vakisa 
andl seeking for an explanation he entered the house 
f the author 0? thee charities, a renowned Brabman 
muned Appidhi. He was received there mest lovingly, 
and a rich repast was prepared for him. When every- 
thing else was ready, the parents sent out one of 
their bovs to fetch plantain leaf from their back garden. 
The boy as be cut the leaf was bitten by a venomous 
snake but the boy never paused, never cried but ran 
as fast as he can and handing the leaf to his mother 
fell at her feet and died. The parents were deeply 
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concerned, but they were more concerocd that our 
revered saint would not dine and so concealed the fact 
of the deuh and invited our sai it to the repast. Our 
Appar however divined their eencern and taking the 
dend boy to the Divine Presence, he composed his 


hymn commencing with. (191. 


arpa- iwn eid Fang Yita 

Quse pO iw (rugs LEGS 

Dean pratan DRAKE d nsw gD 

Quia ga denne wagmia ps gnGer, 
And when he finished with 


UM Hoe Mann TES TELE: age un DS m oa 
EFE ON Qinwd as Qer 5 dcm 
«34 Osuavn wert sia Ui ae mde 


ui S ane» (Dig) n it Qewse»esnGer. 


the boy woke up as though he was nsleep, all of them 
returned home to finish their dinner, praising the great 
God that was vouchsufed to them, At 
Tirnpuranam, he composed. a most beantiful Hymn, 
which is a favourite with Devaram chanters, in which 
he celebrates the name of his loved friend and devotee 
Appudi. ip. 125). 


Darmo USVIMD GS Sm caren Qasidi o 


mercy of 


uerit d a diea B u Dyra cipes Ga 
Buta 5:5. pass p peer AG (pu FQe er edi 
Qa ciruetá wariu Qa ena te) qoe s cio va C gen. 
ees Osa» atmaensaner angr e wre gob 
UumAéset Ansmann usigi Ug sr B gt 
ex eyeluG oru á sAQ08w eu Gsmóu 0548 
GAG uud as m seman Carga Gw. 
From thence, he passed through Nallar again and 
reaching the banks of the Canvery, he decided to go 
to 'l'iravarur, another of the most famous shrines in 
Tunjore District famous on account of its connection 
with the great Vann Niti kanda Cholu,* and famous 
also on account cf an another great saint Sundarar 
whose favourite resort it was. Here his fame 
preceded him, aud he was welcomed und most 
joyously received by the devotees there and he 
celebrates thom in the fullowiug hymn, incnleating 
at the same time, the importance of hunoility, and 
subservient service rendered to Bhaktus. 
Gxuvsbutag $e. iqsar rwsvenDosenCas 
SOKUMINUIAS sayaw Gods ecc ure 


* We heard from Mr. Parnatalla of Candy that there ie an old 


saivite shrine thereabouts connected with this very Chola and his 
son Veedi vitenkau, 
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yautuarutag Osram isba Osia. gno ce aw 


Aau Givi eq Gawa wid Eus Aa raw 


He stayed here forsometime and composed several 
of his hymnus, a few selections from which we offer 
here. 


éprars araog h sof cw Cua pg 
Fyrorigsni Gsegre «SC Cuz 
uisus srna wei Gur pl 
wears mug Guide ur ewini Cui ps 
wor pe Gg adus evitar Curr 
emere des: Curs mue s Goa 
Genres usGufàis AaGe Gua bð 
Bwopas go> Ge Gurbd Goss 5. 


ug or ts enar neméQaa unu) even ang i 
Garg Di qowu mow Carns B eng» 
Gorge Oa wm om mun gy Qon emfgeip (52i enu 


ib gor. UTLUDE San ey 0° (Du 53 aibuaGe, 


In the Hymn of Proverbs composed at this place 
also, he illnstrates the richness of the Tamil langusge 
in containing so many proverbs to illustrate rhe same 
subject. For want of space we ean give ouly one of 
the verses and give all the proverbs separately. 


Qu. ewan: Qarr ef eoomiss Guehure Aua 
I os 

api; o eon Que Gneci y Spree yi asCs ger eroe). G6 

Qan Quer wen e Gan?scá GSAme uem gy omad s 

enzaS ar Quy prO 51:96 s «ASH esd aniiaais^ serai 
Ger er. 

To refuse God is “to eat tbe rawfruit when the 
ripe fruit was available," and “to leave the hare and 
follow the crow," aud “to purchase sin, when virtue 
was for sale," “ 10 seek to make a doll of rose water," 
“to enter a fruitless quarrel,” * to milk a dry cow in 
the dark,” “to seek to warm oneself by the 
firefly,” “to beg in a deserted Village,” “to reject 
tapas, and seek Sin," aud to bite an iron rod instead 
of Sugarcane." 


“Aa 1AMIL PHILOLOGY " 


Panr II. 

It was necessary for us in the first article to speak 
somewhat at length on the nature of the words 
instanced as tadbhavas by Prof. Seshagiri Sactri, on 
account of the wide-spread prejudice on the part of 
Aryan scholars in favour of our Professor's theory. 
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As it is not possible within the short compass of an 
article to notice in detail each portion of his work on 
Tamil Philology, we shall confine ourselves to ^n 
examination of such portions of it as need uigent 
comment. 


Our Pro'essor's classification of cerebrals and 
the rules he lays down for their combination are, we 
venture to say, incorrect, He classifies, d (L), n (er), 
L(en), t (7), r (5), r (7) as cerebrals and £ (5 yn (5), 
l (e , n (er), as dentals, and lays down the rule that, 
excepi in the case of r, the dentals following cerebrals 
become cerebrals themselves. (vide the 3 rules given 
under paia 33 pp. 8-9). According to him, therefore, 
var-n-tiin (arpi + srr) should become viéndin 
(eem) and man + lugam («ew + Qa ai) 
mannogam (weaC e s) etc., which, we know for a 
matter of fact, is not the case. So before these rules 
can be adopted, we fear, it would be necessary to 
introduce some radical changes in the nature of. tlie 
T'amil language itself. 


One of the examples taken by the author to illustrate 
the application of his rules is the word vánál; but 
this word is an elisiou of var + nal (eio +5067) and 
not & compound formed by the operation or the laws 
of word-combination spoken of by the author. And 
in philology, no less than in other subjects, exceptions 
cannot be regarded as the rule. But our Professor 
might perhaps think that the combination of tigar + 
tasa + karam (34) + ge + sro) into tigadasakka- 
ram (@s_¢443) by the eminent poet Katchiyappa- 
Mani is in his favour. But every Tamil scholar 
knows that was done for the purpose of rhyme, not 
to illustrate the rale in Virasériyam.* Now, tbe 


famous Grawmarian Puttira-Mittirnn, the author of 
Virasóriyam, clearly made a mistake in this respect ; 
(see Viras. Santi. stanza 18.) for, according to that 
rule Tamir + nâdu (øp 4-578) sbould become 


* There is a popular, bat unfounded, story that when the word- 
combination of Katchyappa Muni in his Kanda Purana was objected 
by a learned assembly, the God Subramania, whuse exploits he 
celebrates in his poem, appeared before it in disguise, carrying 
the book Virasóriyam under his arm, and quoted s Satram of it, 
which was in support of our Muni’s word—combination of 
tigadasakkaram. Then the objecting parties were silenced and the 
passage of the text was passed. But, we beg leave to doubt 
whether Virasériyam was anterior to Kandepurana of Katchiapp 
'Muni—the great produstion of the Sth centuary. The story, we 
believe, originated in the night preschings of Puranic Exponnders 
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Taminádu (s@_®) ond Tamir + téyam (8i8QL v2) 
etc. But, this is not the use, nor hus it heen adopted 
by any other Grumman. 


With regard to the classification itself, it will be 
scen that the author has meiely followed the 
traditionary practice ot the old Grammarians, whose 
dicta we cannot always expect to be correct, and has 
not made, as stated above, any, attempt at a classifioa- 
tion at once rational aud scientific. First, we take 
objection to the inclusion of 1(#) in the class of 
deutals for the followiug reasons (1) It is not 
necessary to produce this Tamil sound by means of 
the teeth, it is conveniently and correctly pronounced 
by the tongue touching the fore part of the palate. 
Let the words allal, illai, for instance, be 
prc »ounced and tested. The sound J is nearly akin to 
the lingual, rather the cerebral r, and originates more 
or less from the same part of the mouth, as the latter; 
and they are mosty substituted the one for the other. 
E. g. Piilu, (Tam.), a proper name, = Piru (Sans.) ; 
raja (Sans), 'kiug,"— lúja (Pali); pál (lam.), 
“ portion," = pars (Lat); nila (Tel), “ water," = 
nêr (Tam.) ; gilat (Tam), “cloth,” = czra (Tel.) (2) 
The letter 2 undergoes all those olíanges and medifica- 
tions indicated by the rules for word-combination to 
which the letter Z (e) is subject. It is but natural 
and reasonable, therefore, that] should be classed 
along with the cerebrals 7 and (the above said) r. (3) 
Moreover, l is one of the trilla (get €qp,2s;) which 
belong to the cerebrai class; the others beiag ? r and 
r and the interchange of these four letters is not also 
unfrequent in the Tamiliao tongues. (4) Besides, à 
comparative study of the Tamil and English alphabeta 
itself will show that the Tamil / may be considered as 
the English J, a cerebral or lingual. 


It is rather sad to see that our Professor far from 
raising Tamil grammar toa sciertific status, as he 
had announced in the preface to his work, has 
after all followed the old grammarians in ranking J 
under dentals and what is worse, has even con- 
founded the cerebrel n (er) which is peculiar to 
Tamil with the dental n (2). It is quite true that the 
Sanskrit language is destitate of the sound of the 
cerebral n (@) as well as of r (ø) another cerebral. 
When that Aryan tongue borrowed the cerebral 
sounds form the Tamilian tongue, some sounds 
were borrowed in full, and some were substituted 


by lingual or dental sounds. Thas the cerebrals 
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m) md rfy) aro replaced by the lingual / and + or 
sh respectively, the cerebral r br the lingual rand the 
cerebral a by the dental n. The old Sanskrit pos- 
sessed a cerebral 1, not found ir. modern Sanskrit. and 


we see a separate character in the Grandha alphabet 
to denote the cerebral Z as distinguished from the 
lingual l. Jt is not necessary to our purpose to state 
here, that, as for the written language, the Grandha 
alphabet of South-India is older than the Dévanagiri 
characters of North-India. 


It is our Professor's opinion, we suppose, that as 
thero is no difference in sound between the cerebral 
n (&) and the dental » (5) in Sanskrit, the same also 
ought to hold in Tamil, and that the two letters n (ex) 
and n (5) in Tamil, represent the same sound 4 ‘he 
two s letters in Greek ; but in Tamilian languages the 
cerebral n (a) is quite distinct from the dental n (a) as 
they have each a different character. Malayalam, not 
the “ oldest off-shoot” of Tamil as Dr. Gundert thiuks, 
bnt the old ‘Tamil, and a faithful preserver of many of 
its oldest forms, has not, it is true, n separate 
character to represent the sound of the cerebral n 
(er; but we know W^ bas not lost its cerebral sound 
1. Zyoken language. On the contrary, every cerebral 
sound is pronounced more fully and clearly in 
Malayalam country than in any other part of "Tamil 
land. In written language, however, the same 
letter is used to represent the sounds dental and 
cerebral as the Euglish t, d, w. which are pronounced 
as dentuls in some cases nnd as cercbrals in other 
cases compare, for instance, the sounds of tongue, 
den, son; and mart, Guard, barn. 


Tkere can be no two opinions respecting the clas- 
sificatioh of n which, «s stated above, is peculiar to 
Tamilian tongues, as a cerbral, and it is so admitted 
by all the Tamil Grammarians. This cerebral n (ev) 
is probably derived from the same source, whatever 
the source may be. from which the cerebral r has 
proceeded. Strictly” speaking, therefore? as Rev. 
John Lazarus, says, “there is not a single redundant 
charector in Tamil alphabet,” 


Therefore, l (€) and n (*) shculd be classed along 
with the other six cerebrals which our Professor 
mentions, viz. d, n, ¥, lr, r. Thus, there are vo 
fewer than eight letters st:nding for as many sounds 
in the cerebral class, divided into gronps of three, 


according to the part played by the tongue and the 
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palate in the articulation of those sonnds. ‘The order 
of their classification and division is as follows :— 


(1) de), n (e , L(a); 
($3: rip, n(@) lL’); 
(3) riz) r (yp. 


The only dentals in Tamil are the two letters t (s) 
and 4 (3). Now, the role in word-combination is (1), 
the dentals following the cerebrals, except the cere- 
bral-trills r (2; and rí ip), become cerebrals ; (2), the 
last letters of the two first groups giveņ above viz. 
l (er) and 1 (e) which are also trills, transform them- 
selves before the dental £ (s) into one of the preced- 
ing letters, and before the dental n (s) into the 
second letters, according to the group that they 
belong to. As :— 
(a) 1. kél + tan = kéd + tàn = kêd + dán, “he 
heard ;” 
mil + tan = mindan “ he 


min + tán 
returned ;” 

kal + tan = kar + tan = karran “he 
learned ;” 

nil + tàn = nin + tan = ninran, “he 
stood ;” 


(b) l|. 


mal + nilam = mun + nilain = munnilam, 
* thorn-ground ;” 
pul 4- nilam = pun + nilam = punnilam 

* grass-ground ;" 

Thus, the affinity between these letters, the law of 
tLeir sonnds and their mntual permntation confirm the 
accuracy of ourstatement as to the classification of 
cerebials and dentals. While at the same time, they 
prove beyord the shadow of a donbt, as will have 
been remarked, that the classification of the said 
cerebrals and dentals, and the rules laid down for 


their combination by our Professor in his Philology 
need correction. 


To proceed now to the section which treats of 
verbal roots, Pro*, Seshragiri Sastri divides the roots 
into two classes ; viz. primitive and derivative, Most 
of the roots which he considers as primitive are not 
really so. Words like adai (se), madi (wp) &c. 


are quoted ns examples of primitive roots and adangu 
(sòs), madangu (rebe) &c. as proceeding from 


them. Now itis an accepted theory of all philologiats 
that the root should bodily enter into the composition 
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of the words that it helps to form, withont being 
capable of further division, But if we analyse adui, 
madi &c. we will find that each is further traceable to 
other roots respectively. from which same source also 
the words adangu, madang &c. are derived. We 
append here the cognate words which are of the snine 
origin as adai and adangn, and by their analyses, we 
wil show clearly from what primitive root these 
cognate words proceed :— 

adn (#2, draw near to, approach, 

adai (ee), attain to, be enclosed in, 

adi (ag ). beat, drive in, 

adar (se), grow thick, thicken, 

adangu (#--6@), be enclosed, go under, 

adokku (G4), pack, pile up, 

adavi ( — 8), jungle, thickened by trees, 

adagu ( # @), pawn, pledge, 

adam (aù), obstinacy, pertinacity. 


These words exhibit & common root -ad (#) and a 


common meaning “joining.” Compare witb this 
Tamil root ad, the Latin add-o “ to join,” the English 
add, and the Vedic Sanskrit ad, “to pervade”, 


The rots of a language are like the róots of the 
tree with ita stem and branches. As Mr. G. M. Cobban 
Says: “ Analysis cannot stop at what we call roots, 
it must go on to letters, individual letter: Now 
compar? the following words with the root'ad (a) :— 


ada (48), to draw near ; 

idu (98), to pot ; 

udu (28), to dress ; 

edu (eG), to take; 

odu (9 9), tc touch ; (68 was subsequently changed 
into 9252; gP, “to adhere” is the causative of 
$9]. 

We find here that there isa unity of thought in 
all these words and consequently it is clear that the 
generalisation of the meaning of these words is centred 
in the individunl letter — d) and the initial voweis 
only modify the meaning. As Prof. 4. H. Suyce says, 
** A primitive root, therefore, is the simplest element 
of sound and meaning which can be extracted from a 
group of words; it constitutes their characteristic 
mark and sign of relationship, and indicate where the 
line vf division must be drawn between them and 
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other unallied words." — (Sayce, 
science of Lang, Vol II, p. 18.) 
Dr. Caldwell, we think, is quite right in stating that 
the T'amilian roots are originally monosyllabic. And 
these roots of tie 'amilian tonguca arrange them- 
selves in two classes, One class ending in a vowel 
such es 4, '" to become,” wi, “to come” po, “tò 
go;or, ending in a consonant us ad, "to join," 
l, "to fold,” ar, “to cut,” rir, "to expand" 
sel “to go” sol, “to tell,” &e. The other class 
is formed by adding to these monosyllabic roots 
either formative particles, or particles of specialisation 
or helps to enuncintion. In most of the monosyllabic 
roots ending in a consonant preceded by a short 
vowel, the euphonic « is added to tle consonant for 
the purpose of helping the enunciation. The other 
auxiliary vowels a, i, ai, &c. are the formative parti- 
cles or particles of specialisation of the seconda: ty or 
tertiary verbal stem. And so edu and madu are the 


mad, 


euphonised forms of ad, mad ; these with. adi madi 
&c. being the secondary and adangu, madangu, &c. 
the tertiary of the same. We add here one ortwo 
examples of determining the ant by tle elision of 
formative particles &c. In ‘the word$ huta, “w 
walk,” nadu, “to plant,” “to wslk” (Tel. , nadas, 
“walking,” “entrance,” “land of cultivateón," if we 
reject the last vowels a,,ai which are formative 
additions, we have the radical root nad “to walk’ 
or “to plant (the foot)." Jo the words tiri “to wander." 
or “to whirl,” tirum “to turn," tirun “to be amended", 
by rejecting the last particlsa, we arrive at the root fir, 
from which the derivation tés, "car," al-o originates, 


‘Eius, Prof Seshagiri Sastzi’s treatment of roota is 
quite unscientifio and is not in accordance with 
philological researches. He has not ingetred deeply 
into the origin of verbal roots. but is qniet superficial, 
and therefore, his treatise on roots is more a work on 
etymology than on philology. 


Even his 'esearches on Sese compound roots are 
not (orrect. He .ays that ema (gus) “to be joyfal” 
iruma (9) “to be haughty,” alla (aie) “to be 
grieved,” etc. are formed from emam (gwo), (-x.nes 
($0). allal (sees) etc. by the addition of the 
root ka ($«— 514529) which means to protect, and the 
final stags i» owing to elision. It is our hamble 
opinion that these compounds are formed not by the 
addition of ka with emam eto. ag our Professor states, 
bpt by the addition of the root, ye” meaning “to 
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bind” or “to join.” The root ya is softened to ñ 
just as yâr (we@) into Gr and yónai into Anei ; and 
this softening of y@ t» 4 is verry common in Tamil. 
Emam and dare elided into (mi. Now see, ¿mam 
(joy) +y7 (binding) become ¢émé, lit, “ binding with 
joy, e. tobe joyful” &e. This accords well with 
tbe law of elision and with the meaning attached to 
it. In evidence of the accuracy of our supposition 
we can even show such compounds in the Indo- 
European family of languages. Words like the 
Latin mateo, and the Greek muda-o “to be wet^ 
are considered by western scholars to be compounds 
of mad-ya. This suffix. ya corresponds to the Tamil 
ya, "binding," rather than to the supposed Sansk rit 
root ya, "going." Western scholars who have de- 
rived the classical terms from ya "going? were wh- 
aware of the existence of a similar root in the Tami- 
lian langdages and have stopped short of the Sansktit 
derivation, We feel it incumbent on us to amend the 
conclusion in the light of further research, since ve 
find that ya “joining,” not ya “going” is the source 
of all these different words. 

Oar Professor, with his usual prejudice, treats in 
this section, of some Famil roots too, which are alike 
1.. for. and sense to fhe Sanskrit ones, to be sanskrit 
derivatives, 2nd cites as examples para (uz) “to fly” 
from Sanskrit pat “to fall," padi (ue ) “to read” and 


půdu (o20) “to sing” from Sanskrit path “to learn" 
&c. 
(sc) “walk” has its Sanskrit equivalent nat “to dance”: 


In this manner even the peculiar 'lamii nada 


poru (Quz) “to bear," Sanskrit bhri, Latin fero and 
English bear: tirun (@@») "to turn, Geek trep-o, 
Latin torno, English turn ; and the verbal noun Péru 
(Gum) “a thing obtamed,” Latin frus. Are we 
justified in regarding similarly all these words as 
borrowed “Wm one language by another? If their 
existence in the Tamilian tongue could be accounted 
for only on the g-ound of borrowing, why should 
Sanskrit alone be looked üpon asthe fountain and 
source? Why, we asky cannot Tamil have been the 
lender? Is it not a sounder con^lusion that these 
words are not the result of mutual borrowing, but 
have been inherited by both these languages from 
one common parent? ‘Lhis is our opinion, which we 
request to remind our readers, we expressed in our 
first article where, we believe, we have refuted our 
Professo.’s theory as foundea on insufficient data. 


We have one thing more to add here on behalf of 
Tamil and itwclassical naturp. ‘Tamil, like Saul rit 


in the Indo-European, and the Assyrian in the Semitic 
family, is one of the eldest and most highly polished 
larguages of the world It is even older than 
Sanskrit and has preserved its vocabulary pure from 
a very remote period. Rev. W Tayler, the well 
known Dravidian Scholar declares of Tamil; “ It is 
one of the most copious, refined, and polished 
langnages spoken by men," Rev. P. Percivil, an 
accomplished Tamil Scholar remarks of Tamil thus :— 
‘Perhaps, no language combines greater force with 
eqnal brevity and it may be asserted that no human 
speech is more close and philosophic in its expressions 
as an exponent of the mind.” Rev. Mr. Winslow 
says :-— It is not perbaps extravagant to say that in 
its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact 
than the Greek, in both dialects, with its borrowed 
treasures more copious than the Latin. In its fullness 
and power it more resembles English and Germon than 
any other living languages.” The unprejudiced 
evidence of scholars and our own 
humble knowledge compel us to regard Tamil, with 
that teverence with which classical scholars regard 
Sansiiit, Greek, and Latin, and to place this tongue 
on an equal rank with ther. 


these western 


It is true that the Tamilian family of languages is 
distinct from the Aryan; we venture to say, it is as 
distinct from the ‘luranian family. For, Doctor 
Caldwell's attempt to recuce this group to the Tura- 
nian or Scythian family. following the theory of Prof. 
Max muller, who reduced all the groups of languages 
to a “ mystical triad,” has hecome fruitless; as this 
attempt made in the infancy of linguistic science bas 
long since been abandoned, as Prof. Sayce says, by 
the scientific Student. Though the Tamilan family of 
langnages is distinct from the Aryan, its primitive 
relationship with the latter, however much, it might. 
at first sight, surprise some, may be easily traced ont. 
But, we fear, we shall prolong the article to an undue 
:eugth; und we mean showing this relationship in 
our “Ancient Tamilian Race ”’—a work which will 
soon be publisbed. 

Pandit, D. SAvARIROYAN. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WORD “ ULAKU." 


The article in the“ Light of Tru!" Vol, IIT, No..2. on 
Tamil philology is very interesting ghd insti active, There 
can be no doubt as to the fact of Sanskrit and Tamil 
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having borrowed words from each other or from a common 
source, J feel however a slight difficulty in following the 
account given of the origin of * nlaku." 


The termination “ku” in such words as 959, Big, 
426 &c. does not denote “ place” but is the same as the 
dative affix “ka.” If they happen to be occasioually used 
as nouns, (in-tead of adverbs which they properly are) 
such use may be accounted for by a «omparison with 
the use of the Englisk “ to-day,” “ to-night” &c. which are 
used as nouns though they are adverbs in reality. 


Take for instance the word 46 @ or wae, Here the 
“ku” has ell the appearance of meaning a “ place.” 
Bowever, when it occurs in a Sentence, it invariably 
occurs as an adverb jn all its various uses. In‘ the 
Puram .— $ex qp acs (st. 35. b. 18) means “as it stood.” 
In (st. 234. b. 4) unb means “how.” In 245 it means 
“however.” 

Beside this * ko," there is another which occurs as an 
affix in the formation of derivatives, like 4, &, ms, ©, # 
and a host of others which have no definite meaning but 
serve to indicate some variation from the seuse of the 
root- word. 

If &.exs is Tamil, the “ka” must be the same as the 
* ku" in #—@ “pledge” added to the root of. sa, »9, 
“ to place.” 

Ama, Gp ind ews form one set of derivatives, 
while #6, © 5 und ewe form another. 


In 96:46, I suspect the ku” to have been udded to 
the Sanskrit ghosha, for the sake of euphony only. 


If the termination '" ku," in “ ulaku” be taken as the 
word “ku” and not as the affix “kn,” it will he necessarv 
to prove that this word “kn” also is Tamil and not 
Sanskrit. 


If we cannot prove it to be Tamil, we prove “ ulaku" to 
be but a mongrel term of no literary importance. 


In Sanskrit the word * ka " means not a *‘ place " but the 
“Earth,” Asin @ peeks usp 068019298. 


The impermanence of everything on Earth may have 
readily impressed itself on a mind which invented such 
names aa @uSsQuw and Ses fa. Rut the imperma- 
nence of the Earth-itself and the worlds .bove and below 
it could only occur to one that had already been tutored 
inthe system of the universe known in India. The 
existence of such a system must necessarily presuppose the 
existence of a word for expressing that which we call ‘a 
world." This consideration, however, is not & serious 
objection. For the word “ulaka” is necessary in Tamil 
only in connection wit} the system of the universe: for 
common use dei: and wei are quite enough to express the 
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Earth. And i:is curious to observe that f£ewb comes 
from the ic2a of “ stability " an idea qnite natural to start 
with. 


Intimately connected with nilam is the word @&wuna 
from which the Sanskrit ni/aya has evidently been borrow- 
ed, 

What Nachchinarkinyar says in his note on the firat 
stanza of the Chintamani is too brief to found an argument 
on. There he refers to the 58th rule in &srafuz&si5 of 
Qan Xe fato: His commentary on that rule bas refe: ence 
to Senavaraiyar's view, which is as follows :— 


Ulakam has two original and proper meanings namely a 
“ place " and “ mankind." The latter meaning is not. due 
toa figure of speech arising from the former. For Sanskrit 
hooks say that ulabam has those two seperate meanings, 


Referring to this view of Senavaraiyar, Nachchinark- 
kinyar says thus :—“ The (words) called kálam, ulakam 
are not Sanskrit words, as the author would not take up 
Sanskrit words and lay down rules about them." 


In saying that they are not Sanskrit words he means 
only that their usage in Sanskrit cannot form the subject 
or cause of the rule in the Tolkappiam. For we know 
they are masculine in Sanskrit, while the rule in the 
grammar is founded upou their neuter.form ana epicene 
signification. 

He does not mean that they were borrowed by Sanskrit 
from Tamil, Nor can he possibly mean to say that 
Toikappian never uses a Sanskrit word. If he mean that, 
does he also mean that the words Osgwaw, psi, uuu, 
Bi Sa, UES, LD, SIWLD, ENEL, OEOD, IT GR 
Qsu, wg sei, Go, c nàiu^r, ue), gigi, awch 
(55, Aims, uriw, Ole, sarsv, ASSI, ASA, 
unter, &u6459* and a host of similar words which occur 
in the Ogaese.sSu- are not of Sanskrit origin ? I dare 
say a food many of these words may be shown to have no 
Sanskiit origin. But a single word that is admitted to be of 
Sanskrit origin must be fatal to that position. Int in his 
commentary on rules 5 and 6 of the ez sw of Jaro 
agate nre found @dsgu, vézi, tee and Ome 
sib in a list of words which he gives as words derived 
from Senskrit. 

In those Rules the aathor says that all Sanskrit words 
„`e admissible in Tamil if they can be spelt with Tamil 
letters exactly as they sre in Sanskrit or with soi: 
aanptation to suit Tamil spelling. 

It is plain therefore theé Tolkeppian lived after Tamil 
has received an a Imixtute of Sanskrit words, 


On the evidence of what is fonpd in Nachinarkkingar 
I am npt disposed to place much reliance. 


I. It has not been established that he in a reliable 
authority on history or philology, 

2. Long passages are found among his writings which 
shown either that they are interpolations by copsists or 
tbat he frgot in one place what he wrote in another, 

3. The age in which he lived has in no way been 
established, There is proof that he lived before 320 
years ngo, but how long before is merely & conjecture 
based on no argument or fact. 


C. Brito. 


NoTES AND COMMENTS. 


* There ure not a few signs which indicate a revival 
among western nations of a belicf 
in the very ancient doctrine of 
the feminine element of the Deity. It will be remem- 
bered that Edwin Markham iecently published a poem 
entitled “ l'he Divine Mother ", in connection with which 
he mentions the primitive belief of the Hebrews in the 
dual nature of the God-head in the image of whom 
the first man-woman was created. ‘Tbe feminine element, 
which, of course, has been recoguised in almost all the 
great religions of the world, ancient and modern, is belie- 
ved by some to have been-existent in the earliest concep- 
*ic. of the Christian trinity, in which the Holy Spirit 
represented the Divine Woman of the deific family. Those 
who accept this view find, in the high reverence paid to 
the Virgin throughout the greater part of Christendom in 
all ages, an indiention that ‘he religions instinct cannot 
permuu.-tly dispense with a feminine conception of the 
divize nature as an object of wership, > * * > * The 
Hindus have, from time immemorial, paid r»verence and 
worship to the Divine Feminine. * * * —Literary Digest. 


Motherhood of God. 


(Erinn the New century.) 
ne 
The foliowiog cutting from the Oity News of September 
16th appears in the lust number of the Theosophical 
Review :— 
n^ 
* The latest discoyery reported in the realms of electri- 
city is an instrument which will 
“enable th» blind to see anu tle 
Mr, Peter Stiens, a Russian scientist, is 


He says: 


A vew Discovery. 


deaf to he..r.” 
the inventer, 


“ I do not claim aud | do not attempt to ‘ restore’ sight 
as restoration is usually understood. I give artificial 
night, and it makes no difference whether the person was 
born without eyes, whether the eyes have wholly or parti- 
alsy been destroyed since birth, or how the sight has gone. 
My experiments have not completed. I have yet much 
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to do, hut the results are all that I have anticipated go 
far. Greater things will come. But the sight is already 
given. My apparatus will, as in the camera, focus the 
rays of light from the object to the brain, and sight is 
given, the objects being clearly seen, not inverted, but in 
their proper form. M; apparatus constitutes a substitute 
for the lens. A representative of the Loudon Daily News 
was effectually blindfolded, so that he was quite unable 
to see the matches and candles lighted before him, sud 
communicated with the npparatus. “I felt,” he said “a, 
slight sensation of an electrical current passing through 
my body. Then quickly tle darkness passed away, a dull 
grey took its place, and was succeeded by a light, clear 
and bright. I saw fingers held up before me, and a disc 
that looked like a coin." The person wishing to talk to 
the deaf speaks to the apparatus, the vibrations are carried 
through to the person being spoken to, and thence by 
nerves to the resonating chamber, Asked what would 
happen if the auditory nerve were at fault, Mr. Stiens, 
ssid a other nerve would be educated, so to speak, to take 
its place. Moreover the complete apparatus is to be of 
so portable a character that it will be quite easy to carry 
it about and use it for the ordinary practical purposes of 
life.” 
e*s 
“All that is not of God shall perish. 
“ He that is in peace is not suspicious of 
any. 
“The peculiar gift of the elect is grace or 
love, 
“It is no small wisdom to keep silence in 
an evil time. 
“Such as everyone is inwardly, so he 
judgeth outwardly. 
" Private affection bereaves us easily of a 
right judgment, 
* O that we had spent one day in this world 
tho: ouyhly well! 


Thonghta 
from Thomas 
A’ Kempis. 


Occasions do not make a man fail, bnt they show what 
he is. 

Many secretly seek themselves in what they do, and 
know it not, 


We are too much led by our passions, aud too solicitious 
for transitory things, 


He to whom the Ete:nal Word speaketh, is delivered 
from many an opinion, 


By two ways man is lifted up frum things. earthly 
‘namely’ by Simplicity and Purity, Whoso knoweth 
himself, is lowly in his own eyes, and delighteth not in the 
praises of men. m 


Let the love of pure truth drawgthee i^ read. Enquie 
not who spoke this or that, but mark what is spoken. 
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Regard not mach who is for thee, or who agaiust thee ; 
but giveall thy thought and cure to this, that God be 
with thee in everything thua doest.” 

ee 

The sun is the center of, enr solar system, and itis n 
wood representation of the Spiri- 
tual Self that is meant when we say, 
“Look within." Clouds do not put out the sun, but they 
keep the earth from receiving all the bencfit it might 
from it, 


Look Within, 


Thus itis in regnrd to the Spiritunl San of Being. 
For the greater part of their lives people bave generated 
cloudy thoughts, and these hide the Sun of Being from 
their spiritual sight. If after several clforts to dissipate 
them, the Sun of Beifg does not shine in upon their 
spirits, they give up, concluding that the interior Sun is 
alla myth. But their attainment. of the Immortal State 
of Consciousness is dependent upon their beholcing the 
Sun of Being, for it is the Source of Immortal Life, just 
as the natural «un is the source of physical life. There- 
fore, do not be discouraged if the life-long clouds are 
immediately dissipated, Int keep on 
spiritual nature until they are all gone, and the San of 
Being shines forth in all its effulent glory.— 


(World's Advance Thought.) 


exercising the 


LÀ 
* € 
It ix hy contiasts or opposites that all forms are evolved. 
Inthe play between beat nnd cold, 
light and darkness, positive and 
negative, masculine nnd feminine, good and, evil, all pro- 
gresa is evolved. 


Contrast. 


The iguorant tight aud sban " evil " as if it were -ome- 
thing to be hated, instead of. tsosformed by the blending 
of the light. with the dutkness, Jf light shunned the dark- 
ness, tbe lutter could never be trausfurmed, 


The perfect being, like the perfect picture, ix a. harino- 
nious blending of the lights and shades, the transtorm- 
ation of the evil in man or woman by his or her comple- 
ment. 


Thas all ia geod, for ull exists to ultimate good. 
Perfection woold be impossible if t':c possitive spiritual 
force had not, foru sensen, its coutrasting forve to act 
upon and bring the chaos into harmony. 


Evil ia the crade marble block in the bands of the 
sculptor ; out of it he produces his ideal of perfection, lt 
is the crude material out o. which wisdom lashions things 
of use and beauty. Without. a contrasting element the.e 
could be ov knowledge, no growth, no beauty, no harmony, 
B9 progress.— 

(The icorbi's Advance thought). 
E 


. Dr. F.eet, C. I, E., read a paper at the congress of 
Orientalists entitled “ Curiosities of 
Indian Epigraphy.” He described 
the manner in whick, by means of forged inscriptions 
false narrative nnd chronology had passed into Irftian 
poblic history. Until recently the true nature of thege 
forgeries had not been realised, but now, as the result of 
extended experience, it was not.difficult to detect thêm. 
The inscriptions were usually iu the nature of title-deede 
concocted from the romotest ages to the prer^nt day to 
maintain claims to property, and reciting the dates and 
reigns of the Princes who granted them, and the 
pedigrees of the claimunts. In these days these ins- 
criptions would only be accepied if corroborated by 
records of undoubted authenticity, Dr. Fleet submitted 
a list of fifty-six records that bad been proved to be 
spurious, Of these, four referred themselves preposter- 
ously to B. C. 3013, which others professed, more rea- 
sonably, to iefer to varions dates from A, D. 328 on- 
wards. Mysore was spoken of especially as a hot-bed of 
these forgeries. 

We publish elsewhere our saints’ calendar for December 
and the next quarter. The least that 
we should expect our friends to do is 
to keep these days holy, by Special readings in Devaram 
aud Tiruvachakam, and Pe. iapuran and by the feeding of 
at least 2 Bikshus. 


Spurions Epigraphy. 


Our saints’ calendar. 


* 

Paudit 1). Savairiroyan ix anxious to make known that 
he is not in the least dogmatic in 
whatever he writes. Tiere cau 
be no absolute proof in these matters. And the science of 
Philology /'eals with greater guess work than any other 
department of .cientific investigati. He has taken 
some new lines of thought and he is conscious that they 
are new, and he is trying to work them out with the 
available materials in his hand, and to sce whether they 
cen rive usa more consistent idea about the origin of 
langunges and letters. At any rate, his effort will be laud- 
nble if he has succeeded in stimulatiog thoughts in the 
almost dead field of Tamil philology, aud we will be only 
too glad to open ourcolumns freely for the discussion of thia 
subject in all its bearings. Pandit D. Savariroyan has 
ho-ever much more to sny in his bok on the History of 
Aucient Tamilian Race and having perused his mano- 
scripts, are ina position to say that they make & 
real advance in vur knowledge of the subject, and it 
contains nothing derogatory to the importance, and anti- 

quity of other peoples or other languages. but it ix highly 

Hattering to the Lauguege ai.d civilization of the 'l'amilians 

themselves. All that he craves is a patient bearing aida 

thougbtfal discussion of his thesis. The Siddanti's motto 

is “ that every thing old need not necessarily be t:ue and 

that everything new need not necessarily be untrue.” 


Tamil Philology. 
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The subject chosen by Mis Besant for her morniag 
discourses at tbe ensuing Adyar 
conference ia '* Avatars.” Wé hold 
a uniqne place in Philosophy and Religion in denying that 
God (Siva. True Brabm) was ever born, or could ever be 
torn, and incarnate on earth nfter being contained in the 
womb of the woman for a period of 10 months more or less 
and that He could ever die, and that his mortal body 
could undergo corruption. We could hold no Mahatma 
or Saint as a Mukta, even, who could leave his body behind 
him, allowing it to corrupt. Mach less could God dies and 
leave pis body to undergo corruption. We however, wait 
and see tow Mrs, Besant will treat her subject aud we 
bave byes} hope that sbe will speak only good sense and 
truth. 


Avatars. 


LÀ 

* * 
Kasi Vasi S. Senthinndier has brought out his unique 
table of Tatwas at great cost And 
trouble. .And it is invaluable to 
every stndent of Comparative Religion. The work is 
invaluable as it contains full references also. The price is 
very moderate, We hope to review it at greater length 
on & future occasion. 


A Table of Tatwas. 


VISISHTADVAITISM.* 


Your notes on my article under the nbove designation, 
p^blished in the April number of your valuable Journal 
are conceived in a noble spirit, If we only continue like 
this, I have every hope that in the not very remote future 
wo shall be able to show to the world what a vast treasury 
of spiritnal lore is our Vedanta. As I wish to do some 
service to yonr reaaers out of love, I am sure you will 
welcome mo into your pages again. Let me therefore 
discuss some more points of our Vedanta, which you as 
Advaitis equally claim as much as your, as we our, 
authority. 

Firat of all ! take you from your remark that “ Advaita 
recognizes the necessity and utility of all systems of belief” 
to menn that you ave net adverse to one of your own 
country's expositor of Vedanta viz: thet of Sri Ramannja, 
an exponent. whe proves to the world that the Vedauta 
teaches love to God, that it teaches the grace of Isvara, that 
it teaches devotion and meditation by which to communc 
with Parabralin &e, 1f Namanuja has helped mankind to 
see and to tread an ensy and happy path towards reach- 
ing Purabrahm, a Path admired und respected by evea 
those who ure ovtside the following of Vedaata—I cannot 
believe that you who belong to Vedanta fail to see the 
beautiful findings of Ramnnuja in its vast store. At least 

* Vide Article " Visishtadvaitiem *' in the Awakened India p. 56, 


Mo. 33, April 1899. 


Sri Vivekananda Swami appears sometimes to have no 
suvh difficulty, judging from his references to Ramanuja 
in his utterences especially on the topic of Bhakti. Firat can 
you understand Ramanuja baving shown to the world the 
richnees of Vedanta, its capacities, its potentialities over 
and above what Advaitism would find in it ? Then you 
would not have contended that Visishtadvaitam tor- 
tures Sruti texts or that its followers “cut themselves off 
from reason and from Sruti too "—Will yon first grant 
that Vedanta contains not only the head philosophy bnt 
heart philosophy as well, the latter having been pointed 
out by Ramanuja, and admitted by such impartial Judges 
like Dr. George Thebaut, Jacob,Max Muller, &c., all foreig- 
ners ? If you cannot see as much as they do, we can never 
cease fighting. Let me now reply to. some of your 
remarks :— 


You say "while it was incumbent upon the other 
schools to torture the Sruti texts, to keep their heads 
high, the Advaita did not stand in need of such methods 
of procedure to preserve it natural supremacy.” Please 
think calmly over what vou have said. I pointed out 
to you in my last article that text-torturing was no part 
of Ramanuja's mission, His mission was to show the. 
great harmony and consistency pervading al] the Vedanta 
taken as a whole. As your very name Advaita betrays, 
it is to your interest, you must frankly admit, to torture all 
the Dvaita Siutis and even the Ghataka Srutis, but it is 
not so in the interests of Visishtadvaita. Visishtadvaita 
takes all the Srutis as authoritative and eqnally binding, 
and as such, does not commit itself to accepting some and 
eschewing others. Adratta Srutis are the very backbone 
of Visishtndvaitam inasmuch as those Srntis such as 
“ Tatvamasi" &c. proclaim that there is but one God who ia 
secondless, and that everything else is of Him, not out of 
Him; `s ith Him, not without him, is in Him. not out- 
side Him ; fact everything is to Him as mode is to 
substans (Spinoza's term). Visishtadvatta-advaita has no 
purpose served by torturing any Sruti text, for its 
mission is reconciliation. not, *friction.' It sees clearly 
Adraita torturing all the Draita texts; and it sees what 
is worse that Advaita, while bound to accept them 
belonging as they also do to Revelational Authority, 
it immolates them the altar of illusion, thus sitting in 
judgment over th Scriptures pnd forcing them to adapt 
themselves to foregone conclusions and preconceived 
dogma. If it is still maintained that the Visishtadvaita 
Philosophers ‘ beud the Adraita Srutis to fit in their thought 
grooves’, as reasonably should they be permitted to return 
the charge by pointing ont that the defenders of Advaita 
not only bend: but. even Lreak the Yvaita Srutis tu suit 
their particular groove of thought, What Ramanuja says 
is: “Oh Dvaitis! don't fight, Oh Advaitis! don't 
quarrel, Come, let me point ont to you the unity, soli- 
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darity and concord of the whole of the philosopby of the 
Vedanta.” 


As to your remark as to the impossibility of a“ Com- 
pound Unity" which according to you “is as absurd as a 
circular Mraight line” let me nask ff the axiomatic truth 
that “ a number of points make a line" “a nmber of lines 
make a superficies,” * a man is made up of body and soul’ 
‘athing is made up of substunce and attribute’ ia an 
impossibility ! (A circle too, by the bye, is an infinite 
straight line, say the mad Matlematicians!). 


Also if it is true that 4 +4 + 24 qs d- dec. to infinity 
is equal to 1,"a compound nnity ia neither a logical impos- 
sibility nor a metaphysical nebulosity. 

Next what is the difficulty in understanding a thing as 
compound of substance and attributes ? Ramanuja tells 
us distinctly that the attributes of Parabrabma are infinite 
aud each attribute is by itself infinite. Please read his 
Proem to Bhagavad Gita (my English Translation) Pages 
6, 7,and 8. Have you ever reflected over Spinoza's defi- 
nition VI, which is quoted in the same Gita, viz. * By God 
we understard an absolute infinite Being, an unchange- 
able essence with infinite attributes, each of which exvres- 
ses an infinite and eternal essence." And Huxley remarking 
on this thus :—" God, so conceived, is one that only a very 
great fool would deny even in his heart." ? 


Instead of lowering the conception of Gof-head by 
ascribing to it qualities, can it not be imagined that the 
conception is on the other hand very much more elevated 
and ennobled, if instead of a qnality-less non-entity, there 
be an infinite Parabrahm with infinite qualities, and ench 
quality infinite ! 


Attributes, as it is supposed. are nof finite, nor 1s 
Ramanuja's conception of God finite ns believed. If again 
it bas ever been supposed that tle conception of Sod as 
infinite, illimitable, unthinkable, inconceivable, &c,, is 
peculiar to the Advaita school alone and that other schools 
did not know to pustulate aa mach, it is a mistake. It is 
really those who so suppose “ cut themselves off from 
reason as well as Srutis,"" viz, who suppose that 
the Visishtadvaitis postulate finiteness for divine attri- 
butes. No. To them the infinite Brahm has infinite 
number of attributes each infinite. (mniscience slone 
would suggert such a conception, and. onr parviscience alone 
suggests adraitic impossibilities for Divinity, Never again 
should it be sapposed that twoor more Infinites imply 
“local” relation or a mechanica} relation or even & 
“chemical” relation, Such implications are the result of 
oor scientific brains. Even then, if it is admitted that matter 
and mind co-exist, substance add attribute coexist, ether, 
air, and light cn-exiét-leven in spatial relation) then the 
infinite Brahm must know how,even withcat the biped man's 
consent, to co-exist with sn infinite number of infinite 


attributes. You say “we cannot grasp the infinite 
Brahm, which by the way is the only reality, and that 
Srati gives us a :ubstitute," Bat from this substitute 
which is graspable, you recoil by pronouncing it as wnreal. 
It amounts to this that what is not graspable is real, end 
what is graspable is unreal, This is an advaita paradox 
which does not commend itself to the dvaitis, for they 
ask, why when Brahman js infinite and real there can 
possibly be no place for the substitutes in its infinite 
bosom, and why should substitutes be necessarily proved 
false, in order to establish the reality of Parabrahm ! Is it 
necessary to disprove all the real points (though finites and 
substitutes) in an infinite straight line, in order tg prove 
the infinity as well as the reality of the straight ling Jtaglf ? 


* According to Ramannja this qualified finite god ia the 
highest’ is what you choose to put info Ramannja’s 
mouth. His God is certainly not of that kind. His God 
is “ the infinife-qualitied infinite” much higher than the no- 
qualified hypothetical Brnhm which is out of all relations. 


Again by naming God, we do not limit God as you 
fear. If there is such fear, let ue oppose an illustration 
to dissipate it The word ‘infinite ' for example, occupies 
but a small space and when we utter the word, it costs us 
but little breath and little time, and yet does no. the name 
signify the infinite Parabrabm ? What is in a name bnt 
what the name signifies. Besides, it is not the «dvattt 
alone who need take credit to himself for the discovery 
that God is unnameable. Every "heologian knows it, 
even the Visishtadvaiti! And yet'what is the difficul;y 
to our intellect if He is named by a hundred zumes, & 
thousand names, by an infinite pumber of names for all 
the infinity of time! If by naming is limiting, why not 
not naming be reduction of God to a cypher? But if we 
could both join hands and infinitely sing Him by infinite 
names for all infinite time, world we thereby be less 
worthy of the infinite God ? Unless there is something pre- 
dicable of whom we can be wortby, or a something having 
ears to listen to our hymns and prayers, a hypothetical 
something of no attributes, a Prabrahm denying Him. 
self is a creed which cannot enter into our yearning hearts. 


You say again :—'" Ananda is nots characteristic of God 
but Ananda is God.” Are we to understand that yon ascribe 
reality to an attribute and deny reality to substans (Spinoza’s 
torm) ? It would be better logic as well as common sense to 
transpose the terms and say “ Ged is ananda” instead <f 
* Ananda is God " for then yon would be giving reality 
tc a subtance so as to enable you to muintain your illusory 
character of cnything of the kind of attribute. To us, 
both substance and attribnte are real and hoth contribute to 
an inseparable unify and establish a relation of co-existeace, 
(Let me «xot enter now into what is known as the 
Bámánddhfkaranyg Nyaya). The » rid tp us is God's + 
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it is not a falsity or mistake made by Him. Ir. the world 
we see him manifested. Essence and attribute are both 
real to @s and attribute ever depends on th Fssence- 
The world is that throngh which’ we may know Him who 


made it and us. 

As tothe question of Pleasnre and Pain, who created 
it and what they may ultimately signify, &c., please 
enlighten us first with your views, according to Adraita 
and we aball gladly communicate to you our say in the 
m tter. 


Ramannja's cloak is an universal one. Try it on with 
love to God first ablaze in thy heart. 1 dare sny it will fit 
the well But let as remind you that albeit your unwilling- 
ness te wear it, that great sage Sri Sankaracharya Swami 
has often beautifully worn it himself, jucging from his 
* Bhaja Govindams’ and * Harimides’ and * Dehi Karavalam- 
bams’ when his heart went forth ex rapport to his Deity. 
Also dwell upon the meaning of this Sage's distich :— 


* Satgapi bhedipagame Nátha ! tavaham na mamaRindo 
ticd m," 


Swami Vivekananda has worn it, too for, otherwise, he 
would not have given vent to such grateful statements as 
“that Ramanuja's spirit of religion is such as to make 
Alwars (saints) of the Panchamas " ! 


Ramanuja'scloak is this, Isay it apart from church 
and sect :*-(1) Ramanuja pdstalatey God. Do you deny 
«his, (2) He postulates soul as distinguished from 
matter. Do you deny this?-(3) He postulates that soul 
aspires for communion with God. Do you deny this? 
(4) He postulates that this aspiration is realizable by 
loving God. Do you deny this? If you do not, you need 
bt hesitate to put on Mis cicak. If ali virtues come not 
from G^4. end & loving God, they come not at all. 


The tendency of Advaita is to produce over-weenig 
pride, self-will and egotism, whereas Visishtadvaita 
teaches humility, revererce, and submission. Advaita 
does not permit the proud self-will to say from the deep 
depths of repentance “ Lord, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt” Understand that anmility (désya) which Ramanoja 
teaches is not alavish, but a royal virtue inasmuch as 
humility means the killing of the proud individual will 
and beuding it to the supreme will of God. This virtue 
can never arise as long as man is tanvht that he is God, 
bat becomes a mighty, wonderful and world commanding 
Spiritual Force, when he is taught to acknowledge, in 
all humility, the supremacy of a Sover-iga, Loving Father 
aud realize in all fullness his kinship with him as leige 
to Lord &c. All this sounds as dualism. If you 
acknowledging it, you cannot in the same breath denounce 
it as a mirage, for, if like Advaita, we set ourselves 
*trenuosly to pronounce all God's manifestations a huge 
‘lie,’ there is nothing to prevent our declaring that God 
himself may after all be a greater ‘lie.’ Instend, if God's 
manifestation, the universe and all it contains be accept>d 
as His Truth, thus investing it with a bearty, sacredness 
and reality, and having the parpose to carry us all to His, 
foc‘-stool by gradual evolutions,—all these Ramanuja 
teaches--may we not all wear this clonk ip gratitnde, 
and look upon Ramanuja's message of love frém, God to 
man and man to Gou, as too serious a matter to trifle 


with or quarrel aboot. Who with the least moistare of 
God-emotion in bis heart can entertain hatred for Rama- 
.nje's proclamation to mankind ? 

* Ask not who said it but attend to wrat is said’ said 


Thomas à Kempis. 
A. Govisn ?cHa'nYA, 


Translator of Ramanuja's Gita-Bháshya. 
Note. -- To The Editor of Siddhauta Deepika. 
The above is sent to your 
Sir, colums for the information of Awakened India. 
—Á— MI — A. G. 
Dear Sir, 
I thank you very much for having kindly published 
my article in the last number of your valuable journal. 


I regret however to notice that a great number of 
printer’s devils has found a safe refuge therein, and I 
subjoin a list of them, which may be embodied ina 
sheet of Corrigenda, if you care to issue one with the 
next - umber. 


Ist para. Ist line for Deekika, read Deepika, 
2nd 9rd ,, insert * in’ after ‘ correct’ 
4th 12 line for possesison read possession 
4th 12 for Tamil sead Tamils 
5th 8 ,, forthrow ead through 
13th 3  , for quaers , quaero 
18th 5 ë piur Guc wg, Gucé»g 
” 2 "on his » this 
23rd 2 4,5 Telaison ,, relation 

P 3 ,,, thit » this 

25 & 26 ,, s s» alins „n alius 

28 „ |! „n»n Riner » Ruer 

49 » 7 5» oa » ; LL 

433 „p 6 »» ud , ew 

45 ” 1 »» OF » are 

50 3 45 » Omit of befo'e a layer 
52 2 ,,» Faro read Fero 

53 ð ,, first fut 

56 ] 5, seyttan acyttan 

62 l ,, varine varius 

67 9 ,, Gup » Gum 

69 ith ,,,, Pafè „ Pafis 

71 3th „a Dio read Dit 

75 Int =, ,, omit * no.’ 

76 9 for appropeiateness 

reac appropriateness 
£0 , 1l , for Zelm read Zehn 
” 2 ,» Zen » Ten 


P 130-.(d) ” for GadraPwe 2 read Gar fine 2w 

19th Para 3rd line for gar read graw 

4 a. "A 3» sankrit » sanskrit 

For ‘at’ read ‘as’ in p. 126, last para, 2nd col. 
11th line 

For nams read names in line 14, para 2, col. 1st of 
p. 126. 

Faithfull, yours 

S. W. COOMARASW AMY. 
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"TRANSLATIONS. 
THE VEDA'NTA SU'TRAS WITH S'RUKANTHA 
DHA'SHYA. 


(Continued from page 130. 
Adhikarana- 3. 
It 1s himself indeed, because of the acts, of the memory. of the 
word, and of the injunction. (111. di. 9). 

Here the pass-ge to be discussed is the following 

* With the True, My dear son, he then becomes 

united,"* 

In the last section, jiva's stute of sushupti has been 
treated of. Now arises a doubt as to whether he who 
awakes is the very one that went to sleepin Brahman, 
or sume one else. 

'Pirvapaksha :) —It must be some one else, because 
of the impossibility of the return of oue who has attai- 
ned to Brahman. It is impossible that the jiva who 
attained equality ,with Brahmao and unsurpassed 
Bliss shonld again return to the mundane existeoce 


* Cbh?. Up. 681. 
40 


which is full of misery. How can he come out who 
became one with the True? Where is the distinction 
between the two ? 

(Siddhánta :)j— As against the foregoing we keld 
as follows: Though he became one with th^ True 
yet the same jiva whc went to sleep rises again on. 
awaking from sleep ; for, in the absence of knowledge, 
he has yet to rrap the fruit: of the acts done already. 
He, moreover, remembers what he has experienced 
before. Further, the followiag passage declares that 
the jiva becomes ngain what he was before: 

Whatever these creatures are here, whether a 
tiger, or a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or 4 worm, 
or a midge, ora gnat, or a. musquito, that they 
become again and again."* 
Otherwise, all passages that teach of the mear of 
atlaining salvation ‘vould he of n^ purpese. In sleep 
the jiva do:s not becoine quite absorbed .3 Brahman 
as he does in mukti, because the s'ruti declares the 
f bsence of all knowledge of the bliss of Brahman, in 
the words “ They come back from the True, and they 
know it not." t Wherefore it is proper to hold that 
he alone who first went to sleep awakes again. 
“Nid 6102 SS 
+ Thid. 


Adhikarana—4. 
When stupefied, it becomes half (death), as the only alternative 
3 left (II. u. 10`. 

We speak of a person beiug stupefied or uncons- 
cious; and this points to the experience of a state 
favnstha) called stupefaction (Mürchhà) A doubt 
arises as to whether this state is distinct from sus- 
hupti, ete. or not distinct from them, 


(Pirrapaksha:)—As no state distinct from the 
jagrat, s"apna and sushupti is known to us, it must 
be one of them. 


(Siddhinta: )—As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows The state of a person who has been stupe- 
fied is equivalent to half death. Thus, as the only 
alternative left, it is different from sushupti, etc. It 
cannot be brought under jagrat or svapna, becnuso in 
it is absent ali consciousness And 
the state of stupefaction must be different from sus- 
hupti because of this difference: in sushupti the frce, 
etc., are culm and serene, whereus stupefaction is 
marked by a distorted fnce, etc. 


of the universe. 


Adhikarana—S5. 
Th.agh abiding (in all) no (taint attaches itself) to the Supreme ; 

for, both attributes (are described) everywhere. (III. if. 11). 

In the former sections have been described the 
essential attributes of Jiva-—spoken of as ‘thon’,—his 
departure and return, as well as his various states of 
consciousness (avasthés), Now will be described the 
essential attributes, etc., of the Parames'vara, spoken 
of as ‘That’ in * That art thou’), The. S'ruti speaks 
of Parames'vara entering into allby becoming one 
with them, in the following passages: 

“ He entered within from within; He entered all 
ihe quarters within." * 


“He who dwells in the Earth 


33 t 
A doubt arises as to whether, when dwelling in all 
states of being as the Inner Regulator of all, He is or 
is not subject to the taint of evil of the various sorts. 
Piircapaksha :\—He is subject to evil.—To explain . 
The S'rnti denies form, ete., to the Parames’ vara in such 
"is as the following: 


Not stont, not small, not short." $ 


l'urtless, actionless, tranquil, sinless, taintless.” $ 


* Atharvas!iras. 
t Bri. Up. 3-7-3. 
t Bri. Up. 3-8-8. 
§ S'vetà. Up-6-19. 
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Lest any such evil may b» attributed to Him, He is 
described as mere consciousness, infinite and true, in 
the following words: 

* True, Consciousness, Infinite is Brahman."* 

If He be said to have any connection with the 
material phenomena, He, too, like jiva, should be 
subject to all the evils of material phenomena. 

(Siddhánta:)-—No. Though dwelling iu all states 
of being as the Antaryámin (the Inner legulator) of 
all, still, Parames'vare is subject to no taint of evil 
whatever.—Why P—For, everywhere in the S'ruti, as 
is well known to all, both the attributes are men- 
tioned,—that He is free from all taint of evil, and that 
He is ihe repository of unsurpassable excellences,—in 
such passages as the following : 

“Itis A’tman, free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, of 
untailing desires, of unfailing will.” f 

“There is that one whois the seat of excellent 
qualities which are infinite in extent, who is the 
creator of all worlds, who is distinct from pas'us 
(jivas) and pás/a (bondage, matter." 

Wherefore, though dwelling as the Anfaryámin in 
the Earth and so on, He is not subject to evil. 

(If you saz that He is tainted by evil) because of the variety 

(of being), (we say) no, because of the denial in every 
case. (III. ii. 12). 

(Objection :\— Just as the jiva, who in himself is 
free from sin and possessed of such other attributes, 
is yet subject to evii hecause of his being connected 
with the body ofa Devaor the like and being thus 
placed ina variety of «iate of being, so even the 
Parames'vara may be subject to evil because of His 
beiug connected with a body—as declared in the 
words “whose body is Enrth"—and being thus 
subject to vavious states of being. 

(Answer :) —No, because of the declaration, in every 
case, that He is not subject to evil. In allsuch pas- 
sages as “Whose body is Earth, ........ ;' the Antaryá- 
min, the Iuner Regulator, is indeed said to be free 
from all evil, ir tn. words, “ He isthy A'tman, the 
Antaryamin the Immortal"f As to jiva, on the 
other hand, it has been said that his essential nature 
has been obscured by the will of the supreme. 

Moreover, so do some (declare) (LI. ii. 13). 

Moreover,—literally to the effect that, between jiva 

and Is'vara, though dwelling in *one and the same 


* Taitt. Up. 21. 
+ Chhâ. Up. 8-1-5. 
.1 Bri. Up. 3-7-3, 
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body as its tenants, there is this difference, namely, 
that the one is rubject to evil while the other is not,— 
some declare as follows: 


“Two beauteous-winged companions, ever mates, 
perch on the self-same tree ; one of the twain 
devours the luscious fruit, fasting its mate 
looks on." 

Wherefore, unlike jiva, Is'vara is not subject 

to evil. 

Now, the sütrakára proceeds to shew that, though 
alike dwelling inthe body, there isa difference in 
the mode of their dwelling : 

Quite like the formless, indeed, is He, that (differentiation) being 
7 Eis chief concern.) (III, ii, 14.) 

That Brahman, that Parames'vara, though dwelling 
in the bodies of Devas and the like as their tenaut, re- 
mains altogether like a thing that has no form.— 
How ?— Because He is chiefly the creator of names 
and forms. Accordingly the S’ruti says: 

* He who is called A'kás'a is the creator of names 
and forms ; That which is contained within these 
names and forms is the Brahman,"* 

He dwells within names and forms altogether 
untouched by their effects. It is said that He dwells 
within them, simply to shew that He is indopendent 
of them; whereas, indeed, jiva dwells in the body to 
enjoy the fruits of actions. Hence the difference 
between the two. 


And liks light, (Eo must have divine qualities), since 
(the scriptures are) not meaningless. (III. 1i. 16). 
Just as Brahman is said to be Consciousness itself, 


becanse He is self-laminous as declared in the scriptu- 
ral passage—“ The True, Consciousness, the Infiuite is 
Brahman,’—which must have a meaning, so, too, 
Brahman must be taintless, the seat of excellent attri- 
bates, if the hundred and more passages such as the 
following should have a meaning at all: 

“ Part]ess, actionless, tranquil.” t 

© Devoid of sins.’t 

“ Existence itself, with delightin 'i/e, and with bliss 
in manas." || 

“ Who is omniscient, who knows all."$ 

“The Lord of Pradhana and Jiva, tue Ruler of 
Gunas."4 


© Chhá. Up. 9-14-1, 


+ B ver. Up. 6-19. 
1 Chha. 8-1-6. 
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“ He is said to have a Supreme Power (Para S'«kti), 
of various nature."* 


* Nov., why is He called Mahadeva ?—Because He 
is the Being who, risiug above all states of being, 
excels in the great power of the knowledge of A'ti;an 
and of Yoga, therefore He is called Mahádeva."t 


And (the S'ruti) declares (Him to be) that alone. (III. ii. 16), 

The S’rati, “ the True, Consciousness, the Infinite is 
Brahman,” says merely that Brahman is the Infinite 
Consciousness. It denies not other (attributes), because 
thereby no additional meaning is conveyed; nor is 
there any incompatibility between them. To speak of 
a crown as made of gold is simply to declare that it is 
formed of gold ; it does not deny that there are no 
gems and the like set therein. So, too here, the S'ruti 
“the 'l'rue, Consciousness, the Infinite is Brahman,” 
simply declares that the Parabrahman, as a Mighty 
Light in Himself,is nothing but Supreme Consciousness 
in essence. How can it also deny the wisdom, or 
omniscience of Brahman to be subsequently spoken of. 
He is wise, because He has consciousners which sees 
allthings of various kinds. Hence no incompatibi- 
lity. 

And the S'rati reveals it, as also the Smriti. (I"T. ii. 17). 

The Blessed S'ruti itself reveals everywhere Brah- 
man of both characters, as free from evil qualities, and 
also as endued with good qu^lities. The S'ruti says: 


“ Brahman is lumiocus in body ; the existeuce itself, 
with delight in life, with bliss in mind; replete 
with peace, and immortal; thus do thou, O Pra- 
china-Yogys, contemplate.” $ 


Brahman is A'kás'a, that which shines everywhere, 
the Light, the all-pervading Intelligence ( Chidambnra). 
He is tlie Existence, He delights in life, i.e, in Him- 
self, not in external things. His bliss lies in manas, 
in mind, not in external senses. Here ‘manas’ means 
intelligence, the inter sense (antah-karana) and it is 
in virtue of His knowledge— which stands in no need 
of external organs, and by which the whole extr ‘nal 
universe jn manifestation is immediately percu ved, 
^d which is ever free from taint,—that Brahman is 
said to be omniscient. Heis said to enjoy bliss in mind 
because by nind He enjoys the infinite bliss which con- 
stivntes His very nature. He is replete with peace, 
being quite free from attac''ment, aversion, and other 
evil qualities ; He is quite devoid of all evil taint. He 
"RR RE o USE s 

t Atharvas'irns. 

f Taitr, Up. 1-6. 
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is immortal from time without a beginning; He is the 
Troe, Consciousness itself ; He is omniscient, manifes- 
ting Hir inherent nature of unsurpassed bliss of 
A'tman; He is free from all evil. The S'ruti thus 
shews that the Supreme Braliman is of a twofold nature. 
The following passnges also declare that Brahman is of 
this twofold nature : 

“ Partless, actionless, tranquil ”* 

“Who brings good and removes evil, the Lord 
of Liss.” 

* Him, the Highest the great Lord of lords.” 

The smriti also declares that Brahman, designated 
as S'iva, is of the twofold nature: 

*' The All-pervading Being, whose nature is quite 
pure particularly because of the absence of all 
connection with the beginningless sin (mala), is 
cailed S'iva." 

“The Lord, who is infinite bliss itself and posses- 
ses excellent qualities, is called S'iva by the wise 
who know tbe real nature of S'iva." 

That is to say, Brahmsn who is devoid of all 
taint of evil, who is the Supreme Goal of man, 
is said to be perfect in His qualities as designated by 
tae word'S'iva^ which denotes a Being of Supreme 
purity and excellent attributes. Brahman being thus 
denoted by the word ' S'iva', we conciude that Brah- 
man is endued with the twofold nature. 


Hence, indeed, the simile, like the reflected sun, etc., (III. ii. 18). 
It is because Parames’vura, though abiding in the 
earth and everywhere, is free from all taint avd is 
the repository of excellent attributes tbut He is 
compared in the scriptures to the sun reflected in 
water, and so on, in the passages like the following : 


* Just as the one A'kás'a (ether,) becomes, indeed, 
different in the pot and the like, so the ove A'tman 
(becomes different) abiding in many, like the sun ig 
the several bodies of water.” 


The author of this passage cites two illustrations 
—the A'kása (ether) which really exists ‘in the 
different plsces:, and the sun not really existiug 
(in the aifferent reflections. —with this idea in 
isind Jost as the ether, which is ore alone, 
really exists differently in the different objects 
such as pots, so, the Parames'vara who is one alone 
exists really in the different things, such as earth, as 
their A'tman. Thus on the analogy of ether we can 


* Svetà. Up. 6-19. — 
+ Ibid. 6.8, 
i Ibid. 6-6. 
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understand that Parames'vara, though one alone, can 
actually dwell in many things. Again, just as the 
Lun, who does not actually abide in the various bodies 
of water wherein he is reflected , is rot affected by 
their changes and other evil aspe: ts, so is the Para- 
mes’ vata, though actually dwelling in the carth and 
other objects, unaffected by their changes und other 
evil aspects. Thus, by the rnalogy of the sun, we 
are to understand that the Parames’vara, the Ivner 
Regulator (AntaryfAmin) within all, is untainted and 
has all His essential attributes intact. .Thus, on the 
analogy of the ether and the iike, the Parames’- 
vara, the A’tman of all is, we may conclude, endned 
with the twofold nature. 

Here the following objection is raised,: 

Not being understood as in the case of water, indecd it carzot te 
so (III. ii. 19). 

(Ol/ection:j— The sun in water is regarded as 
unreal, but not so is tke Parames'vara in the earth 
(unreal). On the other hand, it is regarded that He 
actually dwells there. So, how can He be free from 
all taint ? 

The objection is arswered +s follows : 


(No) liability to growth or decline by dwelling within, because 
(then alone) the two (similes) will have a consistent meaning, 
as also because (similes are) found in similar (use). 

(I1I. ii. 20). 


(Answer :)—'The word ‘ no’ occurring in the preced- 
ing Sütra should be understood here. —N otwithstand- 
ingthe fact of His abiding actually within the earth and 
the like, the Parames'vara is not liable to the growth 
und decline to which they are subject. We come to 
this conclusion, because then alone the two similes 
will Lave a due significance, Indeed, it has been 
already said chat the use of the twosimiles—the sun 
who does not actually abide (in the reflections) and 
the ether which actually does abide in all objects— 
points to the conclusion that the Parames'vara, though 
abiding iu all objects, is unaffected by their evil as 
though He does not abide in them. We do find similes 
used, pointing merely to a similarity in some particular 
attribute, as fo" example, “ the moon-like face." Hence 
the couclusion that l's'vara, though really abiding in 
the earth and other objects, is endued with the 
twofold nature. 


A. Mana’peva S'a'sTRY, B.A. 


(To be continued). 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
or 
ARUL NANTHI SIVACHARYA. 


ADVAITA LAKSHANA—SUTRA II. 


Ad!karana-2. 
(Continued from page 135). 
Love God. 

21. When one worships the God he loves, with 
mind fixed intent, and words of praise, and hands 
showering forth flowers, after getting rid of anger, 
desire and other faults, and entering on the practice 
of the above named virtues, then the most ancient of 
the ancient gods will deign to accept. his worship. 

Nots.—The words in the text “ 39583525622," any God 
be loves” is general and refer to the worship of any deity, 
the sole requisite being that he leads a blameless life, and 


is filled with true devotion and perfect harmony of 
thought, speech, and deeds. 


25. And the true One will show you Grace. 
“ua Oswag sovars Aguonu wes 
wn snm urais againgps Ogueees 
Ge ster GO LOD né Gu (S3 6b Giodh e y Osu uj 
ganrda nn sre Dam OeveaaGr” 
Whatever God you worship, even as Him, the 
Consort of Uma will appear. Other gods will .die 
afd be born, and sin and suffer by performing 
Karma. 
He, who is above all this, will understand yonr true 
worship and show you grace. 
ef—(a) The words of that most ancient poet Nar-kirar. 
'** uGsaespOpar econiéqg sens 
Qurawa Amia aerrmu—amorGz 
&rgs8$QO ase Cro g PCr aaner agure wni i 
gsh asg e Cia nriih.” 


The reason thereof. 

26. When we worship some beings, snch as pa- 
re its, &c., it is not they who shaw "s grace in the 
future state. Even where these gods show us grace, 
itis chus. All these gods are nnder the guidance of 
the Supreme power ; and the Supreme grants ns our 
prayers through them. 

Note.—Just as the honors conferred by the Viceroy of 
India flows directly also from Her most gracious Majesty, 
so do also the gods show grace each in his own sphere of 
influence. 

41 
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Therefore worship the True God. 

27  ]fitis Siva who shows you Grace ultimately, 
the love of Him will te the supreme virtue. All other 
worship will be lower and vain. This highest Dhar- 
ma is declared in the Sivagamas. He has no desires 
himself ; (and £o this worship is not for his pleasure). 
Whatever you desire most, He is gracious enough to 
grant. So persevere in his worship. 


Note.—The author explains his true attitude with re- 
gard to his own religion and other religions in these 
verses, He does not condema the worship of other gods, 
for the simple reason that all such worship is useful, in 
that, all such worship, if true, tends to raise him from his 
own low desires and selfish instincts, and towards a nearer 
approach to the Supreme God ; and the All-Seer, and All- 
knower, and All-gracious cannot fail to take note of his 
sincerity and love, and to reward him as he deserves. But 
however useful, the worship of the lower god caanot be 
the highest object of our aspiration. Wecan bow before 
the Fountain of Grace itself direct, and drink of the su- 
preme bliss. This is also the teaching of the Gita, and in 
reading it, one has only to remember, that whenever Lord 
Krishna speaks of Himself, he speaks as the supreme 
Guru and Acharya of Arjuna, and as such. represents, 
the supreme God Himself. Many a passage will be un- 
meaning otherwise ; and the worship of Himself which le 
recommends is not to he taken to mean any Saguna worship 
or the worship of any God other than the Highest. 

cf.—" Become wise at the end of many births, one 
worships Me. That high-sonled saint is very rare to whom 
Vasudeva (the Supreme God) is all." vii. 19. 

(20) “ Whatever form a devotee wisheth, in faith, to 
worship, that faith in him do I render firm.” 

(22) “ Possessed with that faith, whoso devotes him- 
self to that worship, obtains thence his wishes, but they 
are merely granted by Myself,” 

(23) “ But to those of small understanding (all) fruit 
had an ending. The votaries of the deities join the deities ; 
my votaries join Myself." 

(25) “ This ignorant world knows me not as the birth- 
less and deathless.” (From Srimath Govinda Charya's 
translation). 

The way of worship. 
99. sruse hankeen a A m eom OG dalam 
wis yer Qare Gig piss as eno HUE 
bus em den Qi CAe Bis eoe Cu eo | m Db sens 
wre iru urqn srenietd ue us Ga. 

The Supreme accepts worship both in material Forms 
(Siva Linga) and in living Forms (God's devotees) sad 
shows His Grace. If you enn place Him in your 
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heart «ud worship, this will be adequate worship. 
In any mode, fail not to love and laud him every day. 
The greatness of suen de: olion. 

29. Even the sius of the Lov?'s devotees become 
vir.ue, the virtues of luveless men are siuful. The 
austere sacrifice of Daksha was in vain; while the sin 
committed by the human child was beneficial. 

Nore.—All sins How from selfishness, and virtue from 
selflessness, and love of man and God. This is the true 
test of vice and virtue. Even man-made law looks to the 
intention in the first instanec, in defining most crimes. 
As such, where we may be sure that any act was not 
prompted by any personal greed, for the avoidance of pain 
or the gaining of pleasure to the individual but had 
proceeded out of pure love of God and his fellow creatures 
that at once ceases to be a vice. In fact, all personal res- 
ponsibility ceases with such persons, in the sume way, as 
with children, idiots, and lunatics, and the world have 
called such great beings fouls and idiots. 
cf. EEEE SH TEPIT $50 ura eic use nog Ga 

Fad GG wiso Dewersugruglw, 

“ As children, lunatics and the possessed, so do holy 

Gnanis behave," (Tayumanavar). 

The allusion in the last line of the text is to the history 
o: Saint Dandisa Nayanar, one of the Saiva Saints, who, 
when interrupted in the divine pujah, by his own father, 
struck and severed the latter's foot with a stick—(Vide 
p. 89, vol. I, S, Deepika), 

We have already enlarged upon the story of the Daksha 
sacrifice nad its import. Daksha was the first son of God 
Brahma, and so [rom the beginning of this world, the con“ 
trast between lip-service ard heart worship has been ma- 
nifest, between mere rituals and true devotion to God and 
love to man. 


Where the law is cinitained. 

7*0 The Veda is God's word, 

follow the Word reach hell; and those who follow 

reach the worlds of bliss. Men suffer pain or enjoy 
pleasure according to the ordinances of God. 


They who do not 


An illustration. 

By the law, the king administers justice and 
punishes those who do uot obey the law. Those, who 
follow the law, he loads with wealth and lands, a: ? 
clothes them also witl powers under the law. And 
all this by the power of the law 


The king’s law not an erception to the Supreme Law. 
32. Even the act of the king is an act of God's 


meicy. Those who commit high crimes and mis- 
deueanours are punished surely and suffer and thus 


work out their Karma Then they learn to follow the 
law. Such purified beings will avoid hell. The suffer- 
i.gs of man in hell and in earth are really the same. 


God is just and the Supreme Fhysician. 

33. He who commis wrong against the injunction 
contained in the sacred Shasters given ous graciously 
by God, will suffer pain in the dark regions of hell, 
and thus work ont his sin. ‘The virtuous man also 
works out his Karma by eating the fruits in heavenly 
regions. This kiud of suffering and enjoyment are 
the two kinds of physic which the Supreme Physician 
administers for the removal of man's mala. 


Norr.—Both virtue and vice binds man to tbe earth 
aud form the seed of birth and death. This is one of the 
central doctrines of Hinduism. Our Christian friends are 
hardly able to comprebend this truth. But this, by the 
way. forms also one of the chief points in the Christian 
doctrine, According to them, how was the fall of man 
brought about in this earth. How did sin arise and with 
it death and birth ? Why by the first man disobeying 
God'slaw ? And what was this law? Do not eat the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And what 
is the meaning of this sentence ? To the ordinary Christ- 
ian, we dare say this will be quite meaningless. At any 
rate, it will be a puzzle to him how the tasting of the 
knowledge of good will be sin. When, however, it is 
explained that the tree of knowledge of good and evil is 
merely man's consciousness of good aud bad, and bis eat- 
ing the fruit of them is his following out in action sach 
knowledge. With the feeling of Ahankara and Mamakara 
(‘I and * mine’) most predominent in his mind, i.e., with 
his will as the sole guiding principle and not the supreme 
will of the Lord, then indeed, he commits sin and lays the 
seed for a course of births and deaths. If avoiding both 
good and had, as he felt it, he simply and calmly submitted 
to the Will cf God (and dedicated all his acts and thoughts 
aud speech to God's service and glorification O =x u æf 42 s aù. 
all sin and suffering will vanish. 


CETE TEET Mi) 


(“ weurcw serdeGu 


But this ideal of the highest ethics and religion cannot 
and does not commend -itself to the thoroughly materialis- 
ed peoples of the West and hence their obtuseness. 


As the Supre:ie Physician who cures our ignorance and 


sin, He is called Vaidyauatha ; and under such name God 
is worshipped in the. Vaidíswaran Koil in Tanjore Distriot. 


The same ezplained. 

31. He who follows the rules given in books of 
hygiene will never suffer sickness, If such rules are 
neglected sickness will torment a man.: The physician. 
will administer medicine to the suffering mar and re- 
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move his illness. He will cure ills even without medi- 
cioe by an incantation or a mere touch. 


So also, those who follow God's law, perform Ka,- 
ma and get fre»dom. 


Both good and evil are for the benefit of man. 


35. Our earthly physicians cure certain illa by cut- 
ting and canterising and are also rewarded. Orther 
ills are cured by feeding with milk and sugar. So 
aleo the Lord cures the ills of Karma by subjecting 
mankind to pain and pleasure 

Note.—No body can accuse the physician of partiality 
in causing pain to one and pleasure toanother. The fact is 
these acts are not for bis own benefit but to benefit his 
patients possessing affferent maladies. 

Life ‘after death 

36. When the grors body dies, the soul retains its 
sukshuma sarira ofeight tatwas,for enjoyment or suffer- 
ing, in heaven or hell, {under the divine decrees, and 
passes into the womb as an atom before it is born 
again into the world. 

Nore.—The Puri-ashtaka is the sukshnma sarira or 
body composed of the 5 subtle elements, subda, sparisa, 
rupa, rasa and ganda and manas, buddhi and ahankara. 
In this subtle body, they undergo no new experiences, but 
live over the life they have lived in this world, in a mere 
intensified form than on earth, If in thislife their thoughts 
were good and pleasant, they feel thousand times more 
happy in the astral world, {but if they led a vicious life, 
their bad thoughts haunt ther ever, and their suffering is 
multiplied a thousandfold. After the appointed time is 
over, they are again reborn to work out their further 

Karma. 
The same. 

87 When one gross body perishes, the soul may 
take on at once anothe- gross body or it may be 
dormant like a stone fur a time; and after the alloted 
time and according to its Karma, it will take on another 
gross body. 

An illustration. 

32. The snake dropping its skin, the birds leaving 
its she!l, and the yogi his body and ertering another, 
and the passing from a waking state into dream 
condition illustrate the parting of the soul from his 
gross body after death and its entry icio a different 
world of conciousness. 


Karma defined. 
39. Karma comprises virtuous and vicious acts 
and their results, becoming the cause of Loss and 


gain, pleasure and pain. It is one of the three eternal 
malas covering the soul and from its appearing in the 
form of acts of mind, body and sprech is named 
kamyu. 


The Theory of Rebirth, 

40. This karma of good and evil is eternal. Yet 
it has a beginning as it starts with the acts performed 
by men intime. It has an end after it is worked out 
by man fully. It becomes attached to maya mala at 
the great dissolution of the universe, and is reborn 
with the subtle body of each soul and is continuous 
(like a flood) in each successive rebirths and deaths, 
and is of different forms (as Sthula, sukshuma and 
Adisukshuma) and is yet formless and acts under 
the Law of Supreme Hara. 


Bhattacharya’s objection. 

al. You say that of living beings. both thoveable 
and immoveable, each of them will ouly change its 
body at its rebirth, according to its respective 
karma, but not its form. But answer me first, 
whether when human beings enter Swarga and 
partake of the bliss therein, whether they do so there 
as human beings or as celestials ? 


Notr.—The Battacharya's theory is that grass, herb'or 
bird or animal or man will be reborn as grass, herb, &c., 
respectively and not one into another. According to 
Madawa Oharya (Dwaita school) when mortals reach the 
Highest Heaven, they enjoy there as man or beast or 
bird according to its original form on earth. 


42. If they enjoy in heaven as mere human beings, 
then this heaven ceases to be such, Ifas celestials 
they enjoy, your theory, that they do not change their 
forms, falls to the ground After enjoying as 
celestials, when they are reborn on earth, they will be 
only reborn as human beings and not as celestials. 


Some illustrations. 

43. Some worms become beetles and some worms 
become wasps. Similarly beings ckange their forms 
accordiny to their karma. Most of the schools are also 
ag.eed on this poin*, and why shculd you alone have 
doubts about it 

The sam:. 

44. The accounts of Agalya becoming a stone, of 
Maha Vishnu incarnating in several forms, of the 
Sun having given rise to œ Race of far famed kings, 
of a spider and a rat having become powerful kings, 
also demonstrate our point. 
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A further objection answered. 

45. You say that these instances only show that 
these change of forms were due to certain causes and 
not to the effect of karma. But I have already stated 
that the Lord is the Witness of all kinds of karma. 
As it is, everything follows only the Divine Will. 


Karma inert unless energised by God. 


46. Karma cannot of itself discover the particular 
body or the particular world and attnch itself to Jiva 
and the Jiva itself is equally incapable of choosing 
the particnlar body. The union and evolution of these 
bodies are brought about by God. God intelligently 
gives each a suitablo body, according to his karma. 


Gross body is derived from the subtle ; necessity 
of a Creator. 


47. if you ask whence the gross body is derived, 
it is derived from the subtle Maya. If youask again, 
whether, if so, the forms should not all be similar, we 
answer No. ‘hough gold is one, different kinds of 
ornaments like chains &c., are made therefrum. The 
creation of all these forms and universes are brought 
about by the only one God, Siva. 


Norr.—The question has often puzzled people whether 
the higher forms of animals, and mun can revert in a next 
birth to atill lower and different forms. But the difficulty 
will vanish when as herein pointed out that the different 
kinds of gross bodies possess‘ng form are all derived from 
the more <btle and formless matter. From this formless 
subtle matter, it will be as easy to form one body as ano- 
ther, the two chief powers bringiny about this form being 
the Supzeme power cf God and the lessc> power of the 
Karma of each individual, But we seem to feel doubt as 
to how the man’s supericr intelligence can vanish into the 
brute's intelligence, The intelligence does not suffer in any 
way but is simply covered over or hidden by the particn- 
lar body for the time being, just letting in a little light or 
more, and just as we cage a wild animal, so that the brutal 
instincts of the map may not run riot and canse more da- 
mage to himself and others. And the difficulty of most 
people will vanish also when this fundamental tenet of 
Hinduism is grasped, namely, that the soul of man i. ir 
itaelf perfec* but is eternally covered over by Anava or 
Avidya and is further covered over by maya malo or 
matter, and the effect of the last covering is just to give 
just as much opening as is necessary for letting in the 
light of God, to shine on the individual sou! and to make 
itself shine. The higher and the higher the body, the 
gre^ter aud greater will be the intelligence displayed. But 
as often happen, man misuses his intelligence and powers; 
these have to be curbed and limited again for a time, and 


so a less developed body is given, where he cannot be able 
to use all such superior powers he possessed for mischief. 
When these powers have been thoroughly subjugated, 
modulated in perfect harmony, the individual gains 
back a better body for his fuither cleansing. 


How the gross body is caused. 


48. The gross body is not formed by the change 
and destruction of the subtle body, nor is the body 
formed separately in the subtle body itself. The 
subtle body itself possesses the power of creating the 
gross body, as a tree when cut off down to the foot is. 
again produced from the root. 

No-t.—Various theories of formation of the gross from 
the subtle body are considered here, and each school have 
s favorite simile, According to one school, the change of 
body is like one piece of gold ornament changing into ano- 
ther ornament. According to another (Buddhist) it is like 
the seed giving rise to the tree. According toa third, it 
is like the child formed in the mother’s womb. A fourth 
theory is that it is derived as the rays of the moon one 
after another. The differences are very subtle, though 
each of the similes is useful in expressing a phase of the 
meaning. The author's own simile a rare one is the root and 
the tree, inasmuch as even in our present gross body, the 
subtle body is present and is not destroyed; and the 
Sukehama body remains, even though the gross body may 
be cut off. 


A further explanation. 

49. Under the divine law, the gross body arises 
from the subtle body. Without such divine power, it 
cannot arise of itself, and from the power of Karma 
alone. The gross body can arise only again from its 
maturial cause, as a tree froma seed. The tree and 
seeds may be destroyed together, and so the subtle 
body can also be destroyed? No. These bodies arise 
and perish and arise again, as the moon and its Kala 
waxes and wanes and waxes again. 


The ultimate causes of the body. 

50. The cause of the gross body is the Puriashtaka 
or subtle body. The cause of the latter is Mulapza- 
kriti. Its causes Asuddha Maya or Mohini. Its 
superior cause is Vindhu or Kundali. Above it, and 
energising them all is the power of the Lord (Sakti) 
and the Lord Himself (Sivam). When the soul reach- 


es the Supreme God, all these distinctive bodies cease, 
as also the soul’s bondage. 


Eud of 2nd Adikarana. 


J. M. N. 
(To be continued). 
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(Continued from ‘page 141.) 


eu ego sp mew gr pop. ug 
Cus0w8s Os05 pay ss dipi Caps 
sauySnée aca nr uso Gurar 
SUUT QE edunen um ac eol 
toy- secius sp dui ster f 
sammi Gaeossr(sg erc Oo CuCp 
Qeuwera gpuisag www Cais ci 
Mweésehis Gavss_or dis Qurat p. 


186. O thon the All-knowing witness and our All- 
gracious pfotector, Thou possessest guna or attributes 
like resplendent purity &c. ; and, besides, Thou art the 
Being of such nature that Thou dost answer well to 
the descriptioa in the obe-bundred and eigbt* andother 
commentaries of the Vedas; and yet trauscendest far, 
far beyond such descriptions, and is pure Love. Thou 
didst bless us with abilitiest to discriminate ourselves 
from Thee, to know our advaita relation to Thee and 
our Sivasayujya Mukti in Thee. O Thou Absolute 
One, free from al! qualities, Who art aver employed, 
every moment in doing naught but good to us.$ 


Oe (y 93 oeen o unani ses. 
Qarku Qeef uri ue ng 
sex (pr Sari Kip wif 
atty gybus S aere» sa 
Oe e B nator Cog cocer 
Qaae» sGu Quia Qus par Crees 
sapped ss Portege Ge sr wai 
ef alicia BTR GW SO ter eese C erm, 
137. Othe Bright Gnanakas of Divine Grace, as 
readily asa cow answers to its bellowing calf Thy 
boundless Grace flows to such of Thy dependent souls 
as do cry and grow ripe|j for it by the constant offer- 
ing of devotional prayers to Thee ia terms like 
these :— 


mentaries of the Vedic Sruti, varying accrrding to the nature and 
maturity of the commentators. 

+ The soula become able to get knowledge only if they are given 
embodiments i.e., Thanu, karana, bhuvana, bhogn. 

tThe reference is to the three «qualities Satvu—Rajas—Taniae. 

§ Cf. “ Thougk man sits still and takes hi, ease, God ia at work 
on man; No mesns, no moment unemployed, ro bless him if he 
cap." (T. Young). 

l| Sore idler pute the question why the Almighty God should not 
emancipate sil the souls at once and why He should wait to see 
them suffer Karma in this Prapancha wrought for that purpose. 
These questions will vanish if they should wait to see that our 
Supreme Lord's scheme adopted for the souls’ sake cannot be yues- 
tioned by the souls when the souls are to be matured and redeem- 
ed. in cir Lord's choice, only by that method. They may rather 
question or check themselves why they should not ripen themsel- 
ves by Sariyu, &c., and mould their turbulent manas to our 
Lord's blessing being conferred as the Veda- nnd Agamas de- 
clare. 
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* O Father, O the supreme Lord, Thou art the One 
aod mauy. Thou art the various shining objects and 
Thou art the broad space. ‘hou art all the forms. 
Thor a~t good, bad,* and else. ‘hou caosc never be 
destroyed, «ince Thou wast never newly brought into 
existence. And Thou art to-day, to morrow and be- 
yond. 

AC Up 4s UpsamaCu ambu Bse 
unciliiGs QuerxsenGCesr whwaner 
Ourgrrde ss s (yu ur Ger aue foam 
renun de »Ganes C» Aa awn 

Osha sisa w smásru Cuda 
FNPT SEQ OG SHE «eur a 

efle tora] men yi gs Bolo wal Da [Cer, 
SAn rex Qo gid eee necs 


138. O the flavour of the fruit of Divine Grace! O 
the juice of sugar-cane, the honey of flowers! O the 
boundless ambrosia! O my Eye ! O the All-per- 
vading, All:gracious Lord Absolute! O Life Pure, 
the thought past of thought in souls! Having 
appointed the time and space for them, and endowing 
them with the powers nnd faculties, sensex, &c , Thou 
dost guide them indeed in the course of evolution 
according to their cravings t O Thou super-eminent 
Lord, do Thou also listen to my supplication. 


Jahi Eincx pae? seo orp 

Ser ages (Scf)scraer Sher aaa 
amalu Assivg anf Cats 

Smis owha Osea Diss 
COPED ET OLUHsEg sQ ym 

ensuS Dawes seliQ ying ss. wisg 
favadiuse: odan sous sau 

Oetudw 655800. Qei&s: Cre» pub. sme 


139. It was in this school of religion that all great 
sages attained Siddhis and Mnktis or states of 
moksha ; for example. all Devas, Indra, &c., Narada, 
&c., Saptat rishis, those who can play well upon large 
flutes, the ianumerable Siddhas,$ the rulers Manu, &c., 
and the Munis well learned in «he Vedas, Rig, &c. It 
was by the Adraita Sivagnana attainable in this school 
that they succeeded in realizing the true final goal aa 
clear as the nelli fruit placed in the palm of the band 
and being manifest to the whole world. 


Note.—The reason why this Saive Siddhanta school has been 
resorted to by all great Saints is given in the next following 
connected verses J40 to 143. 


* Bad to the wicked. j nan 

f The Saint has brought out in this verec that without the aid 
of Providence, the soula cannot set themsclves to che cycle of 
-.olution or furnish themselves with thanu, karena, biruvuna and 
bhoga, just as without a man's will -et to opcr&te, his organs 
or senses become inactive or aselees. When the will works, the 
whole machine (body) works. Otherwise, no. Cf. veracs 101, 123 
ani 128 with notes, 

$Bapta—serer. 

§ Biddhas are those acquiring the incidental powers in Siva Raj 
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Yoga. 
R. Sucnucca MUDALIAR. 


(To be continuec) 
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PURRA-NA'NNU'RRU. 


An Anthology of 400 Songs relating to the ancient 
Dts and Chiefs of Southern India. 


Kart, Tux Morwrams Curre.” 
Malaiyamin Tiru-mudi-Kiri* ; 


The Purra-Nannurru abounds in short passages of 
great beauty, casting vivid light upon many old 
customs, and giving fitting expression to feclings and 
sentiment! which are common toall the world. Many 
of these are by Kabilar, the famous poet, of whom a 
separate notice is given, and who especially sung the 
praises of the hill chieft {ins Kari and Pari. Kári was 
one of the seven minor kings who in latter times were 
renowned for liberality. Jt would seem that he was 
cotemporary with "l'iru-Valluvar ‘There is some 
slight discrepancy in the lists, but Malaiyaman, com- 
monly called Kari (which was.really the name of his 
wár- horse), is in every list. Kari means “ blackness,” 
and it seems that the famous charger was called so 
because of its colour. King Kari was equally renow- 
ned for bravery ‘having fought asan ally of the 
Pandiya, Cora and Cera Kings) and fur liberality ; 
but he seems to have been somewhat lavish and indis- 
criminate in his gifts, as were many of these rude 
mountaim chieftains. Heuce Kabilar (121) cautions 
him :— 

“ Where reigns one Lord men's longing eyes are bent 

From quarters four they come, on gain intent. 
‘Tis hard to measure worth ; thy gifts to fling 
Abroad with lavish hend is easier thing. 

O King munificent ! full well 

Thou knowest the very truth I tell. 

Cease then to view each suppliant bard 

With undistinguishing regard.” 

In 122, the same poet tells ns that Kari helped the 
three great Tamil kings, and that he generously gave 
the spoils to his own people, so that nothing remai- 
ned to himself but his queen. 

“Thy Queen, pure as the Northern Star,t to mat- 

rons shown, 


Sweet voiced. is all great King, thou call’st thine 
own.” 


In 123, Kabilar tells us, in a pretty little distich, 
that he gave chariots as presents, not simply amid the 
excitement of a feust, but calmly these gifts were zs 
numerous as the drops of rain that fell on the Mallar 
hills. This Jast reminds us that abundance of rain— 


the greatest of blessings to Indian cultivators—was. 


ensured by a generosity like his: “ It is twice blest, 
it blesseth him that gives and that receives.” 


* Malaiyaman (“ the mountai7zeer” 


= Malaiyan) is an epithet 
ofthe Cera King. Tiru-mudi = “sacred crown." His dhaka 


seems to have been Maladv, along the banks of the 5, Pennar. 
t Arunddhati, the chaste wife of Vaaishta, now a ‘star in Ursa 
Major, pointed out to brides as an examlpe. 
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In 124 we hear Kabilar again :— 
“ Suppliant in uuauspicious hour, 

Mid threatening evil omens’ power 
In Inckless time they seek his feet ! 
And though they ntter word: unmeet, 
None empty go away who sing 
The praises of the mighty kinv, 

Adown whose mountaiu* steeps the torrent’s 

wrath 

In thunders seeks its long established path.” 

In 126 another bard called Napacaliyir, sings the 
praises of Kari in much the samo strain, but takes 
care to add that he himself is no rival of Kabilar, 
“the Brahman of fanltless learning," whom he 
evidently recognises as the court ministrel and Poet 
Laureate of Kovalir. t 


“ Descendant of the Mighty One 

Who tore the gold from off the head 

Of foemen's warring elephants, 

And made it shining ornament for minstrels’ 
brows ! 

Who wear'st a glorious wreath of. fadeless lotus 
flowers, 

Who knows not flight in war! 

To sing thy praise we come, or learned or 
unlearn'd,— 

Lord of the Mount Mull/r, upon whose elopes 

The forest vest, dark as though night 

Gathering her shades around her slumbered there. 

May'st thou flourish with thine nndecaying race ! 

‘Rhe warned Brahman tard, whose praise 

Is known to all the sons of men on earth, 

The bard with faultless learning graced, hath 
sung Thy fame, 

So that no room remains for any of the suppliant 
traio. 

Yo rival bard, I sing! We’re little barks 

That sail not on the Western main, 

Where Ceran’s warlike fleets are seen. 

Gur poverty compels we add our mite of praise 

T'o him | ord of the fertile land ! 

On Penna: banks where thy war-drums sound out 

Like tle loud thunder, scaring mountain-snakes. 

And where Thou drivest back the tide of 
foemen’s war, 

While lordly elephants and kings bestrew the 
field.” 

This ends the praise of the ‘ Highland chief’ :— 
“ Malayan the v*ctor, who on Kari rode, 
stalwart in war, whose gifts were as the drops of 
vain.’ (158) 


G. U. P 


* This was called Mullér-Malat, 


f Or Koval. This was Kari's capitel, nuw Covelong (P) 
20 miles B. of Mad.as. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


So fur ax our own Presidency is concerned, the pa't 
yeur did uot prove so bad ae it was 
anticipated, though the sword of 
Damocles was ever hanging over it 
in the shape of Famine and Plague. But elsewhere in 
Indii, Famine and Plague have been doing their worst, 


The: old year and the 
new. 


and our own prospects in the coming year are more 
But werenter calamily than all these bas 
also fallen over onr empire, and liuadreds uf our Fellow- 


gloomier still. 


subjects and brethren have shed their precious blood in 
the War in South Africa. We agrce with many learned 
Europeans themselves Chat all these calamities point to a 
severe lesson we have to learn to mend our ways, to have 
greater regard for trith and justice, to follow God's ways 
moro and more, and not to follow the mere greed for 
power and pelf, a pure ideal of unmixed material good, 
and selfixh-agrandisement, If there isa God ahove us, 
leis surely The author of Our sood, asmuch as of onr 
evil ; and even Christians of to-day are losing their belief 
ina Devil. This evil is intended for our own geod, for 
chastening and purifyiug us, A Tamil Verse, says that 
all these aflictions are not for killing us but (o remove 
the evil from us, 
Radin uswa F/MUHG, ep 
Qiran DurWars Gowwounas. 
just as a washerman beats lis clothes on the rock not to 
tear it tu pieces, but to clean them of their dirt, For, 
so, nuderstood writes Professor Henry Drammond, 
“instead of filling the mind with fear, the thought of 
this dread day inspires it. with a solemn yratitade, Uhe 
wo.k of the Avenger isa necessity. [tis part of God's 
philanthropy. Let us therefore pray in all contrition of 
spirit, and meekuess of heart to that Supreme Being 
who is Rudra and Bhima (the fearful) and Ug.a (the 
fierce) and who ix at the saine time, Rudra (the remover 
of sorrow) and Sankara (the Doer of Good) and Siva (the 
&upreme source o^ Peace and Bliss) to avert from us his 
pestilential and death-dealing bolts, and to shower on us 
his healing medicines, and earth-refreshing rains, and 
avert War and bring Peace and Brotherliness among tall 
the nations of the world. 
"e 

* Gathpatim medhapatim Rudram Jala sha-bheshajam, 
tat aumyoh sumnam imahe. Yah sukvahiva saryoh hirau- 
yan iva rochate, sreshto devanam vasul. 

We seek from Rudra, the lord of songs, the Jord of sacri- 
fices who possesses healing remedies bis auspicious favour. 

(Wy seek this from him) who is brilliant as the sno, 


who shines like gold whois the bestand most beautiful of 
gods. (B. V. i. 43 and 45.) 
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Imah Rudraya tavase kapardine kshayad-viraya prabhn- 
ramahe matih, yata sam asad dvipade chntuspade visvam 
pushtam grame asminn anaturam.  Mirla no Rudra uta no 
maya: k:idhi kshyad-viraya namasa vidhema te, yatsamelia 
yoscha Manur à yeje p:ta tad yasyama tava Rudra prani- 
tishu, Asyama te sumatim deva-yajyaya kshayad-virdsya 
tava Rudra midhvah, Sumnayann id viso asmakam acharg 
arishta-virah juhavama te havih. Tvesham vayam Rudram 
yajna-sadham vankum kavim avase nihvayamahe, äte 
asmad daivyam helo asyatu*'sumatim id vyam asya à 
vrinimahe. Pivo varaham arusham kapardinari tvesham 
rupim namasa nihvayamahe, haste biblirad bheshaja 
varyani sarma varma chhardirasmabhyam yamsat. Idam 
pitre Marutam uchyate vachah svadoh svadiyo Rudraya 
vardhanam. Rasva cha no amrita marta-bhojanam tmane 
tokayatokayamrile, “Ma no mahantam uta ma no arbhakam | 
ma nah akshantam uta ma nah ukshitam, ma no badhih 
pitaram mataram ma nah priyas tanvo Rudra ririshah," 


We present these prayers to Rudra, the atrong, with 
spirally hraided hair, ruling over heroes. that there may be 
pro..perity to our two-footed and fonr-footed creatures, that 
everything in this village may be well fed and free from 
disease. 


2. Be gracious to us, Rudra, and cause us happiness: 


let us with obeisance worship-thee, the ruler over heroes, 
Whatever prosperity and blessing our father Manu az- 
quired by worship may we attain it all under thy guid- 
ance, Rudra, 


3. May we by our divine worship obtain the geod will 
of thee, Rudra, who art the Ier of heroes, and beneficent ; 
act favourably towards our people: may we, with our 
men unharmed, offer the our oblation. 


4. We invoke to ovr succour the impetuous Rudra, the. 
falliller of sacrifice, the swift, the wise. May he drive far 
away from us the anger of the gods, for we desire his 
favour. 

We invuke with obeisance the raddy boar of the 
sky, with spirally-braided hair, a brilliant form. Carrying 
in kis hand most choice remedies. may he give us protec- 
tion, defence, shelter. 

6, This exhilarating bymn, sweeter than the sweetest, 
is uttered to Rudra the father of the Maruts. Bestow on 
us, O immortal, the food of mortals; be gracious to our- 
selves, our children, and descendants, 


7. Slay neither our great, nor our small, neither 
our growing nor our growo, ne.tber our father nor our 


mother: injore not, Rudra, our dear selves. 
* 
t. 

This ccatingency should make it clearly manifest to 
onr Gracious Sovereign (whom the 
supreme Parameshwara may ever 
protect) aud her responsible ministers how our loyalty to 


Our loyalty proved. 
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Our Sovereign and the Empire is unmistakeable. The 
telegraphic intelligences of the day are awaited 
by the educated Indians with as much eagerness 
and concern ax any Britisher, and tue success cr loss 
sustained by our troops there i. the far off Africa 
awakens in their breasts as much joy or sorrow, The In- 
dians ave also making the Empires’ interests and welfare os 
part of their religious duty, and it is remarkable in what 
characteristic way they are uniting to strengthen the 
nution's cause by appealing to the grace and mercy of the 
All Graci.us God, A single heart's genuine prayer to 
the Godof All, is worth more than hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and we for onc think with many a Christian 
divine, that it is not the best way to help the national 
cause to indulge in balls and concerts and dances and 
guch-like frivolities, These indulgences cost more money 
than what is paid for the fund itself, and if only people 
have the heart to help, let them help without having 
recourse to any of these frivolous inducements. We once 
more invoke our Ciod's Grace to avert all these national 
evils and to bring peace utd plenty and health over the 
land. 
"^ 

Tarning to the cvents of the last week of the yer, that 
is pa. t, there are many an interest- 
ing event to record and congratulate 
onrsel ves upon, The Educational Conference which was the 
first to mect under the direction. of 
the Director of Public Instruction 
himself,has to be congratulated upon 
the man; resolutions it has passed, those especially 
bearing on the question of substituting a purcly Verna- 
cular education in the lower stages of schoc! education, 
We print the resolut'ons e;sewhere, and *ve only hope that 
the movement s0 nobly set ou foot by Dr, Duncan. 
(and our best wishes accompany him on his retirement for 
long life nnd prosperity and joy) will be brought into suc- 
cessful working order, thus conducing to the better edu^a- 
tion of the larger classes of our people. 


‘Che last week. 


The Educational Con- 
forence. 


. 
ee 
An event of very great value, and connected with the 
welfare and progress of our daugh- 
ters and sisters we must 1ecord, 
lt was the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the caste-girls school in Conjeeveram 
wu 25th December last. With all the vaunted enlighten- 
ment said to be possessed by our educated people, it is a 
most deploruble fact that they are culpably indillerent to 
the wants of our fairer sex. Though there are many pri- 
vate schools, and colleges for boys, there are hardly a few 
for girls opened out by indigenous and national agencies. 
In the Capital City cf the Presideucy itself, when the 
question of maintairi.ig the Vizianogram Schouls came to 


The enste girle school 
in Consjeverim. 
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be considered, except one no others came forward boldly 
to undertake the task, and all the schools except one had 
tr be given up. Since, however, Rajah Sir Savalai Rama- 
sami Mudaliar hasalso come forward with his well- 
known generosity to maintain another school. With 
allthe gratitude we may feel for Christian Missionaries 
who maintain many of the existing schools, we disti- 
netly object to our girls, being sent to such schools, 
for the sole reason that our girls are not likely to. 
receive a high education for a long time to come, and we 
could not afford just now to allow another disturbing ele- 
ment into our social relations. And our penple should do. 
well to bear in mind the valuable advice given by Mrs. 
Besant at the Prize distribution of the Chittur Girl's 
School. With the greatest pleasure therefore, we con- 
vey our warmest appreciation of che munificent chagity of 
Dharmaratnakaram Rai Bahadur Arcot Narayana- 
sami  Mudaliar of Baugalore in founding and endo- 
wing this girls school in that most ancient city 
in Thondamandalam. We agree with the learned 
chairman Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, who presided 
on the occasion and laid the foundation stone, 
that our moneyed classes should do well to turn their 
attention to the support and encouragement of education. 
and learning. We have ourselves spoken ahout the use- 
lessness of repairing temples, where through ignorance and 
the incursions of foreign religions, our educated classes are 
all losing faith in our own Gods and Religion. When 
sound education and specially on national lines are obtain- 
ed, they will themselves realize the supreme importance 
of keeping alive such places of Public Worship and Holi- 
ness and Beauty. But still we want men even now to 
prevent many a most sacred shrine to go into utter ruin 
m" 

Tue next events which more or less came together were 
the political and social and theosophical conferences; 
though the scene of the first two were changed to Luck- 
now during this year. And the speech of Mr, R. C. Datt, 
may be cha .cterised as a Famine speech: his speech was 
so full of the apprehensions of the ever recurring famines, 
and the best way to meet them. The famines are possible 
simply because India fiom time immemorial has been almost 
an agricultural country and the mechanical industries 
which existed in former days have been smothered by 
Europcan enterpi/se and capital. There lias been a cteady 
rise in the prices and decline in. the prosperity of the 
country during the last two decades, and the people have 
been reduced to great poverty by slow degrees, so that 
even when one or two good years intervene, they do not 
enable the people to recover themselves very mach, And 
the thing has been mainly due to the bad and uncertain 
seasons, and this may be au act ol providence. But we 
cau belp ourselves we cannot throw all the blame on our 
Crentor. As the government records show, the rainfall is. 
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mow 07 less nniform and even iarger, and yet how is the 
fnilu.e to ie explained. Because we do not devise better 
means for conserving such rainfall, that is all. So that 
the most pres-ing necd of India of today as much the 
need of [udi of more than 2000 years ago, and our prayer 
to our Paternal Government ic, as sang the poet of old, 

Therefore O Queen. great in War, despise this not. 

Increase the reservoirs for water made, 

Who bind the water, and supply to fields 

Their measared flow, these bend 

The earth to them The fame of others passes swift 

rway.* 

A little para appeared in last week's mail which showed 
that whereas all the money spent in. irrigaiton «projects 
yielded a fair profit, the money sunk in Railways was a 
dec | loss; and yet Government hesitates to increase its 
irrigation projects ! 

ee 
The resolutions passed by the Social conference appear 


elsewhere, but we are constrain- 


Social Confe- 


The 


rane: ed io remark that the progress 

measured by results is very 
Slow indeed. This cannot bat be so, where the 
people are sunk in such great poverty and ignc- 


rance, and where the masses of the people ave illite- 
rale, and no systamatic effort made to educate. the:n, 
and to remove the greal ignorance prevailing among then, 
und a few resolutions passed hy a few hundreds of people 
in n single corner of this great continent ean hardly in- 
flueace them. But we will be glad if. such proceedings 
will bring about & greater amount of unuiimity and ear- 


nestness among the educated, at all events, 


* 
te 


But the most interesting speech of tbe socia reform 
movemet was the speech The 
Ilon ble. Justice M, G Ranade, A 
beautiful speech it was, its 


Tho Hon bbe 
Justice: Ranade. 


Mr. 

nost 
purpose most admirable, the subject most, opportune, 
but we question the accuracy of mary of his facts, 
and bis conclusion. He has repeated his libels, this 
time willfully, concerning Southern. India, and this 
time, le could have had no exense, specially after 
the great exposure his last speech bas had, and our 
Bombay friend also wrote to us thet even. Dr. Bandar- 
kar who was shown the reply in tie * Yr” stated that the 
hox ble gentleman's facts and conclusions were wrong, Iv 
his present speech, he still holds South India as the Black 
country, the home ef all irreligion and .uperstition and 
barbarism, nnd draws a clear distinction bet ween this Soath 
India and the North India (a vision of whose past and 
ancient Glory and greatness actually over powered him, to 
the extent of being unjust to other peoples and to forget 


9 Sev the whole piece by Dr. Pope in eur last number p. 142. 


plain facts) as found even hy the earliest Mahomedan 
histor‘1ns. But, unfortunately for the lion'ble gentleman, 
the picture which these accurate and honest historians 
draw nf the condition for' him is as black as it can be; 
and shows that it was no better thnt the South India, he 
maligned the year before, For instance, Albernni found 
Northern India worst addicted to caste and idolatory, and 
the people sunk in superstition and filthy customs‘and 
habits. They were disunited and helpless and weak, and 
the position of their females was also low. Another 
traveller found the customs of Sati, and the drowning 
people in the Ganges and crushing men under cart wheels 
prevailing among the people. Baber found the Northerners 
unhandsome, possessing no idea of ihe charms of friendly 
socicty or of freely mixing together in familiar intercourse, 
possessing no genins, no comprehension of mind, no polite- 
ness of manners (a great truth, the Southerners always 
remark abont the rudeness of the northerners), no kindness 
cr fellow feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning and execnting their handi-craft work, no skill or 
knowledge iu design or architecture. They possessed no 
aqueducts, no gardens, no palaces, &c., &c. Their peasants 
and lower classes all go about nuked tying on only a 
langoti; the women too have only alanj. We are not 
prepared to say that these criticisms are really merited, 
but what strikes us as curious is why the learned thinker 
did not go into the question what mighty causes breught 
about the downfall of this once most glorious nation on 
earth, what contributed to sink these noble sons of Manu 
and Ikshvaku and Raghu aud followers of Vashista and 
Buddha, into such ignoran^e and helplessness, superstition 
and sorrow, nudity and despicableness, — And'he thinks, 
that the Mahomedan vonquerors were better thancthese by 
far, and they made North India far better and nobler than 
what South Jndia is even to day And yet he forgot 
what he spoke last year at the Anderson Hall, when he 
charged to the account of the Moslem Power, the under- 
nining of all the holy influences exerted by the Great 
Acharyas. Sankara, Ramannjah. Madhava and their 
followers in the reformation and regeneration of India. 


But another place, and another time, and he readily 
changes his tune. Aud he credits the Moslems with effec- 
ting every reform in the art of Government, and War, 
and industry and.art, and nay even in religion, and he 
speaks of Nanak's worshipping the ‘Nirakar’ asa great 
improvement and that Lord Gowranga, and othe teachers 
of Vaislinavism had extended the right of worship c’ the 
one God to all people without «distinction of caste or 
creeds. The fusion of the two races made the Mahomedana 
less bigoted, and the Hindus more puritanic, and more 
single minded in their devotion. But anybody honestly 
reading tbrouzh the pages of the Madras Review or of 
this magazine. and the excellent articles contributed 
by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, on the Tamils Eighteen 


JHundied Yours ago, and Dr. Pope's Poets of the Tamil 
lands, he cannol fail to see how all these excellentes in 
arts and civilization, religion and morals were the proud 
possesion of .he Tumils even eigbleen hundred years ago. 
When these Mahumedans were mere savage nomadic tribes, 
robbers and planderers, rather than any settled ova 
civilized people, saints like Appar and Siva Vakkeyar. and 
other Tamil Sidhas had protested against irreligion, 
and bigotry, and superstition and idelatory, and had 
worshiped the Niraknaia Satchitanunda Akhandákára and 
Nirmala and Nireuna Purameshwara, and long before 
even Sankara and Ramanja and others whom alone our 
learned gentleman only knows of. And even Ramanuja 
ef Soithern India, a pure "Tamilian. preached his 
religion broadcast more than 600 years before Lord 
Gaurunga, who to say the truth cwed his religion more to 
Ramanujah of the South than to the Mahomedans of tbe 
Noh. With all tbe sectarianism prevailing in South 
India (there are only two sects) Southern India knows uat 
of the hundred and one heterogenous, and inconsistant 
and divergent sects which European Scholars have cata- 
logue of so fir as Northern India was concerned, and 
some of the cnormities, and obscenities prevailing in con- 
nection of with Saivism and Vaishnavism in North India 
Aud 
to day as ducing even the adve it of the British, the Maho- 
medans and Jindus are much’ more united and friendly 


is conspicuous by their absence in Southern ludia. 


towards cach other and much more tolerant of caca other's 
religion than in. North India, and we had Mabomedan 
saints. like Nagur Mastan Saib, who was as mach rever- 
enced among the Hindus as among the Mabomedans. 
"^ 

Another great attraction of the week was the gathering 
at the Adyar Head Quarter of the 
Theosophical Society. It presented 
a much great scene of activity. 
enthusiasm, and animation than in previous years, and to 
the eredit of Mrs. A- Besant be if said, she contributed in 
She 
conquers wherever she goes with her own. enthusiasm and 


The 
Societys 


Theosophical 


no small measure to the success of the gathering, 


feeling. and extraordinary intellect. every unfecling and 
stolid heart and she was more than in ber good form this 
year. im. spite of the great weakness she was sultering 
from, as the result of her recent illness. It is only to be 
hoped thut those hand~eds who listened to her sweet ard 
pathetic wor!s would carefully treasure them in their 
inmost hearts and not let them go out by the other car. 
oe 

The subject of her morning address wus the Aralurs, 
aud we must say we were not dis- 
appointed. For one thing, if we 
understood her correctly. she did not say that the 


Sup:eme being could come down and be bornas a Man from 
the womb. She was positive that even the three Gods. 


The Avatars, 


the Hindu Trinity Brahma, Vishnu and Radra, were 
jivas who had climbed up to that position, and who could 
climb down again. Bnt of even these three, only Vishnu 
was or could be born as man; and that neither Brahma 
nor Siva was born, The reason for Vishnu's incarnation 
was He was the Protector, He pervaded the worlds and 
was the snstaining Power of man in his samsaric condition 
and so he had to come down now and again in His human 
form to remove and destroy the accumulated evil of 
Samsara. But as far as Siva, Mahadeva, was concerned, 
He was the Guru of Gurus the teacher of all teachers 
and it was He who helped people to get out of this Sam- 
sara, and to whom every one who claims to be a teacher of 
men and to aspire to the higher life, freed from Samsara, 
the life of the Yogi and Gnani should look up to. And 
this, weare forced to say is not the real reason. So far as 
regards Siva of the Trinity, is concerned, the reason Shy 
He would not be born is, His material body is not formed 
out of Mula-Prakrity but out of a more etherial matter. 
And Mule Prakriti is the kind of matter which invests 
all men, ranked as Sakalas and out of which also, the 
Trimurti Vishun's body is also formed, And as we havo 
explained elsewhere, the death, and birth are more inci- 
dents of our bodies the incarnation in 
human form is an incident attached to the condition of 
material coat which invests the particular God or Man, 
Mulaprakriti invests all men, living things and animals 
and Gods from earth to Vishnu, and when a being or soul 
gets out of tne trammels of the Mohini’s influence. death 
and birth as we understand it. ceases to him, and though 
bis higher material body does not:vanish, yet it is so 
transparent that it reflects more and more the supreme 
effuleeuce and glory ; and the identity of the Jiva with God 
is more and more perceived. To such beings, birth and death 
as we read of in the Puranas is impossible, but as Mrs, A. 
Besant herself pointed out. their power to appear to men to 
Soit is 
also, from Rudia upwards, tbe forms and nanes and quali- 


than our souls, 


help and ‘each and bless them is not taken nway. 


ties of the Guils are almost identical with that of the supie- 
me Siva.who is Nirguna. Nirmala, Akanda*ara and Satchi- 
danauda, We however publish an erudite article else- 
where on the subject from one of onr learned brothers 
presenting the Vaishnava aspect of tlie question, and we 
may say also that bis Par. Vasudeva. is not the Trinity 
Vishiuu spoken of by Mrs. Besant, in the same way as our 
supreme Siva, is ot tbe Trinity Siva, known to this 


‘slented Madbusironmani. 


* 
* * 


The last even: which we will record here is the forma- 
tion. on almost the last day of the 
year, of the Dravida Basha San- 
gam the proceedings of which, 
together with the rules, &c., we publish elsewhere in full, 
Sir S, Subramanya Jver in moving the principal resolution 


The Dravida Basha 
Sangam. 
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spoke of the difficulties attendant on a movement of the 
kind and what hopes the Sangam had of doiug useful 
work and said that it was nof intended to interfere with 
the work till now done and most usefully by other persons : 
and in this connection he mentioned in particula: the work 
done by Mr. C. V. Swaminnthier and his Vivebachintamaut 
and by our own selves, and that the work of the Sangam 
would help and encourage all such work. To this connec- 
tion, we may mention the almost despondent views of 
scores of people that this movement is only one of the long 
roll of similar bodies and institutions, but. these estimable 
gentlemen never see thatit is all theirown faultif such 
movements do not succeed, Men and money are all impor- 
tant and if thev. will only unite together and eupply this 
essential want, all otber matters will surely folléw and 
with such an earnest gentleman as Mr. Seshadriachari 
at tle helm. we can surkly argue success for the movement, 
A meeting. after the incurporation, has already been held 
and it transacted useful work and we only hope the 
South Indian Public will show their patriotism b,- lending 
to the movement their strongest sapport. 


SAINT APPAR. 


Stogunt gren mS pegat garant 
usfissü sršstonG s 

atsar Oreste GosaurGoGam wiuuT 
BarCap uByGoareun 

RéwzS GwiGsiw gy QsnxecsGaems Bas sir ato 
e erdufujs Si &(7 Choe cm of 

Quéwsuri Past suéSeru Qam Ongapunis 


Dms eui Dism” 


Who is father and who moiher, who brother and 
sister, who the wife and son *? 

Whence came you? where are yen going ? How 
false? D'ont delight ” 

Omen, Hear you my simple wora! He whose 
crown with shining snake and rising noon 
is adorned, 

My father is. His name, Namasivaya, if uttering 
Heaven sure you reach. 


Such are the final words of our saint, and iu his 
own life, he proved the truth of these words. Feeling 
the transitoriness and emptiness of all earthly ties, and 
their crippling character, he abandoned the world, 
only to live for the whole world again, in a truer and 
better sense, loving and being loved by all the world 
and showing them by precept and example one of the 
noblest ideals of the Higher Life. ‘The closing inci- 


dents of his life are really touching, and we proceed 
to rela.e them. 


In his further wanderings, he came across other 
famous men of his time whose piety are also set 
forth in the Periapuran such as Nami Nanthi, Intu- 
ganar, Siruthonda, Nila Nakkar, and dwelt happily 
in their company from time to time celebrating their 
deeds an: the glory of God in his verses. He and the 
Divine Child Sambantha again came together, and 
together they weut to '"liruvarur and «ther places 


and finally reached Tiruveerimirarai, where he sang 
another of his heart melting hymns. 


“ Cuen Samoa Gurim@wnard Su a Com 

Yyeotwnem o Gon d endo, 

usg funk usar lam os gao a s 
QsGQ«eflu nu usg ED p, 

8zsw& snim ah Bunea Stew qari 
urQwflao $21e55254w$. 

Gasim Bud Dpdvowitss Coongei 
BO: RCs Criaager.” 


“Whose cloak is the skin of the fighting elephant 
and whose raiment is the tiger’s skin, 

Who is the earth, the moon, and sun, the many 
souls, extensive Akas, 

Who, the spreading water and air and fire, who from 
the Deva car, firing the Triple city of the unloving, 

Who dwelling in Tiruveérimirarai ; if Him they 
approach not, into evil path, they fall.” 


When they were dwelling there for sometime, even 
such a famine visited the land as the one we are just 
about to enter (which may God even now in time 
avert). ‘Ihe rains failed, the never failing Cauvery 
failed to rise according to its time, «nd to bring joy 
and happiness * ; and the crops failed and starvation 
and suffering stared people in their face. God appe- 
ared in a dream to our saints and told them to look 
every day for two pieces of gold, one to each, which 
will be deposited on the pedestal of the Image of the 
God in the Temple, thus making their greatness known 
tothe wold. ‘They accordingly found these pieces of 
gold und with it fed hosts of their devotees every- 


* People who do uot dwell on the sanks of these grent rivers 
€ :nnot realize fully what 2 great event the rising of the first flood 
in these rivers is. The coming of the flood is reported to people 
several wiles far below, aud the whole village or town flock to the 
river &nd wait tor hours togethe. to see the rising of the waters. 
Wher the flood does reach them, they welcome it by throwing rice 
and cocoanut and burning camphor &c. and after indulging in a 
good bath, they retarn homne thoroughly happy. 
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day.* In time however, the worst days came to un end, 
aud after celebrating the glory of God by many a song 
and verse, they left the. place, and after visiting 
several others, reached Vedaranygm. ‘Now, according 
to an ancient tradition connected with this Temple, 
it appeared that the front gates of the inner shrine 
wére kept closed, the people’s egress and ingress being 
by aside gate. The reason assigned was, that (sod 
was worshipped there otigisally by the Vedas them- 
selves and they had shut the gate after them. What 
wero closed by the Vedas the people dared not unlock 
themselves. Our saints heard this,and Saint Gnana- 
sambantha requested our Appar to hymn a prayer to 
God, so that the Doors may open of themselves. Our 
saint commenced with. 

veweadiCari Gor fan gna»nu ms rr 
Loar ah gn wD wa páss 27, 
ERU I ET E 
Seven 0185 Ep sai Qaida’? 
and tinished with 9 verses and yet the doors did 
not open, and in his last verse, 
Khas Nin wta Et 
Diis One BS Orb magyar efr, 
arigi ces Sur sc? poms an-an 
aiis Wasg Gif) pO Downe,” 


he felt sore, aud prayed why His Supreme Maker was 
relentless, and the doors few open at once, to the 
music ot ths Heaveus, «nd the praises of thousands 
of devotees. Saint Goanasambantha sang so that 
the Doors closed again, and since, the front gates 
have been in use fo. egress and ingress. "'i'here is a 
simple lesson to be gathered from this incident. 
Owing to the decay ot learning aud knowledge in 
course of time, and owing to the encroachments by 
other religions aud influences, the Vedas and Upam- 
shads in which all learning and religion were locked 
up, literally remained locked up. 'l'he language of these 
writing themselves became archaic as also the 
forms ia which the thongbts were clothed. There 
were many things, nany thoughts and many obser- 
vauces whith had also become obsolete, everything 
had become formal too, and rigid, and religion had 
failed to appeal to the hearts of men, and to their 
spiritual understanding. 


Besides, the learning of the Vedas and Upanishads 
was only open to a few, heing in alanguage which was 


———Á—— Nc" 
* A hamlet of this town is called '* Andar Panthi” (feast house 
of saints) to this day. 
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not the language of the people ; and the bigotry and 
prejudice and self interest of a single class had also 
be-n effectual in closely preserviug it from being 
partuken of by the masses at-large. People’s minds 
had also become unsettled owing to the spread of 
Bauddha and Jaina propaganda, and these sectaries 
were also bidding for popular favour and support by 
throw.ug open the portals of learning to all, without 
distinction of race or creed or caste. Jt was therefore 
a most arduous and noble work which our Acharyas 
and their cumpeers set before themselves to achieve, 
And so well was it done, that modera Saivaism may 
be said to date trom their time and time alone; and it 
is fully mixed up with their memories and glories, and: 
deeds of piety. Their images have been set un, in 
loving memory, in almost every tewple in the ancient 
Tamilakam* and divine honors aie paid to them. In 
almost every temple, special feasts are held in their 
honor, aud the greatest feasts in Southern India, the 
Magiladi feast in "liruvottiyur (Madras) and the 
Aruvathumuvar in Mylapoor (Madras) and the Aru- 
thra feasts in Chidambaram, and the Avanimulam 
feast in Madura, are all in their honor. And why is 
it, such great honors have been paid to these Acharyas 
and saints, and what did they do at all? heir first 
work for which alone, any people ought to be grate- 
ful was that they effectuaily checked the advance and 
spread of the materialistic creeds of Bauddha and 
Jaina, and gave them their death-blow. But for them 
the Hinduism of the Vedas and Upanishads would 
have all been a dream, anda phantom of the past 
similar to the forgotten religions of the ancient Baby- 
lonians or the Egyptians. And the greatness of Lord 
Sambantha in particular consists in the fact that he 
was fully vonscious of his great mission aud of his own 
strength tc vanquish the antagonistic creeds and to 
conserve the good old religion of !ndia. His own 
contemporaries recognised the greatness of his work 


and puid him sincere adoration. Aud Sekkilur sings 
of him, 


“Su $068 smpi gins Does gander ie, 

ee urino Qute ygu ewi iss 

Goum awpyshs SOGIS shuiper 

umrguew gávà cares (B Gm aC srez (D saar i.” 
Mysore, in tho heart of the Canarese country, the images of all the 


Saive saints are set up, and our guide pointed thcm out as Bhaktes 
though he wes ignorent as to who they were. 
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“That the Vedic Paths shoald be cleared and the 
Saiva Haven «hould shine, 
That the numbers of. the faithful should increase, 
with lips undefiled he cried ; 
He, Guana Sambantha of c»ol field-girt Pukali. 
His lotus-feet let me invoke in praise.” 
The more popular verse queries forth 


* Qerpraiqw Cyscexf. uns Cara p giOwer ehga h 
Alarm erp yig Colo gno —qppQOsrel 
«5Se ré ODEs wb 5 gxear Dex Qu 
e sens Srii Osis Isus.” 


Where would have been the Vedas, and Mantras 
and the sacred observances if the four great Achar- 
yas Appar, Sambunthar, Sundarar, and Manickava- 
chakar had not appeared.? Yes, these Acharyas not 
only preserved old religion from falling an easy prey 
to other attacks from without, but they corserve? from 
internal decay against all future. They made religion 
much more simpler, freeing it from too many rites und 
observances, and purer by laying greater stress on 
love of God and mn, the performance of loving deeds 
of kindness, as more important, and all saffi-ient, for 
spiritual progress and salvation, than empty forms 
end blind rituals, and nobler by breathing and infus- 
ing into it this same spirit of selflessness, and love 
by their words and example, thus making religion, a 
more living thing than otherwise. What was more, 
they made it appear clearly and withont the shadow 
of any doubt that the religion and learning were not 
the property of only » few favoured class but was the 
property of all and everybody ; and anybody who cares 
may drink of ita refreshing waters, and that it was 
possible even tothe meanest io the race to ascena up to 
the highest and loftiest pedestals of spirituality. And 
the Saiva calendar contains only about 14 Brahmins 
out of atotal number of more than 70, the rest being 
derived from all classes of society down to the Pancha- 
ma. Andit is a sight indeed to see with what relish the 
best of Brabmins recite aud bear the story of the 
Pariah, Nanda, though alas! the moment thev come 
out of the Bajana hall, they forget the whole teaching, 
and shua the Pariah who stands at the door. By 
means of their ont-pouring of love, which Lord Sam- 
bandha himself calls “ written Veda,” * eue», 
as opposed to the unwritten Veda or Sruti, they fur- 
nighed the masses with the easiest and most simple 
means of instrnction and knowledge and an unfailing 
source of love and solace. Poetry has a power and 
influence all its owo in the education and uplifting of 
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ihe masses; and in these verses, we have the best and 
most rhythmical and «hastest of such. and we have the 
peculiar phenomenon ia South India in particular, of 
the musses of the people who drink deep from this 
source undefiled, are far more devout than the Brab- 
mins themselves. Hence it is, we see that, in more 
senses than one, our saints Appar and Sambanthar 
threw open the gates which opeped to the penple the 
vision of the Supreme Being, so that all can go up to 
Him direct, without resorting to inconvenient expedi- 
ents and by-paths and interested intermediaries, and 
coming face to face with His divine presence, appeal 
to His grace and mercy and love, as a child wonld do 
at the knees of its parent, hnd deserve such grace and 
love. Hereindeed was a miracle, was it not, much 
greater than the one actually set forth in the book, in 
opering and shutting two tiny wooden gates ! 


There is a further lesson to be gathered from this 
same incident, and this by those who would deny the 
correctness of the Siddhanta as the only true interpre- 
tation of the ancient teachings contained in the Vedas 
and Upanishads. The Vow of the Vedas (the Word), 
when they shut the gates, was that it should not re- 
open except to their own, touch. But the gates flew 
ajar at the heart thrilling Words of Saint Appar. How- 
was this ? T'he Vedas could not lie. And so the only 
possible explenation is that the vow was never 
broken. What had shunt the gates was the Divine 
Word, and what had opened was also the Divine 
Word. Only, the thoughts were clothed in different 
languages at different times. When both were Divine 
Words, there could be no inconsistency or contradiction 
or difference in their import. "Ve point to the tradi- 
tion to show that the people regarded clearly and 
beiieved implicitly that the exposition of Religion and 
Truth through the mouths of their Acharyas was fally 
in consonance with their ancient Scriptares. If it was 
otherwise, this tradition would not have gained car- 
rency, based as it ‘s upon the authority and *icred- 
ness of the Vedas themselves; and no divine „onors 
would be paid to such people. Aud this latter fact is 
uot so insignificant a factor as might be supposed. It 
is not to every Siva Saint that sach honors have been 
paid. In latter days, we had the Santhaoa Acbaryas 
St. Maikandan and others, and these have not found 
entry into the portals of the old shrines. But there 
are separate Matams in the places where they lived, 
&c., wherein they are enshrined ; as in Tiruvennai- 
Nallur, Kotravangadi, &c. 


And }:tterly again, we have the case of Saint Tayu- 
manavar,*than whom there is uone so univer_ally loved 
by saivas and non-saivas alike. Except the one image 
of hom set np in Hamnad, there are no images of him 
in any of the old Temples. Further, we could point to 
the fact that in the days of these Saints, no internal 
schisms and sects had arisen, or nt any rate, had ac- 
quired any sort of prominence. Our saints hardly 
allude to any such except, Lokayatha, Buddhism 
and Jaiuism, in their own works (we think Afaya- 
vada recerred to by Saint Manikavachaka means 
Buddhism and not the Hindu Idealism of Sankara), 
no, not even to Pancharatra, unlike, for instance, the 


Arvars who allude to Pas: patha &c. And our own 
belief is that in these days, the Vedanta Sutras of 
Vyasa had not even been comp sed, and on a further 
consideration of varions facts, such as the pecuiiarity 
of Metre, &c. (Mr T. Virabadra Mudaliar is doing 
yeomau’s rervice in one of these enquiries) even the 
upper limit fixed by Prof. Sundram Pillai seems +o be 
too late. Even taking this latter date, it will be 
readily conceded, that these Saints preceded all the 
acharvas such as Ganda Pada, Sankara, Ramannja, 
Madhavzcharya, and others, and it is remarkable that 
no works of these latter-schools, we mean theological 
and metaphysica] tieatises, with the express object 
of propounding a certain view of God and Man, and 
meeting other views, are of an earlier date than the 
8 or 9th century after Chr’st. Ofcourse there were no 
auch Siddhanta treatises before this time, and no 
necessity was felt for such, till, in fact, the other 
schools were more or less establishing themselves. The 
works of our Acharyas also were not metaphysical, but 
altogether devotional, and they were not sectarians. 
They spoke as the monthpiece of the whole Hinda 
people, representing Hinduism as a whole against the 
attacks of enemies of Hinduism. And of course, in 
our argument, we refer to the whole of the Tamil lite- 
rature itself, antecedent to the Devara hymns and Tiru- 
vachaka for the purpose of showing how these also do 
not reflect and represent the various schools of philo- 
sophy which we mect with after the 8th and 9th ceuta 

ries. If these schools were in existence, in Southern 
I*iia in those ages, and it had found any adherents 
among the people, surely, it would have found expon..- 
ders in the people’s language itself. We hope to say 
more about this some other time, and apologising to 


* Once we stayed near a booketall in Chidambaram, for about 
10 minutes. Every other man who came to buy, asked fora copy 
of ‘'synmanavar’s Poems. 
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our readers for this digression, we proceed to the 
narratiou of the rest of the story. 


The incident left however a sore nuin in the honrt 
of our Saint Appar. Jt was due to the tact that he 
found it rather difficuit to open the gates and it seemed 
80 light to Saint Sambantha to shut them. The feeling 
wax not due to jealousy, but to a fear that it might be 
due to his own deficiency, and to his own inability to 
sound the Divine Will and Pleasure. With this feeling 
of pain and fear and leve, he slept and God appeared 
to him and ordered him to go to Tiruviiimur, where he 
would see the Golden aud Effnlgent Form of Himself, 


Leaving Tiruváimur, they both went back to Veda- 
ranyam, and while staying there for some time, the 
messengers of Queen Mangayarkarasi, and Prime 
Minister Kulachchiraiyar came to meet the Child, 
and a.ter the greetings were over, they explained the 
object of their mistress in sending them to him. ‘he 
moment he heard that the spread of the Jain faith 
was becoming intolerable to the people, he rose to go 
to stamp it out, and to make known his own faith. 
But the elder saint pleaded his own bitter experience 
at the hands of Jains, and tlie extreme vouth of Sam- 
bandha as objections to the latter's going; and he 
offered to go himself if necessary. Our child for once 
proved refractory and would not listen to the sage 
advice, xnd told him that go he would, and the saint 
went on to the ancient seat of Tamil land, with great 
love and enthusiasm welling forth in his heart. After 
biddirg farewell to him, he visited other places, and 
at Tirwpparaiarai Vadathali, he recovered the old 
temple for the Hindus from the possession of the 
Jains, who had shut up the inner shrine. He visited 
‘Tiravénaikka, and Trichinopoly and other places on 
the hanks of the Kaveri, and getting on to the other 
side of Kaveri, and proceeding to Tirupangili, he 
felt tired from exertion, and want of food. And the 
Unseen Helper saw it, and lo, He appeared as a Brah- 
min keeping a water pandal &c., on the road and in- 
viting onr Appr. He fed and refreshed him. Asking 
where our saint was proceeding, he said he was also 
going thither, He accompanied him as far as the 
gates of the temple at ‘lirupangili, and disappeared. 
Our saint at once became aware of God's grace and 
love, and falling down, melted in tears and praise. 
Proceeding from there, directly to the north, he wor- 
shipped God at Tiruvannamalai with a hymn com. 
mencing with. 
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ponr onisr ga) yoowed vebas 

Con Gu preeQveeGun «fugu ven. d 
waw esih rG warfugpuaroyerrCer [Ger 
“Eppur Ap daua wnn Enn Eww ING.” 


O Thou consort of Umas O Jyoti bright 
O Thon eight armed, with the shining Axe of Fire; 
Thou the First, and Foremost of Gods, and 
Dweller in picturesque Annamalai. 
Whom shall I meditate on, with flowers in hand 
Except Thou. 
In bis “Jlinga Purana” Hymn he explains the mystery 
of this temple to the effect that God is infinite and 
that He is incomprehensible to them who would try 
to see him, with theif own self knowledge and Egoism 
and without subjecting this self completely by melting 
it all away ia the love and contemplation of the 
Supreme. 


“He by whom It is not thought, by him It is 
thought; he, by whom It is thought, knows it not. It 
is not understood by those who understand it; it is 
understood by those who do not understand it.” 
(Kenu. ii. 3.) 

Yet he says, 

“ Go tenn Cars» Qua sie 

57:5 &/ 6567 swmoy Wr Asmat 
Bo Wuly wen em 099 exa gni 
Gere Gur sugieren Dims,” 


lf we love, He will surely respond to our love, and 
He is always loving indeed but we know not such 
love, and cannot feel it. Once we establish the cca- 
nection with Him, by attuning our minds to His Will, 
the stream of immortal love and bliss will steadily 
flow oz and fill us, soaking through and through, and 
transforming us even as Himself. 


In the hymn he composed at Kanchi which he visited 
"next, he emphasises the same truth. 

&re (o ean Qe gers aflundm arwi 
el s a/s'Bio Qumor eie Fup disse 
usw 4 sm Arip vessel c.a Gore 9 
a$rei G0 umorila Dw wer $Gs mass tar, 

** Who is imperceptible to the close and deceitful 
minded 

Who is easily obtained by the pure-minded; Who 
rides on the boll, 


Who, with hanging btaids and swinging snakes 


and fire-filled hands 
Dances in darkness, Him I placed in my hea:t." 


In the other hymns composed’ at this place on the 
same occasion he addresses bim in the refrain occar- 
ring in the last line of each verse as “the Supreme 
One, who dwelt in his heart.” Passing on to other 
shrines, lie visited Mylapur und Tiruvotriyur, aud in 
the latter place he sung many of his hymns, a verse 
ont of which we extract. 

wer Qui Caradh io 2ugno Can ång dr 6 
AaOupe esácaGugple Osda QeathoQus g 
5 & ex go Uem ^ an) voa C uir s doe rw m 
Sym (pers ienauscuam us €, y ec a saCe. 

With the boat of manas, and the oar of bhuddhi 

With anger laden, one crosses the raging sea, 

He founders against t! e rock of passion, and knows 

not God. 

Grant me the wisdom to know Ihee, O Lord of 

Tiravottiyur. 


Passing through Pasur, and Tiruralankadu, sacred 
to the memory of our old sainted Mother of Karaikal, 
he visited Kalahasti, sacred to the memory of our 
great K«nnappa, praised by faint Manickavachakar 
and Sankaracharya as the very embodiment of love. 
Inthe hymn composed at this place, he addresses 
God as “the inside of his eye," and his very soul, 
though out of his great beneficence, and for the sal. 
vation of mankind, He manifests Himself in every work 
of creation from the lowest to the highest; and in all 
the worlds ; and fills them with His own divine glo-y 
and grace. He ulso paid homage to our Kaunappa 
and becoming filled wth the desire to visit the highest 
Kailasa hill, he traced his footsteps due north, und on 
the ronte, visited Srisaila* o1 Sri Parvata, one of the 
12 great Siva Lingas of India and still reputed to be 
tbe favourite hannts of Mahaimar and Yogis. Our 
Sekilar describes the place himself iu these terms. 
wrerafgye sus ww eut efusaies Si sise 
ater es ev r^ uev ex sc Bul asioocfla Corp sé 
qnierGunedizcon weiter e$ genres aeu Our 
sient fé maso cem SwesL by ebur. 

The great Vignadaras, aud Devas, Yukshus and 

Siddhas, 

Gandharvas, and Nagas, and Krnnaras, 

Gnanis, aud Munis, dwell here and daily worship. 

Such a shrine is Srisaila, which our Saint also wor- 

shipped and sang in Tami:. 


* Many people do not arem to know the Geography of this sacred 
shrine. The nearest Railway Station is Nandyal on the S. M R. 
and from thence, there is cart track to the foot a distance of 40 
miles, and uphiti, not à difficult c'ímb (there are halting places and 
dholis can also be procured), 20 miles. It should be visited during 
the Sivaratri feast which falla this year on 27 Feb. and friends whe 
wish to undertake the pilgrimage will kindly communicate with Mr. 
J. M. Nallaswa:ni Pillai, District Munsiff of Nandyal who will reader 
every possible assistance. 
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Our saint from here passed through the Telugu 
country, thence through the Canarese country, Malwa 
Desa, Lad& Desa, Madhya Desa, and ts Benare-, Pass- 
ing still further north, he entered ‘he uninhabited and 
scarcely penetrable forests and deserts and mountain 
tracts of the Himalayas. Without food or drink, with- 
ont guide or help, he passed straight on and on, high- 
er and higher with the one desire of seeing Kailasa 
dominating him. In this ascent, he recked not that his 
feet becamM sore and useless, that his knees which he 
tried next also became aseless, that his hands which he 
used next to climb also became unfit. He then tries to 
move with his chest, and ae this, he tries to roll and 
roll on and on. When the whole body became torn -o 
pieces, locomotion was impossible, and he stood still 
and motionless, with the love of God alone filling his 
every pore. Then God Himself appeared in the shape 
of a Mahatma who accosts him and hearing bis mission 
to reach K»ilasa dissuades him from this attempt. 
But our saint would not be dissuaded and he expresses 
his intention to perish rather than to abandon his wish. 
He disappears immediately and tells him to get up 
calling hip by the name which He Himself gave him ; 
and he got up with all his wounds healed and bis 
body refreshed. He prays to Him to grant him his 
heart’s wish, and the same Voice told him to bathe in 
the tank near by, when he would get up at Tiruvay- 
yst, where he would be granted this beautific vision as 
at Mount Kailasa. He accordingly bathes in the tank 
rising 1p at the latter place, he 5ees God as seated in 
Kailasa, and he is plunged in a sea of light aud love. 
This iocident by the way illustrates the famous lines 
in the ^ House of God" sung by St. Mauickarachaka 

Oem nsa papas Gscs sCauiosrerqpub 
AGLA prymas Au Ga. 

The more and more we part from our bodily, and 
sensory and ment»! and selfish attachments, the near- 
er and nearer do we approach the Supreme God, and 
when we see the great one, all our bonds fall off, with 
our own individuality. Why, there will be any num- 
ber of obstacles, in trying to realize our highest aspi- 
ration, and such obstacles will even present them- 
selves in the light of sage counsel and friendiy aud 
loving advice, but one has need to be careful about 


holding fast to his highest ideal, and he must cry on 
and ou “ Excelsior," ^ Exce'sior." 


he composed a large number of hymne at this place 
and visiting other places, he again happened to meet 
St. Sambantha, Nering the great crowd of Bhaktas 
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he mixed with it without making himself known, and 
approaching the palanquin in which our Child was 
carried, he also began to act as one of the benrers. 
While nearing the town, St. Sambantha began to on- 
quire whereabouts our Appar was, and he anon camo 
forward and prostrated before him. A great conster- 
nation filled our child's breast, and with trepidation, 
he got down from his palanquiu and fell flat before 
our Appar and worshipped him, who worshipped him 
even as the latter fell. Tbis gave great joy to their 
followers. Hearing from them aboat the great dceda 
that were performed at the capital of Pandi, his heart 
became glad,and he was also filled with a desire to know 
such great devotees as the Queen of Pandi, and her 
Prime Minister. He reached Madura, and praising 
God with several of his hymns, and after enjoying the 
friendship and hospitality of the king and queen and. 
their prime minister; he visited other places in Pan- 
di such as Tiruppuvanam, Rameshwaram, Papanasam, 
&c., and returning to the banks of Kaveri, reached 
finally Tirupukalur and there patiently bided his time 
composing many a song and verse, one of them being 
the famous verse 
QGEtowmusGun@ Eq 
Quee er, Quuflue sm ipsa 
5800: u; Basen mnu (m; 
45061 wc apr A fos 
Qumni e D pape Quer g wig o 
$505058)3 Sopa 5S1C ous 
Qemedva,n DaDa nA 
ABiussmugser dez pa p. 
As earth, fire, water. air and Ejaman 
As moon, the sun and space, as Ashtamurti, 
As goodness, and evil, as male and female, Himself 
the Form of every form, 
As yesterday and to-day and t^-morrow, my Lord 
with braided hair stacds Sonreirne. 


He continued to perform bis menial daty with the 
hoe, and while engaged in such work, God willed that 
everywhere should be found gold »nd pearls and 
precious stones of great value, and our saint regarded 
them no more than -s so many stones, and with gravel 
and herbs, he lifted them with his Loe and threw them 
into the water. ‘There was another trial for him also, 
which only made his greatness more manifest to the 
world. Some heavenly damsels descended before him, 
and with tbeir lovely form, and sprightly dance, and 
rapturous song, and thousand and one other blandish- 
ments they tempted him, and he simply rebuked them 
aside. saying thst it is not possible he could cre for 
them wher he had held fast to the Feet of the Most 
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Merciful God. And praying for the same mercy and 
race, he sang his last hymn commencing with 
Carga Qawwa d Guar g ts e» 
Dauga a S0 aQu Quas or m wan b 
Saw am5C am Lo Ii 2%: 6mhaCe a 
apneu wsdsry gs erea n A 
ear gpGm Cuotsru gg &n6:25,5v 
Qu'is emi cáp ibC ur sg esos: Cie 
tq e astu er yaar 6a Qua gsx Omar 
pig sant Codu YccerwrwG on, 
and He wns -^ceived into the self same Feet, becoming 
transformed into that unattainable Siva-gnana, and 
Bivananda. 


This great event happened at Tirupulalur, on Sada- 
yam day in the month of Chaitra, which happy event 
falla on 24 April next, which it is hoped, our brothers 
would celebrate in a fitting manner. 
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RONORAUY MEMBERS. 
Tamil. 
1. M.R.Ry. Pandit U. Swamiuntba Aiyar Avargal 
* — (Kambakonum). 
$. Hai Bahadur C. W. l'hamotheram Pillai Avar- 
gal, Ba, B.L. (Madras). 
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38. MRARy J. M. Nallaswami Pillai Avargal, B.A., 
B.L., (Nandyal. 

# M.RBy V Kan:kasabhni Pillai Avargal, B.A., 
"L. (Nellore). y 


Telugu. 
1, Muahainabupadhyaya Paravasthu Venkata Rangg 
Charyulu Varu (Vizagnpatam). 
2. M.R.ly. Kukanoa Venknstaratnam Pantula Gafu 
(Rajahmundry). 


3 M.R.Ry. Vedan Venkaturaya Sastrelu Garo 
(Madras). 
Malayalam. 
1. M.R.Ry. Kerala Vama Valiyakoil Tampuran 
(Travancore). 
2. M.R.Ry. Manavikrama Ettan Rajah (Mankoil, 
Calicut). 
Canavese. 
1. M.R.Ry. R. A. Narssimha Ciar Avargal, Ma. 
(Mysore). 
2. M.R.Ry. S. G. Narasimha Char Avargal (Mysore). 
3. » Sri S. Sivasankara Snastriyar Avargal 


(Madras). 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. The name of the Association shall be the Dravi- 
da Bhasha Sangham. 

2. The objects of the Siagnam shall be— 

(1) ‘The publication of ancient Dravidian 

works ; 
‘The production and devslopment of Dravi- 
dian literature on modern lines. 


(2) 


8. The means to be adopted for carrying out the 
objects of the Sangham shall be— 


(1) The publication of n journal by the San- 
gham in the principal Dravidian languages, 
viz., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Cana- 
rese ; 


‘The delivery of lectures in the above lan- 
guages, trom time to time, under the aus- 
pices of the Sangham, on such subjects as 
sre within tre scope of the Sangham ; 


The publiention of standard books on 

scientific and literary subjects in the above 
languages, or the payment of grante-in- 
aid fór their publication, as the Sangham 
may deen expedient or necessary ; 


(3) 
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(4) The award of prizes and medals in recog- 
nition of merit in original works ; 

(5) ‘The grant cf honoraria for translations 

^ and adaptations of prescribed works ; 

(6: The determination by the Sangham, by 
perivdical conferences of competent per- 
sons or by other means, of suitable expres- 
sions to convey scientific and technical 
ideas. 

4. Wa the seve:al persous whose names, occupa- 
tions aud addresses ure subscribed, are desirous of 
being formed ioto an Association in pursuance of this 
Memorandum of Association : 


RULES TO REGULATE TIIE WOBKING OF THE 
DRAVIDA BHASHA SANGITAM. 


1. The name of the Sanghain shall be the Dravida 
Bhasha Sangham. 
2. The objects of the Sangham shall be— 
(1) The publication 
works ; 
(2, The production and development of Dra- 
vidian literature on modern lines. 


of ancient Dravidian 


3. The means to be acopted for carrying out the 
objects of the Sanghai shull be— 

(1) ‘The publication of a journal by the San- 
ghain in the principal Dravidian langua- 
ges, viz., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canarese ; 

(2) ‘Tbe delivery of lectures in the above lan- 
guages, from tine to time, under the aus- 
pices of the Sangham, on such subjects as 


are within the scope of the Sangha ; 


(3) The publication of standard books on 
scivotilic and literary subjects in the above 
languayes, or the payment of grants-in-aid 
for their publication, as the Sungham may 
deem expedient or ..ecessary ; 


(4) 


‘The award of prizes and medals iu recog 
nition of ierit in original works; 
(5) 


The grant of honoraria for translations 
and adaptations of prescribed works; 


The determination by the Sangham, by 


periodical conferences of competent per- 
«Bors or by other means, of auitable expres- 
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sions to convey scientific and technical 
ideas. 

4 The Saugham shall be open to all elas«es, irrea- 
pective of sex, colour or creed, and shell consist of — 

(i) Patrons; 

Ji) Life-members ; 
(ii) Honorary members ; and 
(iv) Ordinary members. 

Patrone shall be those who are elected as such by 
the Sanghain. 

Life-members shall be those who contribate not less 
than Rs. 100 to the funds of the Sangham. 

Honorary Members shail be those who, whether they 
are otherwise connected with the Sangham or got, are 
chosen as such, in consideration of distinguished lite- 
rary work done in connection with the Dravidian lan- 
guages and literatures. The total number of such 
members shall not exceed 24 

Ordinary Members shall be those 
anuaal subscription of Rs. 5. 


who pay an 
5. The management of the Sangham shall vest in 
twelve of its members, ta be styled Directors, resident 
in Madras or in its neighbourhood, aud including a 
President, a Vize-President and two Joint Secretaries. 
Ordinarily, three of the Directors shall represent Ta- 
mil, three ‘Telugu, two Malayalam and two Canarese, 


6. The first Directors ehall be.appointed at a gene- 
ral meeting of the members. 


7. Any vacancy on the direction shall be filled by 
the remaining Directors, subject to the approval of the 
general body of members at the next annual meeting. 

9. The financial contiol of the Saugham shall vest 
in the Directors. i 


*. There shali be a meeting of the Directors once 
a month, ordinarily on the third Friday, to pass the 
accounts of the Sangham for the previous month and 
to dispose of current business, 


10. Five Directois shall form the quorum of 
mouthly meetings, and all questions shall be decided 
by the majority of votes of those present. 

11. Tne President shall be the Chairman of month- 
ly meetings and, in his wbsence, the Vice-President 
and, in the absence of both, any Director, other than 
either of the Secretaries, shall be elected. The Chair- 


man shall have a casting vote when the rctes are 
equal, 


12. The Dixzctors shall have power— 
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(i) to make additions to or alterations in the 
tules from time to time, subject to the 
approval of the general body of men- 
bers at ite next annual meeting ; 

(ii) to nppoiut sub-:ommittees consisting of 
members selected from among themsel- 
ves, or of other members, or vf both, for 
any special purpose and to issue instruc- 
tions for their information and guidance; 


(iiij to entertain such establishment as thay 
may consider necessary for the working 
of the Sangham ; aud 


(iv) to take such steps as they may consider 
expediént to promote the interests of the 
Sxngham, provided they are not incon- 
sistent with its main objecta set forth 
above. 


13. ‘Che Directors shall not directly undertake the 
printing or the sale of any of the works-published by, 
or under the auspices of, the Sangham. Jt will, how- 
ever, be open to them to make the most advantageous 
arrangement possible for the publication of its journal 
or of any other work with any firin or printer or pub- 
lisher and to prescribe the size, type, binding, &c., of 
its publications. 


14. It shall also be competent to the Directors to 
issue the journal to tnembers on such terms as they 
may deem expedient. 


15. The Directora shall have power to refer to one 
or more Honorary Members of the Sangham, any pub- 
lication submitted for their approval, or any work 
done under their orders, for opinion and suggestions 
for its improvement aud to remanerate cuch Honorary 
Members in the most suitable manner they may think 
of. 


16. The Directors shall cause minutes of their 
proceedings and of the proceedings of the general 
meetings to be kept in books. 


17. All moneys of the Sangham shall be lodged in 
an approved Bauk. 


18. One of the Secretaries shall be ez-offlzio ‘Trea- 
surer. He shall collect the sabscriptious and other 
dues, remit them to the Bank from time to tiine when- 
ever the amount in his hands exceeds Rs. 25, plucea 
statement of receipts and charges before each month- 
ly meeting, «nd prepare an anuual report for submis- 
sion to the general body. 


19, The election of Patrons and Honorary Mem- 
bers gh»ll be made by the general body of iembers 
on the recommendation of the Directors. 


20 An annual meeting of the ‘members shall be 
held in December in Madras or any other locality 
which the yeneral body may previously fix. 


21. The Sangham shall have power to recognize 
local committees in all localitiés in which twelve or 
more members reside. 

22. It shall be competent to local committees xa- 
cognized by the Sangham— 

(1) to elect a Sepretary, who shall collect and 
remit the subscriptions to the Treasurer, 
convene meetings of local members 
when necessary, and circulate to them 
the proceedings of the Directors or the 
general body of members, communicat- 
ed to him for genera] information ; 

to bring to the notice of the Directors of 
the Sangliam the names of persons in and 
about the place who, in their opinion, 
deserve to Fe elected Honorary Mem- 
bers or to be awarded prizes and me- 
dals for original works brought out by 
them. 


13) to arrange for the delivery of periodical 
` lectures or of courses of lectures on 
such subjects us are within the scope of 

the Sangham ; i 
(4) torecommend the incorporation in the 


journal of the Sanglia:n of such lectures 
as aro of an interesting nature; 


The local committees will co-operate generally with 
the Directors in the work of tlie Sangliam. 


23. Auy petty contingeut charges which a tozal 
committee cannot meet shall be borne by the Sn- 
gham and be paid out of ita general funds. 


24. ‘The Sangham shall lave a common seal, 
which shall be affixed to all documests emanating 
from it. 


DRAVIDA BHASHA SANGAM. 


The first meeting of the Direotors of the Dravida 
Bhasha Sangam, which has been registered under 
Act XXI of 1860, was held at Pachaiyappa’s Hall on 
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the 19th instant, with Dewan Bahadur P. liajarathna 
Mudaliar io the chair Mrs. Brander’s suggestion 
about the translation and udaptetion of the whole or 
portions of Paul Bert’s ‘‘ The first year of scientific 
knowledge” was received with thanks and it was re- 
solved she be requested to obtain the authoz's permis- 
sion for t^e same, Messrs T. M. 1pnunedungadi and 
H. Narayana Rau were requested to make out a list 
of scientific and technical terms employed in physics 
and Chemistry with n view to enable the Sangam to 
determine their suitable vernacular equivalents. 


AVATA RAS. 


— 


We had heart-melting lectares this year on the subject 
of the Avataras by Mrs. Annie Besant, on the occasior of 
the Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society, at 
Adyar, (Decr 1899), We shall now offer a few independ- 
ent remarks on the subject, borne out by the Sastras ; and 
the public are invited to compare these with the utterances 
of the revered lady. 


1. The Vishvalsena Samhita, an authority on Avataras, 
tells us that Avataras are infinite. They are of two kinds, 
mukhya and zauna, or primary and secondary. To under- 
stand the place which the Avataras occupy in the process 
of cosmic evolution, it is necessary to tell our readers that 
Ta-ara's manifestations are fivefold. 

i, Para; the transcendental, spiritual. 

Vyüha ; the agency for the primary manifestation 
of the Kosmos, performing different functions, 
as Vasuceva, Pradyumna, Anirnddha and 
Sankarshana. 

iii. Vibhara; (the becoming like the crentures), or 
the incarnations, 


iv. Antaryámin—the Indwelling Ruler. 
v. Archávatára—the visible image. 


Of these V classes (for the details of which the reader 
is referred to the English translation of. Ramanuja's com- 
mentary on Gita p: 9, and ‘abie, p. 25/—258), class iii is 
T'svara appearing as ..vatara’, containing its roots in She 
Vyiiha form əf God reposing on the waters of the milky 
see (Kshirabdhi), and a verse in Harivamsn tells us .— 


Sg vasob)sr c š bLossp tes: l 
TK AGS .. Byng SaS tea o Bo 1 
(Eaotericista ns well as our -cientistas may exercise their 
ingexnity as to whether the milky sea, may not be the 


milky w1y—tbhe cosmic dust from which nniverses are pro- 
jected, —from the mate: ial stand-point—). 


The place of Avataras is thus fixed in the chain, one end 
of which is para, the spiritual universe, the other the ma- 
tevial, where Isvara is most accessible throngh images 
(Archa), 


2. Of the Avataras, we have suid there nre two kinds: 
M ul hya- primary. 
ii. Gunna=secondary, 

Primary Avatar is direct, the secondary indirect. The 
primary are those where l'syara is directly Soul of an 
organism taken for a special purpose, such as Afatsya (the 
fish), Kiirma (the tortoise) &c; wherein the’ full Isvario 
nature is present, and as stated in verse (Vishvakeena 
Samh*ta) :— 

[Sr Oy) erre oar e, HHoF Teac ss. Se | 

ead, CT SOG Barge SE Dig | 

Binbiastó my axs 65 erased u 
the direct Avataras partake of the full nature of Isvara, 
not omitting part in one place, and taking part only for 
Avataric purposes ; and they are further likened to one 
light proceeding out of another. This class of Avataras ia 
fully explained* by the Bhagavad Gita verse iv—6, ex- 
plained by Ramanuja in his commentary, thus :— 


Sst Ika deas TY PTs aks | 
(S55 8 oS eco ae as Gio yer im ire aeri I 


“I enter into My own nature ([svarie nature), take 
My own form ; and with My own free-choice I take on 
births” ; aud Ramanuja further refers the reader to Srati 
texts such as 

“ Aditya varnam &c.," Tait: Up: I1[—8. 

* Wehayantam &e.,” Tait. Samh : II—2—12. 

“ Ya esho &c," Chh Up: I—66. 

* Tasmin Ayan &c.," Tait. Up. I1—6—1. 
Bhá-vupás &c.," Chh. Up. III—14—2. 

“ Sarva karma &c" Chh: Up. I1[—14—2. 

* Mahi rajauam &c," Br. Up. IV—3—96. 

The secondary (gauna) Avataras are the Avesa À vataras, 
or the indi; ect Avataras, meaning that Isvara enters for 
the time being into an alrendy ensouled organism. These 
are again subdivided into :— 

i. Svarup-dvesa. 
ii, Sakty-dresu, 

To classi , belong such manifestations (dvirbhava) as in 
Parasurama ; and to class ii, such manifestations as Brah- 
mi (demiurge; for purposes of creation, and Siva, for pur- 
poses of destruction, &c 


Mahavishnu is thus the root of all Avataras, as Mrs, 
Annie Besant beautifally explained ; aud except Him, all 
other souls go under the extegory of chit-tutwa. Brahmá 
aud Siva are workers in the field of Prakriti. and we learn 
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that in the Avatara of Krishna, Krishna plays. and his 
fiute ia Siva Himself. 


Swami Ramskrishnanandn's lecture on 
Krishna (1898) reada tlius:— 


“To Sri Krisbna who with Ante in His hand merrily 
sings away His time leaving the daties of creating, pre- 
serving and destroying to their hands. Can the loving 
servants who surround a master ever bear to seé Him 
working in their presence ? The natu:e of a-good servant 
is to see his master never troubled in any way. So how 
cnn the innumerable devotees who surround God ever bear 
to see their beloved bound in chains of duty ?" 


Pastoral Gri 


D 


3. The motive for both kinds of Avataras is saig to be 
Isvaras' iccha, or lila, will and pleasure In the one case, 
viz., £he primary or djrect Avataras, such as those like man 
(Bama, &c.,) like animal (matsya &c.,), like vegetal ( Kubj- 
amra of the forest), animal-man &c. (nrisimha), &c., Isvara 
is present in his own spiritual typical form (asádhárana 
vigraha) ; and in the other case, viz., the secondary or 
indirect Avatars, this v/grala is absent. To this latter 
elass belong all tbe God-like manifestations through the 
channels such as Vidhi, Siva, Pavaka, Vvasa, Jamadagni, 
Arjuna, Vittesa, &c ; and as said in verse :— 


CLOT ge AIOE TH | 

FHI) Sookie morae me [Hi | 

BES STST OS OMS Ty oH xste | 

VEDA, men Hr Fo as TiTa geese ii 

No one who is & postulant for Moksha or final release 

from birth and death can worship the Sakty-aresa Avataras 
of‘ Vishnu,7such as Rodra, Kapils, Buddha, &c., but only 
those can worship them who are desirous of material hap- 
piness. 


4. The object for which Avataras are made is said to be 
three-fold :- — 
i. For the protection of the good 
ii, For the "estracion of the wicked. 
For re-establishing Dharma. 
Sri Ramanuja in bis Gita Bhashya writes thus in his 


own emotional manner: (P. 141. Englisu translation) 


* The good or virtuous are those who feel that without 
seeing Me they cannot live and move ; c^nnot sustain their 
very being. They are those to whom a sing;* moment of 
My absence from their memory, is asit were a kalpa.” 


* For the protection of these holy mev, —lest they, in 
their agony (riraha) at not seeing Me, pine uway—, I 
grant them the privilege to be able to see Me and My do- 
ings, and hold converse with Me and so ov. 

“For this purpose, viz, (1) protecting tbe good" 
(2) destroying the wicked—and (3) for re-instating tks 
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Vaidik or Veda forms of Dharma, which had suffered de- 
cay, I tuke [ncarnations. Dharma ia, in fact, Modes of My 
worship. My manifestationr.a» Avataras serve as Objects 
of that worship. And hence, I become like the devas 
like men, &c. from age to age " j 


I incarnate whenever I chose without regard to time aud 
place. 


Kuratt—azshvan alias Srivatsánka, the immediate disc:ple 
and devotee of Ramanuja sums up the mystiry of the 
Avataras in one verse :— 

DF EBr AHE boau. adala mt 
ghjo RABE EDT gels Eo Ea rgs I 
ao Bg odez wre Bo) Seo CST CLA ALD 

9. There are Puranic stories which account for some of 
Isvara's Incarnations as due to Bhrigus’ errse, thus 
making it appear that not by will and pleasare (as stated 
in para 3 supra) but by press of karma (as we men are) 
is de born. But Lingapurana 2, explains such circum- 
stances as indicating not that Hc is karma-bound, but 
improves on any pretext opportunity may offer, to 
incarnate. The verse is:— 

Su Fudkis ants BS SOR SiS TFG i 
Bgemdyd s so SSH budr il 


6. In the Taittriya Upanishad, a passage says :— 

“ Unborn is bon in many ways” and yet His birth as 
in Devaki isnot to be construed as that by which we 
karma-bound souls are born. For we have such passages 
in our Scriptures as teil ns :— 


(!) HOS, 2E Tr 8 v4cch e* CH are 


9 
$ 
I. E. His form is not of the material kind composed of 
flesh, fat and bone (Mababhara‘a.) 
(2) 59 apokon St Burrs: BOsrSjss Il 


I. E. Paramatma’s body is not aggregated of the 

(material) elements ( Mahr-bha) 
() LIGN] ys dein rgng u 

I. E. By His own Image. born in age and age (Do. 
Mansalaparva.) 

OBCELCSE Sali KUemnsr66y 4E " 

“ Omnipresent, never did He become feetns; never did 
he dwell in the wcmb " (Mahabharatu). 

lf ib be a-ked by the modern day critic, bow is such a 
Law possible, the Puranas ralate a story :— 

“There was once a King, Yuvanasva by name- the 


father of Mandhata, of the Ikehvaka-Ruce—who unwit- 
tingly drank magnetized water (Mantra-pxta-jala), inten- 
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ded to he drunk by a childless lady, in order to give her 


a child. But the consec:nted water had its ¿fect on 
the male, Furanasra, and he became big with child.” 
If such ant event is possible, and if ordinary ma rnetized 
water possess the virtue of producing a child on a male, 
what ia the.e impossible in the Omnipotent (prabhu) 
Godship making it appear as if springing from a womb, 
and yet notso ? Srimad Bhagavato (~—3—8) tells us 
thet like unto the full moon rising above the Eastern 
ho:izon did He, Vishno, come forth from Devaki,—He 
(Vishnu) who dwells in every bieast— and Vusudeva in his 
byron to the Revealed God says :— 


e Sca: SORSSWege (Bhagavatax —3.14.) 
* Nut entered, Thou appearest as entered !” 
Rishi Parasara says:— 
ILT- Belly | TAGS ws p- hne S, zarg 
on pos gjtyieoc sdb," 
“If the sun risiog in the east be in contact with the 
East, then has He also contact with her (Lerakis’) womb.” 


We tail to find the passage among the papers we have, 
where Mre, Annie Besant, with ber heart overtlowing with 
devotion, and her mind soaring in the mystic planes from 
which she could intuit the mystery of Avataras, dwelt 
apon the circumstance of Krishna dwelling in Devakis’ 
wonb. ler wo.ds were somewhat to the effect that not 
like the helpless baby man did He dwell iu a woman; 
not like a worm crawling in mud and mire, did He crawl 
in the stinking surroundings of the foetus; not like igno- 
raüce dwelling in darkness did He dwell in Devaki's 
womb; not imprisoned and fettered, and smothered 
and tormented did He immure Himself in the dirty duu- 
geon ‘flesh ; not like the pitiful child of insignificant man, 
was He the child of Vasudeva; not propelled by karmic 
relations to saffer the frnits of karma, did He first appear 
in the dark prison made ty Kamea ; bnt He was the eternal 
invaluable ; em, ever resplendent, and Devaki was but the 
pure and shining vessel chosen to hoid this priceless gem 
for a time, acting as its protection, acting as the transpa- 
rent cover, showing forth and enchanting the value of the 
imwortal emerald contained within, &c.* These are our 
own words. How we wish we had Mrs.Besants’ own to 
quote here: how we wish ‘ve had the power to varry our 
consciousness back to ‘he astral records, aud copy her elcqu- 
ence, burst cf feeling, and her contemplative mood, direct- 

* Foot note :—1n the notice of the life of Lord Gauranga by the 
Light (London)' we find : —we do uot know that it is imposible for 
a spiritual influence of a high degree to form for itself a human 
mediom, nor why even in the womb, there may not begin the ‘pre- 
paring of the body,’ * * * “So far as our knowledge. of the Laws of 
spirit manipulation of matter goes, there is undoubtedly inuch that 
favours the hypothesis. And, naturally, a spiritual intelligence of & 
high degree would prepare for itseH a fitting medium, one of beanty 
and strength in intellect and form.” 


from there! How we wish we were able to fly to her in oar 
astral form and bear once more from her own lips what 
tk 2n fell, and brought tears from our eyes and drew forth 
otr universal admiration and delight. It was a feast to be 
realized by one actually rresent there, not to be realized 
by the higest effort of our imagination, 


We copy also a beautiful simile in connection with 
Krishaavatara fiom Swami Ramakrishnanda’s Lecture 
“The Pastoral! Sri Krishna," for the information of our 
readers :— 

“ As the hungry, emaciated and famished Esquimaux 
living in his show honse for weeks and weeks together, 
spending almost all the victuals that he had gathered in 
his dch before he entered it with all his family to pasa 
away the longest night on earth,— when a greater portion 
of that night has been spert and still some more weeks 
are remuining to bring in the equally Jongest day, leaps up 
with joy and springs out of his den with tiap ia hand to 
hail the yladdening light of the most beautiful and magni- 
ticent Aurora Borealis, so the hearts of Devaki and Vasu- 
deva leaped with joy at seeing the enchanting face of the 
smiling and sweet-looking lad that came running towards 
them, and thas charmingly accosted them :—‘ Father and 
Mother, weep no more. I have come at last to your rescue 
and to the rescue of all the good. Earth shall have to com- 
plain vo more. The days of the wicked have been number- 
ed. The wretched Kamsa is not to hold his sceptre long. 
He has no power to kill me, I am too subtle and too strong 
for him. Open yvur eyes and see me us your child." (Ita- 
lics ouis). à 


7. Anna Vasanta gave a reason for selecting ten Ava- 
taras amongst mauy, and in the order of fish, tortoise, boar» 
&c., as typical of the several stages of cosmic evolution, as 
confirmed by the latest geological resea: ches iato the earth’s 
strat». A question arose amongst tbe orthodox Pandita 
whether the Avatara or Descent of the Perfect Isvara is 
only once, viz., into the fish (say) and that thence the des- 
cended spirit passed on into the tortoise, thence carried on 
into the boar, and so on up to the Kalki. This view is 
strengthened by the passage. bar&2-Qq SA) ary 1( Vish. 
vaksena SamhWz) or as: lights lighted from a light." But 
this very passage gives n3 the clue for another interpreta- 
tion, which is accented by the Pandits as the fact, that 
every Avatara is 1 light, an independent light, lighted 
from the Or ‘ginal light (the Vyuka light, as shown in para 
1). Hence every Avatara is a fresh descent, and complete, 
except the Aresas and Saktis, as already explained. 


Even if either interpretation be trne, we see no differ- 
ence, whether, every Light be lighted from the Original + 
Light, or every Light is lightea i. ^" its antecedent ex-- 
pring Light, so long as every Light is complete per se in- 
avery characteristic contained in the Original Light, 
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8. We shall now make a few remarks ou the jastifica- 
tion of the Avatar Sri Krishna's wonderful conduct in 
His relation to the cowlerdesses, &c., which has been 
made the subject of so much acrimomous controversy, by 
the Christian Missionary misreading it, At any rate the 
Missionary believes this incident, though he was no wit- 
ness to it at the time! This is in itself a wonder, and 
must be due to the charm issuing fiom Krishna's Flute! 
Bat the Missionary refuses to belicve,—as he belieres the 
stories of theft and rape—such incideuts as those of Sri 
Krishna lifting up a mountain on the top of his tinger for 
days, when H- was atill very young. Why ?'! Further, 
why does tke Missionary forget the Teacher in him, of 
Bhagavad Gita? “ Oh No. Bhagavad Gira is a fopgery 
from the Bible" says he. But how can you prove it? 
* Progf,” Why I believe in the stories of theft and rape, 
I do not believe in the superhuman miracles performed by 
the dozen; and I say that Gita is pilfered. ‘That is proof 
enough ! Bus!!! To return. 

If you consalt Sri Bbhagavata x —33—28 to 41, you 
will tind there king Parikshit himself asking Suka 
Maharshi, how the Mission of re-establishing the Dharma, 
&c.,— which was Sii Krishna's Mission—ewas consistent 
with his conduct oa many occasions offensive to the moral 
law, ns is laia on society for practice. And Sula answered 
to the following effect. 


(1) “ Any refuse may be thrown into Gre. Will it soil 
tthe tire" No. But fire will burn the refuse throutsb. Such 
is He, Lord Krishna, the Spiritaal Fire, (For example, 
the fire of life in the body prevents it (body) from stinking), 


(2) No ordinary man dare break the moral law how- 
ever, For if he does, it will be like drinking poison which 
will kill him; whereas Radra drank poison born of the 
Ocean, and remained unhurt. 


(3) “ But God]did act in such ‘@ manner aad 1 shall 
adopt that as my rule of condoet" you may say. Bat 
this ia not right. Act as the Gods tell you how to act; say 
the Sastras. (Why, Sri F.rishna reprimande? the cowher- 
desses for coming to Him, told them to return home,saying 
that their salvation lay in their unguesti: nable allegiance 
to their husbands, be they Jame,damb, blind, leper, or even 


dead), “ It is death for mao to imitate the doings of 
God."* 
(4) But why did they act inan obje: tionuble manner," 


you may still ask, Their acta have no Motive, of eitber 
gain by acting in one niswmsr or logs by acting differently. 
They act so an to fulfil ee grat us the fruit. o. our merits 
and demerits. Hence they «ome into our midst. (Bh 
Gi. III. 22, 23 and 24, explains this point most lucidly 
aud V.B-9 says, “ daing, (bey do not; eating, they eat not, 
4c. 
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(9) "Whore is the charge of right and wrong, My dear 
King! against those higher Beings, under whose rule all 
creatures, from rock to Deva, are. 


(6) “ When even creatares of him, the Munis, whe are 
satisfied with serving the dust of his Holy Feet, who are 
delivered of all bonds, by the fire of devotion,—are above 
all Law, and can act as they will, assuming at will ang 
body, what of their Creator ! 

(7) 
of the cowherds, and of all, is He the In-Mover. 
Lord, and He takes up any body for sport. 


(8) In compassion for man, doth He put on Man's 
garb, and acts so that the very holy remembrance of such 
acts may liken him to Him 


(9) * The cowherds certainly had as much respect for 
their wives’ chastity as any of us have: and yet when the 
wives ran away to Krishna, did they resent ? No. Nor did 
they not find their wives sleeping as well by their sides !! 
(wonder of wonders, this !). 


(40) “ Net liking, and yet did the wives, return early 
in the morning, to their busbands ! 

(11) * Listen to this Moly History,sKing ! this History 
which portiays the conquest over desire, and thy own 
desires—a disense of thy beart—shall depart. 


* Not only of the cowherdesses, Prince ! but as well 
He is 


Parásare Maharshi tells Maitreya in Vichnu Puráne 
(V. 13, 60 to 62):— 

(1) That boy meroly, Sri Krishna, did thus revel with 
the Gopis all the night through! 

(2) Bat whatis lle ? Is He not, like the air every- 
where is ? as iu the Gupis, so in their hosbands as well, and 
among all *: 


We were dclignted this year to meet Lodd Covindas, 
that Krishna-Mhakia of Kiishne-Villsa (Madras), who 
gave us his Book on Kiishnopanishad. Thia was a most 
opportune gift. As we beard Vasantá. we read this ; and 
one scemed to be the commentary on the other. (Mr. 
R. A. Sasiri has done a seal service by his translations of 
Gopalatapani and Krishoopanishads). We read in tbis 
invaluable hook thus: (p. v. Ji.troduction). 


Indeed Sri Krishna has b2en a mystery for the en- 
lightened venerations of these days. Aye; le will bea 
mystery for a long time to come to the yeuersl public, so 
long as the “ supernatural" bas not heen prasped witbin 
the “ natural", and until the sacred writings of old are 
rightly understood. The hard crust of sllegory and 
metapbor should be broken through and the cleft will 
then show a soft and shining interior that will amply 
repay a diligent search after Troth. The greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of understanding Sri Krishna seema to lie 
in his alleged selation with the cowberdesses. To tbe so- 
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a 
called westerly-educated mind of our days which is prone 
mov to criticize than to understand, which cores so much 
for the physical body that it can seldom rise to any spili- 
taal conception of things, it is but natural that tue cove of 
the "Gopis should be held up as the eternal theme of dis- 
cuslion and misinterpretation and itis no wonder that 
the Christian Missionary should single that out as the 
special object of his attack.” 


Almost at tbe samc time, Swami Ramukrishvananda 
favoured us with his “ Pastoral Sri Krishna’, and we 
were delighted to read therein, among a host of other 
passages, the following :— 

“ Critics are not wanting who find a great flaw in His 
character in this portion of Hjs life (Râsa-lila); but they 
commit a great mistake in classifying him as human. 
After what we have learned about this God-man’s life in 
our previous discourse, is it reasonable for us to class him 
with ourselves! Almost every incident in Jlis life is 
superhuman. In such a case, how can we reckon bim as 
man? And since He was not a man, we must not judge 
Him from our stand-point. What is bad fov us may be 
good for Him, ‘The food ofa baby is milk ; if I force it to 
eat highly seasoned and amply buttered solid food, it will 
die, Itis» crime to give such food to a baby. But for 
an adult, ft is healthy and i:ftvigorating, &c,” 

«*e os . 

* Heis not in any way blameable for his conduct 
which in an ordinary man ofthe world, cannot but be 
culpable.” 


"We have Vasanta herself again in p 11 of her“ Indi. 
viduality "(July 21st 1898) ; telling us :—"Bnt remember 
that whethera thing is right or ia wrong for any given 
individual depends upon the stage which that individual 
has reached in evo:iution, * * * According to the rung 
of the ladder upon which a man is standing will be the 
rightness or the wrongness of his activities." This general 
reasoning applicable to the law of Evolution may be 
applied iu the particular case of Krishnavalar. Anna 
Vasanta in her Fourth Lecture on Krishnivatar dwelt 
pathetically and long on the vindication of hix incidents 
with the cowherdesses, According to the report we have 
in the Hindu we read : — 


“Mer. Besant bere referred to two of the incidents in 
the Lord’s life which blasphemy takes hold of, to insult 
and annoy the devotees of the Lord. What was the period 
in life of the Lord when these occurences were related ? 
He was between six and seven years of age and the accu- 
sation is that he had immoral intimacy with the Gopis at 
this age! With fine sati e she asked whether these 
treducers have ever read the history that they are criticiz- 
ing. It is distorted iniagination that is responsible for all 
these calumnies. The esoteric meaning of the Gopis being 
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deprived of their cloths and of the Rásakrida wax told in 
language of sublimity and of diguity. Eloquence could 
1 Jt have been finer or nobler than that with which Mrs. 
Besant depicted the Doy God. She lingered long upon 
the subject and she seemed unwiling to leave this child 
and to take him on to His next stage.” 


Nothing should stand vetween us and our God, is the 
secre: of the Gopis being deprived of their raiments. The 
soul should go to its Lord in the nakedness of spirit and in 
poverty. All self-ness (ahunkara) must be set aside. Love 
unselfish, love in utter self-forgetfulness, love filling 
every pore of one's being, love fov lover's sake, and service 
for Master's sake, like our own reflection in the mirror (as 
Srimad Bahgavata tells us), love unreserved, exclusive, 
unflinching intensely rich and warm love for God was what 
the Lord asked and showed. 

(9) But who were the Gopis ?* Open the lst page of 
Krishnaponishad and there you will read :— 

Om. 

l. Attracted by the perfect formation of tbe limbs of 
Sri Rama, incarnation of Mahavishnu who is charac- 
terised by Sat, Chit and Anunda, and bewitched by his 
trauscendent beauty, the Mauis who were dwelling in the 
forest address Him thas : 


2 Our incarnation on caith is said to be unholy. 
we embrace you (and be sanctified) ? 


May 


3. (Sn Rama replied) :“ In another cycle when I in- 
carnate as Krishna, ye shall be born Milkmaids (Gupikas)- 
Then shall ye embrace me. 


4. (The Munis rejoined), When you next incarnte 
(as Krishna) you will make us Gopikas. Please let us 
touch your limbs now, and then we shall take other forma, 
We would (gladly) be boin again and again if only we are 
allowed the pleasant privilege of touching yom limbs in 
every one of those births. 


If you want to learn all the esoteric meaning of the 
great drama Lord Krishna played, we would request you: 
to read the above Upanishad, the Gopals-tnapani and 
Rania tapani through, and ibat highly erudite series 
known as the Nityanu Sandhana Serivs, especially the 3rd 
Part, called "liruppnvai, of St. Andal, translated and 
published by Mr. M. B. Srinivasiengar of Mysore. 


19. We had the high privilege this year simultaneous- 
ly with enjoying the love-lectures of Anna Vasanta, the 
enjoying,—with tears in our eyes, and heart expanding into 
the universe, and mind leaping 5,000 years back to when 
the Lord enacted his divine Drama,—with esteemed friends 
like Mrs, B; Hon’ble M. Tyer, Bro. K. T; G.-Dasa, Ed. 
Bch; Lord G. Swami Ram-da; Bili; J. M, N. and many 
others, the subject of Avataras, ns .. ^e by that love Saint 
Parankusa, or Natomalvar, the incaruation of the thirst for. 
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Krishna (Krishuétrishaa-tatvam ivoditam): Thas did the 
Saint sing :— 

BIT TSI ~ A) Saree 

Bsr? ILAT we), 

bi frp bawsu4e , 2nd 

MMOSTS domma MSE, 


* Holy Lord of the hill of Venkatachalam ! Is it any 
glory to Thee if Tlou be sung forth asthe Loid of the 
celestiala! Who cares for such a Lord. If the Lord is away 
from us, hidden, what matters it to us if he sits on the 
Throne, with celestials sorroanding him * In the Heavens 
where it is all light, Thy Light is nowhe;»e, Thy Light is 
not felt there. Bat descend (.{rafar) to ns, come into our 
darkness, rise above the horizon, cast the rays of Thy Eyes 
on os below, then and then only wilt Thou be glorified, 
then and then only canst Thou shine, then and then only 
shalt Thou be Lord indeed ; then and then only Thou shalt 
be known. By Thy grace shalt Thou be known, by Thy 
condescension shalt Thou be recognized, by Thy love shalt 
Thou be ;lorified ; never Ly Thy putting on the aspect of 
the High God, fer from us sinful mortals; unapproachable, 
noattainable, and invisible in the darkness cf our earthly 
life. Light! come into our utter darkness and Thou shalt 
shine Thyself all the better here. Here with me, is there 
fall play for Thy Grace. © High! descend to the low ; O 
Way, show tbe way to the wayless.” 


“ Tavara is never alone, nur does He ever desert us" is the 
assurance that all onr Hindu Scriptu:es give us. In Svarga 
(Paradise) as well as in Naraka (Hell), Is He ever our 
friend and benefactor says Vishvaksenn Samhita : 

Sei SOF SERS wx marie 
and the Holy Bible echoes the same truth in psalms 139 
mi 

“TF I ascend ap into beaven, thou art there, 

If I make my bed in hell behold thuc art there.” 


1l. Blest be Anna V.santa! May ahe liv: long envogh 
to catch the fire of devction even such as that which melt- 
ed the hearts of the Krishna-inspired. Saints Nammalvar, 
Andal and others of South India!! May we. through her 
be blest with the glorious aight of our Lord, even if it be 
for a second—for that Divine Vi-ion for which saints like 
Sri Yemunacharya (the Guru of Ramanr ja) thns panted:— 

$6, SOT WSDOT’ p iai 
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“Oh, for a flash, a twinkle of Thy Divine Form: ! for 
which I have sacrificed all, mt only all that material uni- 
‘reer are capable of offording (bhuki:), but as well as all 
apiritual enjoyment and fiual deliverance (mukti) 


ALKNOUAVILLI, G. 
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RESOLUTIO*S OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


— m 


Recently, the Direetor of Public Instruction conwen- 
ed a Conference of edacational officers in Madras at 
which the following resclutions were adopted :— 

1. That while this Conference thinks that perfect 
liberty should be left to Managers to adopt whatever 
language they please as the medium of instruction, it 
is of opinion that Managers of schools, cther than 
those for Europeans, should be strongly advised to 
adopt the Vernacular as the medium of instraction up 
to, the Third Forin. 


2. That English should not be recognised as an 
optional subject until the Third Standard, and that 
the teaching of it for the first year be mainly oral. 


3. That, considering that the obligation" to teach 
the optional subjects is only upon those schools that 
arc aided on the fixed grant and on the salary grant 
systems, the present number of two optional subjects 
required to be taught in the Primary and four in the 
Lower Secondary Standard be maiatained. 


4 That onder the optional subject, Kindergarten 
boy's school be allowed to omit either No. | occupa- 
tions) or No. 3 (action songs) oi the sub-divisions. 


5. That Hygiene be not begun before the Fonrth 
Standard. 

6. That the teaching of Geography begin in the 
Third Standard instead of the Second Standard. 
(This was carried by a vote of 11 to 10) 

7. That Euclid be removed from the Sixth and 
Seventh Standarde. 


8 That Algebra be omitted from the Seventh 
S.andard. 

9. That pupils in Lower Secondary classes bring- 
ing up Sanskrit, Pergian, or Arabic asa separate sub- 
ject be reqnired to bring up along with it Vernacalar 
reading and composition. 

10. That Book-Keeping nnd Commercin] Corres- 
pondence be added to the list of options! subj: cts in 
the Lower Secondary course 

1]. That the greatest importance be attached to 
t-anslation and classical Vernacolar and English 
Composition. 

12. That sufficient importance being already atta- 
ched to the subject of mental arithmetic in the curri- 
calam, no change is required. 
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13. That, as a present, schools be not restricted in 
the numberof optioual subjects they brine up for 
grant examination 


14. That, seeing that managers have now liverty 
atthe every term to promote pupils teany higher 
class, no change be made in the length of the 
peimary course. 

15. That the Indisn History to be bronght up for 
examination by pupils of the Fourth Standard be about 
20 easy stories from the History of India, as in any 
approved book, such stories being fairly representa- 
tive of whole of Indiuu History. 


16. That the Vernaculer poetry set for the Pri- 
mary Standards be simple and intelligible to young 
children. 


17. The drawing be not made a compulsory subject 
in Lower Secondary classes. 

18. That this conference believes that there exists 
a widesprend misapprehension that à course of study 
which leads up to a University course is practically 
preseribed by the present courses of instruction and 
standards of examination and that managers have 
little or no option in dete. mining what subjects shall 
b^ taught and that it, therefore, suggests that there 
be inserted inthe Educational Rules a. paragraph 
poiuting out that the only compulsory subjects in the 
course of instruction, are reading, writing and arith- 
metic, there being avery wide choice of other 
subjects adapted to the needs of al! classes of the 
community and all grades of schools, and also that 
managers of such schoo's as are intended for pupils 
who uty vot likely to continue their studies beyond 
the Primary Lower Secondary: stage, should be re- 
commended to choose such optional subjects as will 
best fit their pupils for the studies of practical life 


19. This this Conference desires to express ita 
opinion that it ic eminently undesirable that pupils 
should appear for the Primary Examination. 

20. That this Conference desires to express its 
opinion that it is eminently undesirable that prpils 
in boy's schools should uppear 
Secondary Examination. 


21. That a Sub-Committee consisting of the under- 
mentioned members be appointed to bring the curri- 


cula into harmony with the resolutions passed by this 
conference :— 


Mrs. Bnander. 
The Rev: J. Cooling. 


for the Lower 


Mr. E. Marsden. 
Rao Behadur C. Nagoji Rao. 
and M R. Ry L C.Williams Pillay. 


22. That, with a view to give the study of agri- 
culture of more practical character the question of 
introducing a practical test in the fourth and higher 
Standards bo referred to the Sub-Committee. 


23 That M. R. Ry. Pravatartchara Aiyar’s sug- 
gestions regarding certain changes in the curricula 
be referred to the Sub-Committee. 


KALITTOKAI. 


We quote below a poetical piece from Kalittoka- 
as a fine specimen of ancient poetry in that depart- 
ment of literature which relates to sincere conjugal 
pleasure according to the best ideas of ancient Tamil 
writers. ‘The stanza occurs under the chapter headed 
wmn dcs. +69 of course is the name of the metre 
which is exclusively used throughout the book, cos sib 
is a pu:ely conventional teem used to denote the 
acts and speeches of the actors in this little drama of 
452,82 when the fierce jealousy called omoa o* 
the wife is excited at the idea of her otherwise faith. 
ful husband visiting the village mistress called uz Zezs. 
The scene in such cases is generally laid in civilized 
cities containing caltivated lands culled woso as 
opposed to forests, hill-tracts and sea-coasts which are 
the scenes of other parts of this drama supposed to be 
anpropriate to them Why es—s or the wife's jealous 
qu i1 rel is ever associated with cultivated lands called 
w +> no writer whose writings have come down to 
us liis ever mide an attempt to explain. Much less are 
we able to explain the appropriateness of other scenes 
to other par.s of the story. 2m. ov or the wife's tempo- 
ràry discord is laid down as an essential characteristio 
of sexual enjoyment which, according to the ancient 
writers, is not complete and cannot attain its highest 
degree without it. 


As for the act of the husband in visiting his mis- 
tress, the ancient writers justify iton the gruuud 
among others 'eesgsaucGo gwsgeQsans de 
epar ge» Sec C udqgefles Su apescssseniborela di 
Qe «ts» g. » p Our i auo aer (sr i aor sg 
pidenn Ker em (en Sea Qu Op ize $ aro tiui 
12 422505 wn Gf s sers pwose wn Diss ad A 
Qu. aH rw QGesge5 ecejeOs ux 
A uersrds vow (even Ossss p rasmu ahad 
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usa Qeus augur? Oww pap? ‘One who 
daily tastes milk wili better enjoy its deliciousness 
when at times he tastes sour food. So does t'e 
husband who enjoys his wife will love her all the more 
if he occasionally meets the low minded mistresses. 
Otherwise her coustancy cannot be brought home to 
him for pleaeure becomes perceptibie only because 
of the existeuce of pain." On this and other principles 
the ancient writers have imposed even upon the ideally 
best husband the duty, as it is called by some of them, 
of patronising the mistresses vf the village. 


The stanza assumes that the liusband has returned 
from one of such love peregrinations and is endea- 
vouring his best to comfort his wife and regain her love 
by pacifying her jeaYousy. Various are the artifices 
that the poets invent for the husbands for the purpose 
of winning back the love of their discomforted con- 
sorts aud one of them is explained iu the foilowing 
‘stanza which is in the form of a dialogue between 
husbaud and wife where on the pretext of being 
visited with « dream he coaxes her to dally with him 
in the gardens for the best enjoyment of the vernal 
season. 


qe aen i & Carnwa egis f u å 

&av 2e es Duc Cari snflastises 
Qpe &9 usc ara apaWenr apps 
10415) 9.o epe rem Gr rere os ast 
du Reuse scis (Suns unen 

wf Bex po Qs iua iun Cer ve 
CABO e» 5 5 Quwsgdipeaiu 
ifs guo: Ga yout g gh aib p 

AGI POE usSrov ban ; 
merae) b Ur gr smmameeose 
sad so pe ex Goss sed sape e 
«cn 1/ pip Gen WHA mo GF ips sene eui 
secum sid) e 55g. 

easda, seo 168 eyssu a igsre cm u)ó 
aen. Osess wppé ; 


sou ip, tom ore) Quor wae ioni 
Dent a ws Swan d 

fis cue arcem cus sous 

0en p Osteurg. (5,5 ex ANI wg is s Cia 
ponsa Badio dr ue); ear Dada» peres, 
ei isReregu vapiuidata es d gp 
Ruw ssa twe ; R 
‘Cicer, Saasaciopp wG anyapa cé 
ag part lap er ens inn Op anes 


B1& sT.uerer gasuelc pes ger 
Be dsr pawia dariQariuetaGs 


B eer C aisi x. Ouri Ours 
Qu ee Fury ajen 5 5s Dist $ 
Foor cfl as oct ip efi mio; 
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siflassannt te say SavuGunT 
Cororasigs qp a a q sn 
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SHAA, «flumz ec Q4 Harps 
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Oh thon who resemblest a flower creeper growing 
in the field, verily' dream has an advantage of ita own 
for it does not obstruct the enjoyment of separation 
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and reunion of a lover who is enamoured of his love 
damsel, thongh it neither affords wealth which re- 
quires personal exertions 1nd travels, nor virtue. 


(The poet means that a man tc enjoy conjugal plea- 
sur> must practise virtue and earn wealth ; but dream 
affords pleasure without either of the other two essen- 
tials necessary in the waking state). 


As if awoke Oh thou of sweet forehead I in dream 
betook myself to a garden on the bauks of the river 


Vaigai along the huge ramparts of the busy town of 
Madura. 


(The wife) Oh thou of majestic and courteous appear- 
ance, and of sweet manners tell me what you saw there. 
(Husband) I saw ladies assembled with their attend- 
ants on sand hills like swans with their amiable gait 
tired of their flight through heavens in search of food 
resting in the evening on a side of the Himalayas. 


(Wife) You have dreamt just what you have wished 
for in your mind like a drum which :eproduces the 
sound passing in the mind of the drum beater. 


(Husband). He patient and, curb your anger. 
(Wife) Go on. 


(Husband). ‘This is it, sweet smiling lady, the ladies 
(I saw) seized a flower creeper and plucked therefrom 
bnnches of flowers when Jo, the lovely bees fled like 
the enemies of Pandia of the margosa flag when he 
stormed their fortress, 


Tu.. the bees which swarmed the flowers began to 
attack the ladies na if bent to enjoy their feminize 
beauty when in the couflict that ensued the garland 
of flowers and pearls of oue lady got entangled with 
tho bracelets of another and so the pearl necklaces of a 
third lady were caught hold of by tke pendants in the 
ears of a fourth lady. The striped waist cloths of a 
fifth lady were caught by the pointed clasps in the 
anklets of asixth lady. A lady who refused her 
lover's embraces being annoyed by the noisy bees 
embraced his brord garlanded rms. Another lady 
again taking hold of her long flowing garments with 
ore hand and her dishevelled hair with tho other took 
shelter in a tank full of flowers. 


There was another lady still, who being tired of 
driving the bees with her Lands took hold of a gar- 
land of flowers and driving them with it entered a 
boat strengthened by its rib bones, 
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A certain lady being intoxicated with drink sud 
with her eyes in consequence half closed not knowing 
the place wherefrom to drive the bees, her hands 
became tired of fruitless labour. The ladies moving 
in different directions n great confusion like the 
creepers which become entwined with one another 
when breezes blow upon them in fragrent gardens. 
successfully caused the bees to retreat béfore them. 


This is what I dreamt, 


(Wife) Your own incidents being the disagree- 
ment with your sweethearts and your successful 
attempt in effecting their reconciliation with you, you 
re-produce under the pretext of a dream. Do you do 
so in order to pacify me ? 


(Husband) I shall never lie. Please consider over 
my request so that you may convert into reality my 
dream of separation and reunion of lovers like the- 
ladies and their lovers in Madura who with ceremonies 
invite Cupid in great earnestness and entertain him 
in the garden of humming bees in the spring season 
when the cuckoo invites its female in its musical voice 
on the flowery branches as if to warn the lovers to re- 
unite after long separation and not to part after union. 


T. ViRABADRA MOUDALIAR, B A, B.L. 


'l'AMIL PHILOEOGY. 


PART III. 

Now we proceed to the section on the verbal 
terminations treated of by Prof. Shashagiri Sastri, in 
bis Tamil Philology. It is a fact acknowledged by 
philologists that the terminations of verbs as well as 
those of appellative nouns are pronouns or pronominal 
fragments. In tamil these terminations do not mearly 
indicate person and number as in as-mi “ (I) am," as-si 
“(thou art,” or as-ti, “ (he, she or it) is," but also the 
sex. In no otber langnage of the world is the gender 
80 fully and systematically developed as in the Tamilian 
tongues. The reculiar 'l'amilian law of gender would 
appear to tae scientific atudent to be a result of [pro- 
gressive, intellectual and gramatical cultivation. 


First we shall examine the nature of the third 
personal terminations of verbs which are as fellows. 


Masculine Sing. an 
Femininc Sing. al 


Higher caste 
[Esdr] } Epicene Plu. ar 
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Lower caste { Neuter Sing. d-u 
[arco n | Neuter Plu. a 

In the firat 8 terminations, the final consonants only 
are the principal ones. It is remarkable that there 
terminations are found in several other languages. Dr. 
Caldwell informs us that in some Caucasian dialects, n 
and I ore used as Masculine ana Feminine terminations 
respectively. Some of the Teutonic tongues form their 
Plural by the addition of r to the Singular; the Jura! 
of chill was childer in old English. With regard to the 
suffix d", ihe ? constitues the sign of the Neuter Sin- 
gular, the u in it being mere!y euphonic. This d of 
the Tamil Neuter Singular is very common in the Indo- 
European tongues ; compare the sanskrit tynt, * that”, 
Hai "this yat who , or *what"; the Latin’ iad 
“that, ul ‘this quot what"; the English that, jt 
what (Neuter of who), with the Tamil ad-u “that”, id-u 
“this” el-u * which" or “what.” The Latin Neuter 
Plural ends in a (short) as a rule, as in. Tamil. These 
coincidences in 'l'amilian and Aryan languages are not 
merely accidental ; but corroborate our theory of their 
original kinship and subsequent separate developments. 


It will not be astonishing, if we say that the gender 
and number are less fully and systematically developed 
in the Aryan than in the Tamilian tongues. Says Dr. 
Caldwell “ Grammatical gender has been more fully and 
Systematically developed in the Dravidian languages 
than in perhaps any other language in the world. l'ro- 
perly speaking there is no such thing as gender in the 
Scythian language. Gender appears in the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages in the prononns and pronominals but 
not in the verb. In the Semitic languages the verb 
distinguishes from the Masculine and Femininc in the 
Singular; but in the Plural as in the verb of the Indo- 
European Janguages gender is ignored. In the Dra- 
vidian languages, on the other baud not only is there a 
full equipment of Sex—denotiug pronouns but there is 
the same development of gender in the verb also. We 
have verbal forms without the necessity of using tha 
separate pronouns as Nominatives for expressing he is, 
gho is it is, they (persons) are, they (things)are. This is 
refinement of expressivencas in which the Dravidian 
languages appear to stand alone. Sanskrit is far less 
highly developed in this particular, so thit if there 
were any borrowing, the Dravidian family must have 
been the lender not the borrower.” (Lr.'Coldwell's 
C. D. L. p. 147.j 

. We knew that the terminations of the 3rd person in 
Tamil: verbe bar iie to those of Demonstrative pro- 


nouns. Nevertheless, when we compare them with those 
of the lst and. 2nd persons we are driven to conclude 
that the third personal terminations are nothing but 
pronouns theinselves. We are not in a position yet to 
explain Cully how these pronominal suffixes have come 
into existence in the .juadruple set of remote, proxime: 
ate ond intermediate demonstratives and interrogatives, 
which are form ed from the first four letters of tha 
alphabet a, i u, e with the additions of suffixes an, al, 

ar, d-u, and ain sucha beautiful. and philosophical 
regularity.’ From an early period of the history of 
these languages these systematical formations of gender 
and nuniber are formed in them and it is clear that the 

Tamiliaus had these suffixes of gender and had their 
verbs well developed even-before they crossed the sea 
and Janded in South India. 


The Tamil grammarians tell us that the terminal 
suffixes of the rational or high caste gender are an, al, 
ar or rin, dl, ir; but this, we believe, is an over sight ; 
for the suffixes án, ál, ár ave not evidently formed from 
an, ab ar, nor entirely different ones; but they are 
eüplonic variations of an, «l, ar. And we have men- 
tioned above that among these suffixes the final 
consonants only are the principal ones. The initial 
vowel is sometimes elided before a contiguous vowel, 
as hodiyatan=kodiyan he who is cruel", (Kan.) 
geyida + «iir gégiduuu, “he who did" etc, or the 
vowel with the precediug vowel coalesce, thus, the two 
contiguous short vowels become one lengthened ^s 
geyda+an—=ceyddn ete. ; otherwise an euphonic particle 
as nor v is inserted between the contiguous vowel to 
prevent the hiatus ae geyda+un=geyda+ v + an=ceyda- 
van. N is used in Tamil as an insertion in a 
considerable number of instances as poru (a`—ar,, 
“warriors”, póqu (n —a “animals (or things) that go.” 
Even where Tamil uses v Telugu uses n precisely aa 
Greek, as bégaiigd (w)—égenu “I went swiftly.” It is 
in Greek, among Aryan tongues, the use of n as an eu- 
phonic insertion las been fnlly developed. 724 Latin 
thia is the only euphonic Copula known to „reven 
hiatus as leo "n lien” leo (n)—es " lions.” We see in 
English when the article a is followed by a vowel, n is 
added to it to prevent the hiatus. The same, is the case 
even when the article is followed by a consonant which 
begins with a vowel vocalisation xd the pe -of En- 
nunciation. Thus we do not sey ' ‘a F.a” or “a M. 

a.” but “an F.a”, “an M. a". The Aryan “alpha 
discit "when followed Ly a v: takes n after it. 
qe a -- áti, a (n)—âti etc. 
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By analogy, therefore, we sev in Tamil that every fi- 
nite verb in its primitive stage, is an appellative noun 
composed of two words—o relative particip. and a 
„pronoun. It is true that aa, al, ar, du, and a are now 
used as ter ‘minal suffixes ; but they were, we beleive, 
originally pronouns themselves meaning he, she, they 
(persons), it, they (things). Because a (v)—an, a (v)- 
of, a (v)-ur, a-d-u, a (v) a (now. a- vai), literally mean 
not. he. she, it etc., but thut-man thaf-woman, those- 
persons, that-thing and ihose-things. 


Let us now turn to the subject. Prof. Seshagiri Sas- 
tri, in the section. devoted to the verbal terminations in 
his Philology, (1) confounds the noun terminations with 
those of verbs. 2) differentiates one suffix and multiplies 
its number by joining the prévious letter with it. It is 
quite irrelevent to introduce the noun terminations in 
the chapter on verbal ones ; and differentiating one and 
the same termination into several forms, is a mode of 
treatment quite against the nature of philology, and 
makes the language very hard for foreigners to learn. 
Now omitting noun-terminations such ss çil (Aw), al 
(av), min (wer), mil (caer) etc., which have no con- 
nection whatever with the chapter and which will be 
spoken of in their proper place, we make here our 
observations only on verbal terminations. 

We have already shown that the third personal ter- 
mination of the Masculine singular of verbs is an. This 
original form varies into d» in combination, and the 
lauter also becomes Gn in voetry. Dr. Caldwell is of 
opinion that da, al, dr, ave ‘corruptions of avan, aval, 
and avar. Our Professor not only mentions an, dn, 
ani... as the terminal suffixes but also adding the 
preceding consonan. inserted for the purpose of pre- 
venting hiatus with the suffix creates as many personal 
terminations as there are letters preceding them such 
as nan (ear), van (arr), man (wer) and kan (se) &c. 
We have remarked above that v and » are the euphonic 
copulas used to prevent hiatus between base vowels and 
personal terminations. It is also to be remembered 
that among these insertions the former is sometimes 
replaced by the interchanzeable consonants m or k, and 
the letter is softened as y (w) or à (&). Thus in the 
words like i'ainan (@%reser), ciruvan (Ama), Vada- 
man (scs) and Vadugan (w@se), the consonants 
prefixed to the suffix are not parts of the termination, 
but are euphonic copulas, And the mode of adding 
these Euphonic Copulas with the personal suffix and 
an and spéaking of nan (e), van (a), man (oe) 
and kan (sex), &c., as separate suffixes is, we beg to 


point out, an unscientific analysis. Again Our Author 
analyses the word geydanun (Qeügersr), “ He did” 
into ceyda and anan which last he holds as one of the 
personal terminations. 


"This kind of Analysis, we may say, is nothing but as 


unscientific as that of the Kanarese grammarians 
who erroneously hold alodam as a particle and distri- 
bute the word geyyalodam (=Tam Gecugac er), " with 
doing" or ‘immediately after doing,” into gey and 
alodam instead of geyyal=Tam., ceyyal, “doing” and 
odum —'lam. udam, “ with”. The Sanskrit Gramma- 
rians also are not free frum committing such mistakes. 
In the words like ‘manini, “by the jewel,” guruna, 
“by the guru” the Sanskrit grammarians split the. 
instrumental suffix as ni whereas it should bed. In 
comparing the words natyi properly nati (y)—3 “by 
the river" and svayambhu (v) å, “by Bramha" with 
manini and guruna one can easily judge that in the 
latter the à which answers to the Tam. án (æ), is the 
instrumental suffix and n only an euphonic copula. 
like y and v, in the former, and is inserted to avoid the 
awkwardness of contiguous vowels. No Tamil gram- 
marian would ever commit such an error. 


From this it follows in our humble opinion, 
that n has a distinct office to perform in combination— 
viz, that of producing euphony. And we have explain- 
ed above that in the word ceyda (n)an (Ge user cir), 
between the primitive word ceyda and termination an 
the nexus n is inserted to prevent the hiatus. There, 
fore, we find no necessity to hold anan asa termin.- 
tion as our Professor says. The Tamil grammarians 
distribute the word ceydanan into 4 parta as cey + d 
4- an 4 an, and hold the an, which stands between the 
termination a» and the particle d that indicates time, 
to be aa euphonic increment as the in in the words 
tirinan, villinzn etc. And itis also thought by the 
Tamilians that geydanan, tarinan etc are more ele- 
gant than the usual forms’ ceydáa, tarin etc. But 
we consider the former forms Ae»be besides more anci- 
ent than the latter. The lengthened dn, dl, dr in the 
words varin etc. having, we think, come into ase by, 
wrong anology. This in no way violates the principle: 
that we have hera laid down. 


A philologist must be able to account for even he 
smallest residuum in the word which he tries to 
analyse. The Augment i» (@e) in sufi as tirinan 
&c., can be reduced to the simplest element." But óur 
Professor proceeds in a different manner, He afinlysag. 
the word tirinan, *' the wearing a Eli we "« ora pik 
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landed man™ into t.r+in+an and calle ‘in’ the sign 
of the genitive case, not an augment. This is, we beg 
to say, anything but correct. The word would accord- 
ing to ourProfeseor's analysis mean “he of the garlan1,” 
i. e. " he possessed by the garland,” and not “he poss- 
essing the gafland,” which ig the correct meaning. The 
words tiran and tirinan have one and the same mean- 
ing as villan and villinan, “a bowman,” or ‘he bearing 
a bow”. Our Professor will not, we think, venture io 
say that there is any difference of meaning between 
Malaiyai (wtwew) {and Maluiyinni (ows) the 
second case of malai. “a mountain,” nor will he 
maintain that particle ix in the latter is tbe sign 
of the genitive case. Is not this the same with 
túrin aiso? Therefore the Tamil 
grammarians’ dictum that the particle in in the word 
tárinan, villinan, &c. is an augment, is, we daresay, 
more scientific. The origin of this augment, its sim- 
plest form, and its growth will be explained elsewhere. 


téran and 


Our observations on the third personal suffix of the 
masculine singular of verbs are equally applicable to 
other suffixes of either gender—rational or irrational. 
The Tamil grammarians mention, not only ar and år to 
be epicene plural suffixes, but also pa (uv) and mir 
(war); as: ceyba and geymar, They will do.” The pa 
in the former is nothing but the corrupted form of par, 
in which the initial p and in the latter suffix, the initial 
m are particles of the future tense which are the per- 
mutations of v, the original future particle. This v not 
only interchanges with other labials p, b, m, but alao 
sometimes with the guttural A. It is also to be noticed 
bere that the neuter singular suffix du (a) phonetically 
changes into du (®) and ru (œ) when-it follows a conso- 
nant of the cerebral class. The rule of this transforma- 
tion of the dental into the cerebral is clearly explain- 
ed in our second article which appeared in the is sue 
of December. There are other formetion suffixes 
which belong exclusively to the class of nouns and 
would receive a full discussion in the due place. 


Another important question we have to consider is, 
whether there is any resemblance in the plural suffixes 
of the Tamilian and Aryan tongues. One may not, at 
first sight, observe any resemblance between the Tamili- 
an epicene plural suffiix ar and the Aryan as. Buta 
critical study of these two suffixes of a different family 
will not fail to indicate some analogy. 


‘Tho interchange of s into y is not uncommon in the 
Indo-European tongues. Compare the Latin arbor for 


arbos, ‘ tree,” and the Anglo-Saxon iren for isen “ iron.” 
In these instances, we see that the Aryan s is hardened 
into r. There is no such tendency in the Tamilian 
tongues as to transform theirs intor; but there are 
evidenves in which the Tamilian r is softened into e in 
Sanskrit as: ari (Tam.) “sickle,” “axe,” osi (Sank.) 
« sword” from the root ari (aA) “ to cnt off ;" piru (Tam.) 
“ small,” gisu (Sank.) *' young,” from curu (œm) “ short" 
[with this Tamil stem curu compare the Latin erus 
and the German Kurz, &c.] 


Thus the Tamilian plu. suffix ar and tlie Aryan as 
are analogous. Nevertheless, classing the masc. and 
fem. together in tlie plural, without distinction of sex, 
is very common in Aryan tongues as in Tamilian. The 
plural suffix as in Sanskrit, es in Latin and in Greek 
are masculine and feminine, as ar is in Tamil. As the 
Tamilian tongues have no tendency to transform s into 
r, 30 there ia no probability of the transformation of the 
Aryan s into rin the Tamilian tongues. On the other 
hand we see the possibility of the 'l'amilian r to be sof- 
tened into s in the Aryan tongues. Besides, the same 
plural euffix as in Tamil, appears in the old Latin ter- 
mination of masc, plurai in or, as: subator, for subacti. 
In the Icelandic also, the most common plural is that 
which terminates in r. And we have seen above that 
some of the Teutonic tongues form their Llural by the 
addition of rto thesingular. From these circumstances, 
therefore, we may conclude that the Tamilian plural ar, 
er or r is older than the Aryan plural as, es, or s and 
their resemblance is nof merely. "apparent" as Dr. 
Caldwell says, but real. The neuter plural suffix a 
both Aryan as well as Tamilian is foreign to Saus«rit. 


We have seen already the plural formative of names 
of rational and irrational beirgs are ar and a respec- 
tively; but kul also i3 used as the sign of plurality. 
Such as nouns of higher caste (eiu? 94wr) or lower 
caste (gear) which cannot take the gender-denot- 
ing-termination form their plural br adding ka! with 
their singular form. Though kal is now used on) as 
a sign of plurality it was originally a noun itself deaot- 
ing plurality and added to a word of singalar number 
in order to give it a plural meaning. So the words 
Ma(c)-kal ** men” lit “ man—assembly, Mà c)-kal " (ani- 
mals,” lit “animal mass," Mara (n)-kal, “trees” lit “ tree 
collection” &c. were originally compound words of Maga 
(2s)—man + kal (ser)=mass &c. And kal like moet 
terminations is the remnart of some word which was 
used in general to express the underlying idea of inul- 
titudes, and there is little doubt that the word express- 
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ing this idea is alam, “ gathering," or “collections.” 
Kalam is now used in the following sense, GsPserz, a 
thrashing floor or & place where grains are gathered, 


(2) Ging td—a field of battle‘ or : place where 
armiés are gathered. 


(8) Geagas—a place where cattle are shut up. The 
Sauskrit yanam corresponds with this Tamilian kalam. 


‘Though the root of kalam is now lost in Tamil, roots 
identical with it are found in the Aryan family of 
tongues. flompare the Sanskrit kal “to collect,” the 
English call. It i$ no matter of surprise that the roots 
of the words common to both families Tamilian and 
Aryan, lost in one are to be found in another. Profes- 
sor Sayce says Words like our door, the Latin fores, 
the Greek dura, Sansk du tram cannot be traced to any 
root ; that is to say a group of cognate words has either 
never exi^ted or else so utterly forgotton and lost, that 
we can no longer tell what common type they may have 
represented. If European linguists apply to the 
Tamilian language it will readily lend them the key for 
their 'tdoogs," which the Aryan tongues have lost. 
The supposed lost root of these words is well preserved 


yet in Tamil, lt is tira ¿$ mj “to open” 


From these we clearly see, how among the Tamilian 
and Aryan languages, words and roots are tied and 
twisted together, and, how, the root lost in one branch 
is found in the other. If European philologists study 
the Tamil language, one of the oldest, richest, and most 
refined of tongues, as well as they have done Sanskrit, 
a new light will be thrown on the comparative science. 


The learned Professor Mr. Skeat of' the Cambridge 
University, with not thoroughly investigated opinion 
and premises, comes forward to say :—'''l'here is no 
connection whatever of any. sort or kind between 
English and the South-Indian languages; and words in 
those languages can only be alike either when there is 
actual borrowing as in cash and coir or else by mere 
accident which proves nothing at all." Such a decla- 
ration from so eminent a .cholar as Prof. Skeat may be 
accounted for by his want of knowledge of the Tami- 
lian tongues and their history. We have clearly said 

elsewhere that “though the Tamilian family of langu- 
ages is distinct from the Aryan, ~ dts primitive relatior- 
ship however much, it might, at first * ‘sight, surprise 
some, may be easily traced out” The alliance of many 
words and even of grammatical forms, which may be 
thought to be entirely different, when they are reduced 
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to their primitive and original forms would be very re- 
markable. We need not bring in here instances, as 
every page of our articles clearly illustrates what we 
say. Even Dr. Caldwell who reduced the Tamilian 
tongues to the Turanian family is not scrupulous -tø 
confess his conviction arrived at after much labour and 
philological researches, though contradictory to many 
of his theories. “ Neverthless,” says he, “ they (words) 
ave so numerous, many of them are so interesting and 
when all are viewed together, the analogy which they 
bring to light is so remarkable that an ultimate relation 
of some kind between the Dravidian and the Indo- 
European families may be regavded as probable," So 
profound a Tamil scholar as Dr. Pope, in his * Tamil 
Hand Book, remarks thus :—'* The origin and the 
c ffiuities cf the South Indian group of languages have 
been much discussed. On the one hand, the more 
deeply they are studied the more close will their affinity 
to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more evident will it 
appear that they possess a primitive and very near re- 
lationship to the languages of the Indo-Eurcpean 
group...... They certainly contain many traces of a close 
connection with the Greek, the Gothic, the Persian and 
other languages of the same family, in points even 
where Sanskrit presents no parallel." 


Now we beg our readers to compare the learned 
opinions or these two Doctors with that unwarranted of 
Prof. Skeat- We know that the “English language is 
mainly an offspring of the Anglo Saxon which is oné 
of the Teutonic branch of the Aryan family. ~The 
Aryan and the Tamilian languages, are, in our humble 
opinior, radiated from one and the same parent 
tongue. Many words and roots which exhibit resem- 
blance ‘n both the families an not borrowed by the one 
from the other and are not merely accidental as Prof. 
Skeat says, but- are of common source inherited by 
the two branches. If Prof. Max Moller would connect 
the words/like the Latin Mol. lis and the Greek Malacos 
not with the.Tamil mel or mel-lya, but with the Sans- 
krit, mar found in the wood mridu, “soft”, it is owing 
only to his unfamiliarity with the former. A close 
identity of the Tami' mel or mel-lia with the. Latin mol-lis 
and the Greek Mala-cos is more apparent than with the 
Sanskrit mar or Mridu, though r of the latter is inter- 
changable into J of the former words. 


Although the Etymological Dictionary of the Engtish 
Language by Prof. Skeat.is really a. great work of leap- 
ing, and of much scholarship, and, is an ultempt made 
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to bring under each word the corresponding words of 
allied languages for comparison, yet in many cases, it 
has not settled the etymologies of words satisfactorily 
and with much success. And notwithstanding its ii- 
mense usefulness we cannot say that it is sufficient to 
solve all questions and difficulties and is beyond errors 
and corrections. 


For instance, with reference to the word, alien 
“ strange, " originally * other " or “ another,” Professor 
Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary gives some allied 
words found in the other cognate tongues, and connecta 
it with the oid French alien and Latin alienus, “ other” 
and he further atates that the European stem of these 
words is 'Alia.' Now we see that this European 
alia is identical with the Tamil ayal (properly aial), 
“ other,” and the former to be a metathetical modifica- 
tion of the letter, the final l in aial is transferred to the 
middle in alia. Compare the metathesis in the words 
luna (Latin) “moon,” and xila (Tam.) Even without 
such ‘ metathetical’ modification, this word ayal is, in 
its original form, found in the old Irish word aile “ other.” 
Ayal, opposite to urravu, “ kin,” is composed of two stems 
ei, “ closeness,” and al “not,” like the word kadal, 
“ sea,” [from kada=to pass over, and al=not, lit “that 
which is not possible to pass over"] Thus ayal, lit. *' not 
a kin," either “ other" or “ strange.” By such a kind 
of analogy we see that the European alien, etc , do not 
halt at *alia' which is anid to beEuropeanStem, but goes 
further beneath. 


With reference to the origin of the word mucus Prof. 
Skeat traces it with the other allied words the Latin 
mucus or muccus “ the mucous matter of the nose," and 
the Greek mukos, with its allied muksa * the discharge 
from the nose," to the Sankrit much, “ to let loose" “ to 
dismiss.” Are not the above words more allied to the 
Tamilian máükkw, “ nose," and is not the Greek word 
muicter “ nose," also identical with the latter? The 
mode of deriving or connecting the Indo-European 
worda mucus, mucter from or with the Sanskrit much 
ia, we believe, rather far fetched. The theme of the 
Tamilian word mükku is muga " to smell,” and mükku 
means literally *' the organ of smelling,” or *' the smell- 
ing sense" If our identification of the European 
words mucus, etc., with the Tamilian mákku iə correct, 
is not then the Tamil etymological derivation of those 
worda, after all, more probable, than the Sanek. root 
ruch ? 


With. reference to the origin of the word tron A. S- 
iren o? tsen Prof. Skeat informs us that it is from the 


Teutonic base isaina, penhaps from isae-ice, and saya 
that iron may have been named like crystal from some 
fancied resemblance to ice. But tho words black- 
smith, black-county, etc., saggest the contrary. The 
iron was known to tha ancient people as a black metal 
only. The three metals known to the ancients were 
gold, silver and iron and they were styled also by them 
as red metal, “ QsiQurx,” white metal, “Gadir 
Quse," and black metal, “¢@Quem.” From thia 
analogy we can connect the Eng. iron or the A. Saxon 
tren to the Tamil irumbu, meaning literally a black 
metal ; from the lost root ir (Di) “tp be blackened,” 
which survives in the following words irul ** darkness,’ 
“ blackness,” iravu," night, irundai, *' charcoal," irum- 
ban * a kind of black rat.” All these words are sug- 
gested from the blackness in the objects, and it seems 
less natural to connect iron with ice than with the irum- 
bu (Tam.) and derive both from the Tamilian root ir 
* to be blackened." 


We hope we shall not surprise our readers if we once 
again assert that by a close study of the Tamilian tongues 
and comparison of them with the Atyan they will dis- 
cover the original connection of these two branches and 
it will prove of great use te philologists as well as ety- 
mological lexicographers in solving many difficulties 
and correcting many errors. Many methods and pre- 
mises made in the new field of the linguistic science 
evidently, therefore, need correction and improvement. 
Many wrong theories of this young science founded on 
unwarranted premises, have made even great scholars 
blunder. We have seen how things are misrepresented 
by wrong theories and misconceptions. No leas are the 
errors and misvakes of the gramuarians and lexico- 
graphers and they all have been handed to us without 
any correction whatever. The linguistic science is 
now rapidly growing and progressing; new lights are 
thrown on matters which have hitherto been in obscuri- 
ty ; and proper means have been made to get a clue to 
new investigations. No scholar will now question if 
we suggest that Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, 
the first work of tae kind in the Tamil tongues, one 
thtt corresponds to Bopp's Compa: ative Grammar of the 
Aryan tongues, ought to be revised and reprinted with 
corrections and modifications.— 

(To be continued.) 
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JANUARY & FEBRUARY 
Extract 
THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 


O be nappy is the desire of all creatures. Thi» instinc- 

HU tive desire, which is never fully gratified in this 

i9 world, is nevertheless a promise that eventually per- 
feet happiness will be obtained. : ; 

How divergent are the roads trodden by men in their 
pursuit of this common goal ! One man thinks that thein- 
«algence of the pleasures of the senses will lead him thither ; 
another that the acquisition of wealth or power will bring 
nim contentment ; another that knowledge or proficiency in 
sume art will satisfy the cravings of his soul; another that 
the most desirable object of ambition is fame and name; yet 
another thinks that it is by belief in some creed that he will 
tind rest unto his soul. It may nevertheless be confidently 
asserted that not one of these realizes the object of his desire; 
not one finds the satisfaction he anticipated in the attain- 
ment of his ambition. des 

In truth however, the solution of this, the greatest of life's 
enigmas, is so simple, that one is amazed that the majority of 
mankinc should so persistently pursue a mirage, which, re- 
ceding as they approach it, ever eludes them, How much 
we may learn from the experience of the blasé, ofthe man who 
has drunk of life's pleasures to the dregs, and has come t» the 
conclusion that it is all vanity and vexation of spirit, that life, 
when employed solely in the search for pleasure, becomes an 
intolerable burden, And yet the majority of people refuse to 
take the lesson to heart, they refuse to profit by the experience 
vf those who have travelled the same path before them; 
everyone must himself taste of the bitter cup, each must ring 
the changes of pleasure after pleasure, of desire after desire 
gratified, until he likewise finds that there still remains an 
aching void, there still remains a heart’s yearning unsatisfied. 
Lured on by desire, the modern world in its eager search for 
Lappiness pursues a phantom, a mere vill-o'-the-wisp. 

Can all the riches of the wealthy confer upon them the 
priceless boon of a contented spirit? And whena man has 
reached the pinnacle of his fame, or the goal of his life’s ambi- 
tiv., :2 obtain which he has sacrificed his wholc life, is the 
liappiness and satisfection uchieved of anything more than a 
transitory nature? After years and years of unremitting 
effort the artist or musician, novelist or poet, produces his 
iasterplece. ltisfinisled. Whatthen? Is b. now quite 
happy and contented? Nay, he at once sets to work on 
another. And so the moment one desire has been grati&ied 
another springs up in its place, and this repeats itself ad 
infinitum. Every time we think we have reached thesummit 
of the highest ill, we find that anotherand yet loftier looms 
up before us, until the soul falls back baffled and exhausted, 
lt us remember that desire never can be satisfied, that it 
grows by what it feeds on; that desire, like hope, springs 
eternal in the huma- breast. And eo long as one Casire 
remains unfulfilled so long is perfect happiness unattainuble. 

This, therefore, suggests the solution of tbe problem, to 
salve which is the principal object of every human being. 
Happiness and contentment are found in the eliminatior of 
desire ; or to express it more correctly in the transference of 
desiró from the * transitory ' to the * permanent.’ “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt.” Thus is the truth expressed in the Christian 
Seriptures. But it is in the sacred books of the more ancient 
civilizations of this world, namely of India and China, that it 
is most fully expounded and developed. In comparison with 

these civilizations, ours is a mere mushroom growth ; their 
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philosophy was the ripe wisdom of-a race in ita maturity, and 
tor subtle analysis of, and. insight into human nature, the 
Western world has produced nothing to approach it. 

Happiness and sorrow ‘are-after all matters of our own 
choice, for they depend upon our attitude towards external 
circumstances. It.we,are unattached tu.things of sense, or in 
other words to the transitory, nothing cna bappen to us, 
which should for one mom-nt have the power of disturbir g 
our tranquility of mind. The first lesson we have to Jéarn, 
therefore, is to discriminate between the transitory and the 
permanent, And we may at once lay it-down as a law of our 
being that true happiness can never be found in working for 
any exclusively seltish end ; and in this connection it should 
be remembered that we have distinctly two selves—a lower, 
which is transitory, subject to decay and death ; and a higher, 
which is eternal. What belongs to the higher and what to 
the lower must be left for each one to determine for himself, 
and this should: not be a very difficult task. Be it borne in 
mind, however, that save as the lower subservés the growth 
of the higher it should be a matter of utter indifference to us. 
It is not “ we,” the permanent part of us, that is affe.ted by 
inost of the accidents of life. 

Enduring happiness, of the sate of serene, calm joy, of 
a peacefulness that can never be ruffled by the storm and 
stress .f mundane existence, is not dependent upon action of 
any kind, nor upon success or failure in our enterprises. For 
if our happiness is dependent upon the fruits of action, upon 
the success of our efforts to achieve difinite ends, it will bea 
happiness often overcast by sorrow and disappointment. It is 
then only by non-attachment to the delights of the senses and 
byan attitude of absolute iridifference to the results of action, 
that happiness without alloy can be attained. It must not bo 
supposed that such an attitude implies inactivity, or the 
withdrawal of the incentive to action. It is only the motive 
that is altered. The fulfilment of duty should be our motive, 
and, labouring always for the good of mankind; the frustration 
of our efforts should not distress us ncither should we be 
elated by success. The result of our action is not. our 
concern, for it is not under our control; our concern ends 
with the fulfilment of duty. 

It may readily be inferred from the foregoing that the first 
essential to human happiness is the absolute subdual of the 
passions and the animal appetites tor it is these, more than 
anything else, which retard and militate against spiritual 
development. Besides which, no feelings of ill-will, malice, 
anger, resentment, irritability, impatience, nor even indigna- 
tion, should for one moment he harboured in the bosom that 
desires true happiness; for no one can be truly happy while 
barbouring such emotions, Harmony is the essence of 
happiness, whereas the exercise of these emotions is the cause 
of discord, Not by. anger ia anger put an end to, but by love 
—love that harmonises thr relations of map to man, and acta 
as the oil which enables the complicated machinery of aocial 
life to work smoothly and without jar. 1f another wrongs us, 
what cause can tuet be for anger, farless for revenge ? 
Rather should su-h action call forth. our. pity, for it is really 
himself th^t he has injured most, If we remember: that 
ignorance is the mother of nearly all evil, we shall, [ am sure, 
feel more charitable towards evil doers, for as Plato so truly, 
said, “ Nobody is willingly deprived of the trdtb, ” 

I would say to all, in. conclusion, if you desire to enjoy 
happiness unalloyed, endeavour to become not to possess; 
endeavour to get rid of the “ misery of longing,” «d 
attachment to the transitory, by setting the affections on the 
eternal verities of trath, goodness and spirisual beauty, all of 
which are merely aspects of the Divine. W. 

(From “TaB HEBALD or THE GoLDRK Acn") 
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(Continued from page 160.) 


Or, (to interpret the last reason in another way),—- 
even in the S'ruti we find a simile employed, pointing 
toa similority only in some particular attribute, as in 
the passages like the following :— 

* Having shaken off sin as the horse shakes off the 
hair."* 

"hus, the two similes being reconcilable only on the 
ground of similarity in some particular attributes, it 
may be coucluded that Brahman is endued with the 
twofold nature. 

Adhikarana—6, 

The Sütrakára imagines an objection based on the 
"mpossibility of the twofold nature, and answers as 

follows : - 


* Chhá. up. 8-13-1. 
BTU 


(The S’ruti) denies, indeed, His being only so 
much, and so says again. (III-ii. 21). 


Iu the preceding Adhikaruna it has beer, shewn that 
Brahman is of a twofold nature. Now a doubt arises 
as to whether this conclusion ia falsified or not. 


(Prirvapaksha :)—Having declared—in the words 
“ there are iwọ forms of Brahman, the material and the 
immaterial,"*—that Brahinan is in the form of the 
universe, material and immaterial, as made up of earth, 
water, light, nir and ether, the S'ruti says “ next fol- 
lows the teaching: (HE is) not thus, not thus." t As 
the word ‘ thus’ refers back here to what has been said 
already, what has been said regarding Brahman—viz., 
that He is in the form of the universe, material and 
immaterial—is denied. 


(Siddh intu):—As against the foregoing we hold as 
followa: The words *' not thus. not thus," do not deny 
what has been already taught,—viz., that Brahman is 
in the form of the universe,—inasmuch as it is not 
proper to deny what has been taught as a new thing, 
as unknown before. On the other hand, we ought to 
understand that the words only go to deny that Brah- 


* Bri. Up. 2-3-1. 
1 Ibid 2-3-6. 
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man is not merely wat He Has been here declared to 
be ; for, subsequently in the followi ing words, the S'ruti 
again speake of attributes which have not beea‘atready 
declared : 

“ For there is nothing al higher than He (wo has 
been) declared to be ‘not ths.’ Then comes the 
name, ‘the True of the true’; the lives are verily 
the true, and He the True of them."* 

This passage teaches that there exists nothing ela 
higher than Brahman who has been described in the 
words “ not thus, not thus." Then His name is declar- 
ed in the words “the True of the true." The meaning 
thereof is then explained in the words *'The lives are, 
verily, the true, and He the True of them." Here 
* lives” mean jivas, the individual souls, and they are 
trae because unlike ether (A'kás'a) they have no birth, 
Even of these jivas, the true ones, He is the True, 
because unlike them, His knowledge is never obscured. 
‘Thus the words ^ not thus, “not thus,” going only to 
deny the limitation of His attributes to those which 
have been already declared, it does not detract from ‘the 
former conclusion that Brahman is of a twofold nature. 

(Objection :)—The True (Brahman) corresponds to the 
existence which is present in all things, of which we 
apeak in the terms “the pot existing," “the cloth 
existing," and so on. Everything else, such as the pot, 
the cloth, etc., which varies, is denied (1.e., is said to 
be not Brahman (by the S'ruti in the words “ not thus, 
not thus.” 

Answer :)— As against this, the Sütrakára says: 

It is unmanifested, (the Srutisays) indeed. (III. ii. 22.) 

The essential nature oë Brahman is revealed by no 
other pramána or organ of knowledge such as praty- 
aksha or sensuous perception. The S'ruti says, “ His 
form stands not within the vision’s field, with the eye 
no man beholds Him, by mind...is He revealed ; f 
therefore, the existence which is revealed by sensuous 
perception cannot be Brahman. 

The Sütrakára proceeds to shew what the organ of 
perceiving Brahman is: 

But (it is revealed? in ecstacy as (told) by direct 
and indirect (Revelation). (IIT-ii. 23), 

But the essential nature of Brahman is apprehended 
in ecstacy by the mind attaining to the state of intensr 
meditation. That to those who contemplate Brahman. 
regarding themselves as Brahman, the essential nature 

¢Katha Up. 69, 


of Brahman becomes accessible is known from the 
following passages of the S'ruti : 

“ This A’tman is not obtainable by explanation, nor 
jet by mental grasp, nor by hearing many times; by 
him whomso he chooses, by him He ie obtained. For 
him, the A’tman His proper form reveals.” * 

“ Then does one, in ecstasy,” Him fres from parts 
behold." f 

The following passage of the smriti is also to the 
same eflect : 


He is not in the ker. of sensuous perception. 
And as in the case of light, etc., so exactly here. 
And tne manifestation (takes place) by cón- 
stant practice of the act. (III-ii. 24.) 


They to whom, as a result of constant worship ot 
meditation, Brahman manifests Himself, —they, when 
seeing by that vigion of Brahman, find that like con- 
sciousness, bliss, etc., sovereignty over the universe is 
alike His attribute. 'l'o explain: that those who medi- 
tate upon Brahman realise in themselves all the attri- 
butes of Brahn.an as a result of the meditation of unity 
is declared by the S'ruti in the following passages: 

“ I have become Manu as well as the Sun." 


" Do thou meditate upon me as life, as immorta- 
lity.” § l 

Such passages as “I give thee divine sight, see my 
divine power,” do indeed testify to the manifesting im 
Krishna and the like of the Divine power as the reeult 
of a constant meditation of unity. And by constant 
meditation of Brahman, Visvámitra, Agastya and others 
attained the power of creating another Svarga, of drink- 
ing the ocean, and the like. In the world of to«day, 
thosé who také to: thé repetition of mantras (incante- 
tions) develop, by meditating upon Guruda the pecu- 
liar properties of G«ruda. Thts it is clear that, whem 
the idea of unity with Brahman has attained perfection, 
the Upásakas attain to the peculiar state in which they 
find themselves in possession of all the peculiar a£tri- 
butes of Brahman. It is therefore unreasonable to 
maintain that Bral.man is the mere existence revealed 
by sensuous pe:ception, and found in aseociatiom 
with all objects such asa pot. Thus, becanse con- 


* Katha-np, 2-23. 
t Mand. up. $-1-& 
1 Bri-ifp. 14-20. 
$ Kanib. op. 32 
J Bh. Gitá-11-18. 
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‘terbplation (nididhvásana) and other means of-attaining 
‘ab intuitive perception wonld otherwise have no purpose 
to herve, and because the mere existence(even supposing 
that it is not apprehended in sensuous perception) 4s 
not declared anywhere to be possessed of the attributes 
of Brahman, it does not at ell stand to reason to say 
that Brahman as mere existence is immediately perceiv- 
ed and that the S'ruti, "not thus, not thus,” denies all 
else. ‘ ‘ 

Wherefore (He 

(attributes), 


is endowed) with infinite 
Hance, indeed, his nature. 
(1IL-ii. 25). 

Because wisdom, bliss, supreme dominion and ether 
characteristic attriyates of Bralunan manifest them- 


selves even in those who devoutly contemplate Him, 
therefore it may be concluded that Brahmanu does pos- 


gess excellent qualities, infinite in number, as mention- 


ed in the s'ruti “There are two forms of Brahman 
* Hence the twofold nature of Bralman. 

(Objection :!—The assertion of the s'ruti—in the words 
“There are two forma of Brabman” ^ etc, —that the 
universe ia the form of Brahman can be ex plained only 
by regarding Brahman and the universe as brought to- 
gether by illusion, by way of mistaking one for the 
other; their mutual relation being incapable of any 
other explanation. Wherefore, it is but right to hold 
that the passage, " Next follows the teaching: He is 
not thus, not thus,” t points to a denial.of the reality 
of the universe which has been supposed to exist 
owing to illusion. 

(Anairer : )—The sütrakára, before explaining *he re- 
lation in his own way without resorting to the 
hypothesis of illusion, firat states (two) other theories : 

Because of the mention of both, (Hs is) verily 

like the serpent and the coil. (IIT. ii. 26). 

(i) Because of the assertion of both unity and diver- 
sity of Parames'varh, as made in such passages as '* All 
verily is Rudra ;" $ “© Heave. and Earth producing, 
the Divine is one”, "$ the earth nd other forms of being 
spoken of in the s'ruti—': There are indeed two forms 
of Brahman,” etc.—pertain to Param-s'vara Himeelf, 
just as the serpent may be in either form, straight or 
coiled. 


* Bri. 2-8). 
t Thid. 239. 
i Mahànà 16. 
$ Ibid. 2-12. 
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Or, tit is) like (the unity of) light and its 

above (which are one) because both of them 

are Juminous things.  (IIIL-ii. 27). 

(iis ‘Though light, and its abode are subetantjally 
different, yet they are regarded as one because both of 
them pertain to the genus of luminous objecta ; so alee, 
Brahman and the insentient are regarded as one, bosh 
of them coming under the ope ggnus (of Brahman)- 


This forms another explanation of the unity of Brah- 
man and the Earth, etc. 
Or as before. (III-ii. 28). 

The word ‘or’ shews that what follows is quite 
distinct from the two theofies above referred to. In e 
former section it was shewn that chit or spirit consti- 
tutes s portion (of Is’vara), inasmuch as it forms an 
integral part of the composite whole (Is'vara), standing, 
always in an attributive relation (to Is’yara) genus, 
qualities, and bodies like light. So, too, in the case 
of achit or matter. It is possible to apeak of spirit and 
matter in one word, as is done in the passage ‘ All 
verily is Rudra,” * only when they constitute the form 
of one Entity and are related in the way mentioned 
above. In the case of the two other theories it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that Brahman ie impure. 
And we conclude that the chit and the archit, spifit 
and matter, constitute the body of the eight.formed 
Brahman, on the authority of the following pasaages 
of eruti and smriti : 


* Whose body is Earth." t 

“ Whose body is Atman. t 

“They call sentiency vidya aud insentiency avidyá 
The whole universe made up of vidyá and avidyá 


is no doubt the form of the Lord, the Lord of all; 
for the whole universe is in hia control." 
And because of the denial, (III-ii. 29). 
Though Brahman ensouls chit and achit, spirit and 
matter, He is said to be devoid of their attributes in 
such passages as the following: 
“Not by the decay of this does It decay." $ 
Not ; 
And for, this reason, too, that Brahman, though aś- 
sociated with chit and uchit, is free from evil, and is tne 
rupository of all excellent qualities. 


gross, not subtle, not shor.” § 


* Mohing. 16. 
¢ Bri. up. 3-7-3. 
$ Chhim, 6-1-6. 
§ Bri up, 3.8.8. 
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That is to say: Though Rrahman or (Siva) is the 
cause of chit and achil and is associated with them, He 
is ever free from mutability, ignorance and other un- 
desirable qualities. and is ever endued with such 
supremely excellent qualities. as omniscience, eternal 
Dliss, eternal wisdom. absolute independence. undimi- 
nished power, infinite potentialities. 


Adhikarana- 7. 

Now the Sutrakara first raises an objection with a 
view to eclave ultimately that there exists nothing 
higher than He, che odd-cyed Siva, the supreme Brah- 
man, the one homogeneous essence, with the Supreme 
Energy (Paramas'akti) man'fested in the form of the 
whole sentient and insentient existence, free from 
passions, thought-impressions, and taints of all kinds. 
&he ocean of all auspicions attributes such as 
omniscience. 

(There is something) beyond Him, because He 
is spoken of as a bridge, while a measure, 
relation and separateness are predicat- 
ed of Him. (III-ii. 30.) 

A doubt arises as to whether there exists or not 
something even beyond that Parames’vara, who has 
been described, from T-ii-2 up to IlT-ii-29, as the 
Supreme cause. 

— — (Pireayalisha :)—There does exist something beyond. 
Vo explain: This Parabra:.man is said to be a bridge, 
a something to be crossed over, a thing capable of 
measurement, and a thing leading to something else- 
jn such passages ns the following : 

* Now, this Atman 1s a bridge. the sustainer " * 

“ Having crossed. this bridge, though blind. one is 

noflonger blind." * 

Four-footed is Brahman." f 

“To the Immortal He is a bridge.” ¢ 

Wherefore. even higher than He, there exists some- 
thing. 

Now Siddhanta follows 


But (it is) because of a resemblance. (III-ii. 31). 


(Niddhinta:}—The word ‘but’ shews that Siddhanta 
follows as opposed !to the pürvapaksha. — It is not pre - 
per to say that there exists anything higher than He, 


*Chha.. 6-4-1, 
t Ihid. 31832 
$ Mund. up. 2-2.5. 
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than Siva who is higher than all. ` “ Higher than all, is 
Rudra, the mighty Sage.”* From these words of the 
sruti we understand that He is higher thon sil. And 
u3 to His being spoken of as a bridge, it is only because 
of a resemblance, in so far as He prevents all worlds 
from getting into confus‘on. The Sruti says :— 

“This Atman is the bridge, the sustainer, that there 

may be no confusion of these worlds" 1. 

It is Brahman, —whojgis both the material and the effi- 
cient cause of the universe as declared in the a'ruti 
~ All this, verily, in Brahman,” {—that is to be reached, 
as we may understand from the passage “To Him, 
hence departing, shall I go.” Elsewhere, too, the s'ruti 
says: 

** Him...... who is Three-eyed, Dark-necked, and 
Serene: having meditated Him thus, the sage 
reaches Him who is the womb of all beings, the 
witness of all, transcending darkness." § 

Here it is Brahman—who is beyond darkness, who 
is the cause of all, the Omniscient, the Three-eyed and 
so on —tliat is spoken of as the Goal beyond all. Accord- 
ingly to cross nere simply means to reach. Otherwise, 
if there should exist a thing even above the Supreme 
Cause, above the Supreme Goal higher than all, then it 
follows that there might exist another thing even be- 
yond that, and so on; and thus the Vedántic texts do 
not teach any thing definitely. Accordingly the Para- 
mas'iva is beyond all, and hence the supremacy of 
Brahman over all. 


As to Brahman being capable of measurement, the 
sütrakára says: 
(It is) for the sake of contemplation, as (when 
speaking) of feet.  (III-ii. 32). 
It is forthe sake of contemplation that the s'ruti 


speaks of Braliman as four-footed, as when speaking of 
speech as a toot of the four-footed Braliman. || 


(It is) on account of the particular place, as 
in the case of lignt ete. (III-ii. 33). 


It is true that Parames'vara is altogether immeasur- 
able. Still it is proper to think of Him as limited, in 
virtue of the seat of his manifestation, just as Kght 
appears limited with reference to the window or any 


‘other place through which it comes. 


E SALE L 
Mahiiua. 10-19. 
f Chhi. 8-4-1. 
t Ihid. 314. 
$ Kaivalya up. 
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The sütrakára says that, though He is the Goal. He is 
also the one who leads the devotee to the Goal : 


And because of the propriety. (UT ii. 34 


Tt is but prover that Brahman who is Himself the 
(Goal is also the one who leads the devotee to the (Goal, 
as the s'ruti says “ He ie attainable to him alone whom 
Me chooses."* Wherefore we may conclude that there 
exists none higher than Parames' vara. 


Adhikarana— 8. 
Similarly, (there is none equal to Him). because 
‘of the denial. (IIf-ii, 35). 


In the preceding adhikarana it has been shewn that 
there `s none higher than the Supreme Brahman. the 
odd eyed iVirüpAksha; Siva. Now, again, a doubt 
arises as to whether there exists one equal to him. 

(Diirvepaksha:\—Though there is no being higher 
than Parames vara, there exists a being who is equal to 
Him in so far as he is the cause of the universe, the 
lord, and so on. So. indeed, the s’ruti speaks of a soul 
(Purusha) as “Thousand-headed Purusha, thousand- 
eyed. thousand-feoted." f In the words “ Thousand- 
headed Purusha " and so on, the Purusha is represented 
to have many faces and feet. In the words * A foot of 
his ore all the creatures” f the &'ruti shews that he is 
associated with the universe. “Three feet of his are im- 
mortal. in the shining (heaven; f in these words the 
s'ruti says that he dwells in the Paramá&kás'a: the 
Supreme Light. * From him was the Viráj born. and 
next to Virfij, the Purusha;” f in these words he is re- 
presented to be the upádána or material cause of the 
Avyakta and the Hiranyagarbha. In the words ^ Sun- 
coloured, (he is) verily beyond the darkness.“t heis 
gaid to be above darkness. ‘Knowing him thus. one 
becomes immortal here:" from these words we learn 
that he is then cause of mokeha. Again, he is spoken 
of as the “ Thousand-headed God,” j as “ the Lord of the 
Universe," as * Narayana and the Supreme Brahman,” f 
and “as l'aramátman abiding in the heart" 1 i. e., as 
the being who has to be contemplated in the heart. 

Wherefore this being, Narayana, is eaval to Parames- 
vara in attributes. These, indeed, are the attributes of 
Paramee'vara also. The Mantropanishad says: 
* Whose faces, heads and necks, are those of all, 
who lieth in the secret place of every soul. 
$ * Katha up. 2-23. (nod 
f Tait. Aranyaka. 
t Mulüui 11. 
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spread over the universe is He, the Lord. Thete 
fore the al]-pervader is Siva."* 
The Mahopanishad says : 
* With eyes on every side, and with faced«n every 
side." 1 
Even in the Siva-Sankalpa, He is declared to lfave 
faces on all sides. In the Atharvas'iras, the Parame&- 
vara is said to have many faces, feet, and so on. Ge is 
said to be associated with the universe as an integral 
part of His being: 
" (This) Maya, indeed, as Prakriti, man should know’ 
and the possessor of Míyá as the Mahes vara: 
All this universe is pervaded by that which forms 
a limb of Hist. * 


He is said to be the cause of the Hiranyagarbha ip 
such passages as “seeing the Hiranyagarbha being 
born.”§ He is-said to be beyond Darknesg in the 
words * Who is the witness of all, beyond Darkness.” jj 
He is said to be'the Being whom we have to contem- 
plate in the Dahara/small bright space in the heart), in 
the words “ who is the small (Dahara), free from sin," 
and in the words '* having known Siva one attains limit- 
less peace,"** He is said to be the cause of Moksha. In 
the words * Endued with lordship over all"ff we are 
given to understand that He is the Lord ofall. Hente 
the equality in attributes such as that of being of all 
forms. In the Smritis and other scriptural works, 
enjoining divine worship, it is declared that either of 
the two, Parames'vara or Nüráyana, may be worship- 
ped as alternatives cf equal importance ; “ worship 
either Siva or Vishnu. And in fact in the wc-'? we 
find places of worship. Puránus and Agamas devoted to 
both of them alike. Wherefore Purusha or Náráyana 
is equal to Parames'vara. 

(Siddhinta :)—4As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: Just as there is none higher than Parames’vara 
so there is none, indeed, equal to Him. because of the 
declaration that none else can be tne cause and the 
lord of the universe. The following passages declare 
that none other than Parame:s'vara can be the cause of 
the universe : 


* S'vet, Up. 3-11. 
t Op. Cit. 1-12. 

f Svet. Up. 4-10. 
§ Mandni. 10-19. 
|| Kaivalya. Up. 
q Mabsnd. 11. 
** Sret. 4-14. 

tt Athacvasiklu. 
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There is the One, Rudra alone.—they are not for 
a secund,—who rules ‘these worlds with the 
powers of ruling and creating. ° 

Heaven and earth producir.g, the:e is oneDeva."t 

-The One who is called Rudra.” $ 

-The One Deva, Hara, rules the perishable and the 


Atman.” $ 


^ When. like a skin, men shall roll up the sky, 
then (only, not till then) shall end of sorrow he 
without men knowing God." || 

* Siva alone, the Beneficent one, should be con- 
templated, ahandoning all else." T 
When there is no darkness, there is no day nor 
night. nor being, nir non-being ; Siva alone 
there is” ** 

Wherefore, there is none equal to Parames vara. As 
possessed of the Supreme Energy ( Paramas'akti!, Para. 
mes'vara alone is the Nimitta or efficient cause, Since 
Purusha is the upádaaa or material cause, he is the 
cause of Hiranyagarbha. He being the material canse, 
and Parames'vara the efficient cause, both are said to be 
the cause of the universe. Hence we understand that 
the s'ruti “from Him was born Viraj” only declares 
that Purusha ie the upádána or material cause; and 
Parames'vara is declared to be the efficient cause in 
such paesag.s as “the heaven and the earth producing, 
there was the one Deva.” From Siva, the omniscient, 
omnipotent Parabrahman who is above the whole uni- 
verse, there arises first the Supreme Power (Parásákti) 
the ultimate Prakriti or Material cause. When the 
Power is manifested as the Primal Bhoktri or conscious 
expt....icer, we have what is called Purusha, spoken of 
in the s'ruti as “thu thousand headed Purusha.” It 
ie from Siva thus ensouling the Purasha that the whole 
evolution of the sentient universe takes place. Hence 
it is that the s'ruti starte with speaking of Parames’vara 
as the All, in the words “All verily is Rudra,” and then 
epeaks of Purusha or Narayana as the all, because of his 
being the upilina or material cause. ‘The question 
arising as to how Purusha can be the All, the s'ruti de- 
clares that even Purusha ia but a mighty manifestation 


of Parames vara’s being and, as svch. is in the forni of 


the universc, as witnesa the following passages: 
“ Purusha, verily, is Rudra.” tt 
Let us contemplate Purusha and let us meditate 
upon the thousand-eyed Mahadeva. “tt 


* Atharras'ira«, t Manáüni. 1 12. f Tài Ara. 1-12. 
4 Swetà. 1-10. | Jbid. 6-20. € Atharvayikhi. 
** Svet. up. 4-18. tf Mauhana. 16. H d. 1.21. 
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The very Supreme Brahman, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, ever contented, independent, *higher than 
the universe, the efficient cause of the universe, wills 
* May l become manifold” and evolves this Purusha 
from Himself. By this Purusha who is evolved from, 
and forms a part of, Himself, the Supreme Brahman 
manifests Himself as the universe, as the following 
passages in the S'ruti clearly shew : 

“ Having created it, He entered into it; and hav- 
ing entered into it, hoth being and heyond did 
He become.” *. , 

"(This) Máyá, indeed, as Prakriti, man should 
know, and the possessor of Máyá as the Mahes'- 
vara. All this universe is pervaded by that 
which forms a limb of His. f 

The upádana state grows out of the will of the efi- 
cient cause, and therefore the efficient cause is superior 

“to the material cause. Because of the inseparability of 
the upadana from the efficient cause, the attributes of 
the efficient cause are applied to the upadana. There- 
fore there exists nothing equal or superior to Para- 
mes'vara. 

‘The sütrakàra says that, for the following reason also, 
there exiats none whatsoever equal or superior to 
Parames vara : 

Hence His omnipresence, (as may be learned) 
from the Sruti speaking of the vast extent 
and soon. (III-ii. 36.) 

Through Purusha,—who is the Upádána, who ie the 
part and parcel of Parabrahman,—the efficient cause, i. e 
the Parabrahman, pervades all, as declared in the follow- 
ing passages of the Sruti speaking of His presence 
throughout the whole universe : 

* Whose facea, heads, and necks are those of all.” t 


" Whose eyes are everywhere, and whose faces 
are everywhere.” § 


* Smaller than the small.......... All verily is this 
Rudra." || 

~ He who is called Rudra is the Lord...... He who. 
is the True ........ a | 


Wherefore, the whole universe being but a manifest- 
ation of Parames’var there exists none either equal or 
superior to Him. 

* Taitt up. 2-8. 

§ Maháná. 1.17, 


t Svetá-up. 4-10. 
U 754. 10...16. 


f Svetd 3-11, 
q Atharvas'iras. 


A. Mana’nEva S'A'STRY, B.A. 
(To be continued), 
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140. As- the religion universal which can stand ? 
Not those religions, each in its place sound and fajr :— 
Each would call its Ged * The Supreme and e'er demand, 
Though arbitrary it should be, a lion's share 
By th' blinded reasons with peraistence and despair, 
With unsound inference and logic, no command ; 

And ‘ld simply cry oat ita religion * True and feir.” 

How can one rung be nil in th' Moksha's ladder grand ? 

Each rung is true, and the soul in it can perceive 

The need of all, a dvaitam each to love the Lord ; 

The Union Advaitic the dvastic love doth weave 

Awl ends in former, The Supreme Divine Reward: * 

That which would this state is the Universal Chief 

Which stande above, grants the rest, and claims from 
each regard, 


* C. F. with notes verses 91. 117, 133, 134 & 137. “ The deaitic 
love doth weave the Advaitio Union, the Supreme Dicine Reward.” 
All Schools of religion, a» already observed, divide themselves into 
draita ot advaita i. e. either (1) those in which the soul (worshipper 
or devotee) feels God different and in the second person or (2) those 
11 which the soul loses itself in God by abstract meditation (yoga) 
some declaring the noneutity of soul-levotee and the existence of 
God alone, aud tbe other declaring the sonl'5 existence th-oughout 
from devotee process to advaita Union. The list mentioned which 
predicated the advaitio end and at the sume time 1s not antagonistic 
to the dvaitic course or means can be the mother-school of all ang 
the world-&chool of all. Sach a School declares rightly “Path or 
Ladder to Moksha is duality (dvnaita) and the end or destination 
(Moksha) is non-daality (advaita) and ns snch can be addressed ag 
‘tke only Tolerant school” i.e. TAS YAIVA BIDDHANTA SCHOOL. 
What is the meaning of ‘ Toleration ' i» the vedic sense of the term ? 
Not, that, which makes all soule equal, all castes equal and crentes 
-a confusion worse confounded, defeating che Providential design. 
The Sacred Teaching should be adapted to the souls in the order 
they deserve ; bat not that all sonls, ripe and unripe, rude and un- 
rude, civilised and barbarous, Saiva or non-Saiva, or vegetarians or 
noo-veyetarians, shonld be adapted nt once to the sacred Teaching. 
The right meaning of ‘toleration’ ix. non—conversion ‘or’ allowing 
‘each soul to stand in its own rung as it stands and bidding it see 
Welow and see above and understand that it has got over so many 
rungs ond that there nre so many ruugé to be got over still—the 
pader is tremenconsly high. But if y »n should ill-advise that aon) 
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141. O Glory be to this Supreme Vedanta’s Crown 
Of blessed harmony and unremitting love ; 
To which Fedágamas, Vedángas must bow down, — 


that its rung ia false and that yonr rung, say several steps above the 
former, is true, and that that soul should get at once to your rang, 
is it possible or conceivable for that soul to do it i. e., to jump over 
at once to your rung across several intermediate rungs? The phi- 
losophers can well see the absurdity if they open their inner eyes 
and see the truth evidenced by the Dravida S'ruti as contained in 
this verse. 


“ goad Ureo&r&s sr gww a 
& eurer SG 2,5 I yaw niy nud 
HID a gy SCSC gt aaa gistro cir 
Raa D gar cuCrS pe” 


In perfect accordance with the multifarious merit! of the my 
riads of coexistent souls, the Perfect Lord has fixed the correspoyd- 
ing number of stages of religion ( sug & 6 ) or rangs. Therefore 
in whatever stage or rung you see a soul or man, tolerate him and 
allow him to stop there, calling his rung geod and bidding him see 
above and look for the next rong, andthe next rung alone, not 
more, The Saiva Religion which predicates ih this way is the uni. 
versal Religion. It is this Saiva Religion that has prescribed four 
margas or ways of exercising love to God (dvaita practices), which 
four ways befit the several existing classes of mankind. Tiz. (1X) The 
first class for whom the religion of 'ove and obedience (Dasa Marga) 
is fixed. (2) A second class most dutiful and full of filial love to- 
wards Goa for whom the Satputra marga is prescribed ( 3) A highly 
advauced class with their instincts of love and knowledge fally 
evolved for whom the Saha Marga is prescribed. and (4) a fourth 
class in whom the Sivagnana is best ripe for whom the Sanmarga 
is prescribed. Not a religion we see on this earth which does not 
come under one or other of tc said four margns. If there is any 
difference felt or prenched, tlie difference is only in words or techni- 
calities. In these circumstances the Saiva Meligion fnrther 
described in the next connected verses 141 and the rest may, with 
sound reasons, be calied and knuwn asa TOLERANT wHOLE of 
wh'sb allother religions are but parts, C. F.“ According to Ve- 
~ danta we do uot come lru error to truth, but from truth to truth, 
"from lower truth to higher truth, by the process of evolution. 
* Each of the innumerable stages of evolution cannot be called either 
* good or bad. When we do not compare one stage with another it 
“appears to be neither go =} nor bad. We cannot find fault witn 
“any one of them. The individual soul gradually gains experience 
“by passing throngh these stages and marches onward towards 
u perfection which is the end and aim of evolation "—Awnkened 


India of August 99 p. 118. 
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The latter th’ parts Acnas, Siksha™ and others gave ; 

Which doth kill soul's nescience and path to heaven 
pave, 

The path of fourfold steps t of lore an? of renown ; 

And which itself adorned with actr divine and grave 

Dotl well reveal that all excellent gifts of town 

And city, capital. and palace. full of wealth, 

Are given to man not in vain but with design, 

The Lord's design to blcss the souls with lasting health: 

The Bliss Eternal, changeless change four mansions fine.1 

Ah! eqcaiiy eternal is this School. No stealth. 

It kas the Siv-Haj-Yog. Yumu, eight in line. 


^ The Y edangas or members of the veda are 6 in number: — 
Siksha. Kalpa, Vydkarana, Nirukta. Chandás and Gotisha. (1j 
Siksha is the science of grammatical elements, (2) Kalpa is the 
boily of rules on rituals, (3) Vyakarsna is grammar, (4) Nirukta is 
etymological explanation, (5) Chandas or mantras means magical 
hymns and (6) Gyotisha is astronotaical science. 

4 The four-fold steps are Siva Sariya—Sivakiriya--Sivayoga and 
Bivagnana and these four squared become sixteen, 

+ The four mansions are Saloka--Samipya—Surdpa and Say ajya 
rhe four States of Moksha. 

R. SneNMUGA MUDALIAR. 


(To be coutinned) 
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tract. 


THE FOLLOWING Is THE WORLD'S ADVANCE 

THOUGHTS PROPHECY FOR THE TWENTIETH 
` CENTURY.—AND WE WISH FROM THE 

BOTTOM OF OUR HE/ RT WILL BE FULFILLED. 


(4T, HE grandest Century that ever dawned upon the 
‘earth I—Humanity's Blossoming time! Wonder- 
ful and glorious will be Evolution’s transmutations! 

Humanity will learn to keep in tune, and Being will 
evolve harmoniously! 

The God of Greed will be transformed into a God of 
Love! 

Sickness and sorrow will be burned up in the past, 
and Death itself shall die! 

Peace and plenty for all. Each for all, and a for each. 

The Key to Being-to Life-will be found, and the 
Door be opened, and the whole world flooded with 
Harmony! 

In this glorious century—the Blosscming Time— 
every sentient thing will be taken into Love's embrace, 


and the command. “Let there be Light!" is obeyed. 
Humanity knows that * ALL IS GOOD. 


Great Henven itself is but the mind of man 
Walking in light and music through the spheres ; 
And God Himself reposes in the will, 

And works forever in the immortal mind. 

The source of all sensation is His joy ; 

The source of consciousness God's introspect, 
Whereby He sees Himselt divinely fair, 
All-great, all-good, all-perfect and all-wise. 


:9:)—— 


SLAUGHTER HOUSES AND 
DRUNKENNESS. 


The London Slaughter Houses. " and ‘Cattle Ships” 
are two important pamphlets five cents each} sent out 
by the British Humanitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, 
London England, that throw light upon the horrible 
cruelties perpetrated upon animals, the one-hundredth 
part of which, if done on the streets, would arouse the 
indignation of the public. 


People, as a rule, do not act from a sense of justice 
and right, but they blindly follow after custom, whether 
right or wrong, and it is mostly wrong. 


‘he flesh eater claims that animals can be murdered 
painlessly, and that brutal treatment is unnecessary, 
but the actual facts prove the contrary. No slaughter- 
man muréers painlessly or without inhuman treatment. 


If every flesh-eater were compelled to witness the 
slaughtering of animais, flesh eating would soon be 
done away with. 


All the slaughtermen have to drink to keep up in 
their ewful work. The Jargest number and the best 
patronized saloons are in those districts in London 
where animals are slaughtered. 


If the organizations that have so long striven, almost 
in vain, to aavance the cause of temperance, would 
advocate the non-use of animal flesh .the use of which 
creates a desire for intoxicants , hy precept and example, 
they would undoubtedly have greater success. 


The temperance people are also making a great out- 
cry against the canteen in the army, but commend the 
thirst for murder, which demands intoxicating drinks. 


Flesh-eating. the double standard of morality and 
war are all countenunced by the vast majority of tem per- 


-ance advocates, and these evils are the cause of which 


the saloons aud drunkenness are the effects. 


Added to all this, cattle are now very generally being 
vaccinated for blackleg, with vaccine matter taken 
from animals suffering with that disease.—Lucv a. 
Masrony, 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 


or 
ARUL NANTHI SIVACHARY A. 


ADVAITA LAKSHANA—SUTRA II. 


———— 


Adhikarana—3. 
(Conlinued from page 146.) 


[As this chapter is the most im portant portion of the 
whole treatise in as much as the tatvas treated of here are 
special to Saiva Siddhanta, the reader is requested to 
follow it with the elaborate and beautiful table of Tatvas 
prepdred by Sri Senthinathier and the Catechism 
which is translated herein, which gives’ all the textual 
authorities bearing on the subject. ] 


1. God’s acts are determined by love, we stated before. 
Making them eat the fruits of their karma in the 
different worlds, and giving each, suitable bodies, God 
removes the mala by means of these medicines, and 
gives the souls the highest bliss and crowns them with 
His own Lotus-Feet. 

Maya, a purificatory means. 

2. The body and senses are formed out of (Maya) 
mala, dirt. Why do you say that this dirt will remove 
another dirt (Anava Mala), you ask. Yes. Just as the 
washerman washes all clothes clean by mixing with them 
cow-dung, fuller's earth, &c, so the Most Ancient God 
removes our sins with Maya Mala. 


Definition of Maya. 


3. Indestructible, formless, one, seed of all the 
worlds, non-intelligent, all pervasive, a sakti of the Per- 
fect One, cause of the soul's body senses and warlds, 
one of the three Malas, cause aleo of delusion, is Maya. 

Norr.—The definition has to be carefully noted. Each 
word in it is in answer to a particular school of philosophy, 


See Sivagnana Yogis commentary for detailed explanation, 


Maya here means Asuddba Maya. 
Its Products : Time, dc. 

4. From Maya arise Time and Order (Niyati), and 
then Kala. Of this, Time acting under the Lord’s wl 
rules all the worids in ita three forms of the past, pre- 
sent znd future, by creating, developing and destroying 
everything and giving rise to divisions of time. 

52 


Niyati, Kula und Vidya. 
P 


9. Nyati brings about order and harmony in the 
working of Karma: the energetic Kala arises next 
and lifting Anave a little, bringe into play tne soul's 
active powers : the Vidya tatwa arises out of Kala and 
brings out the soul’s intellectual powers. 


Ragam and Purusha. 


6. From Vidya tatva arises Ragam which according 
to each one’s Karma induces Desire for Bhoga or sen- 
sory enjoyments. When the soul is thus clothed in 
these organs of action, intellection and volition, this 
combined tripartite body is called tne Purusha tatva. 

Note.—This body ie also said to fivefold including 
Time and Niyati, and hence is called Pancha Kanchuka, 


Mulaprakriti: Its Products. 


From Kala rises Prakriti in Avyakta form. This 
gives rise to the three Guna; each of the Guna is of 
three kinds and these Guna pervade everything. And 
the soul becoming of the form of these Guna becomes 
bound for purposes of enjoyment. 


Nors.—The three Guna gre Satva, Rajas, Tamas. When 
combining, with each other, Lad one of the qualities alone 
predominate, they form into groups of Satva, Satva-Raj.s. 

rand Satva-Tamas, Bajas, Rajas-Satva, and Bajas-Tamas, &c, 


Chittam and. Buddhi. 


8. From the Avyakta, Chittum arises, and thinks 
out everything. From the same, arises Buddhi, and 
becoming attached to Dhurma and Adharma, discrimi- 
nates between the mental perceptions, and bevoming 
clouded by Moka, pain and pleasure, influences both 
Gnana and Kriya. 


Nore.—If every body is not influenced by his individual 
good and bad Karma, and his own apprehensions of pleasure 


or profit or loss, then his judgment would be clear and his 
action true. 


The several influences that act on one’s Buddhi are 


the three Guna, good and bad Karma, pain and pleasure, 
feat and Moba. 


Ahankara. 


9. Buddhi gives rise to Ahankara which is the Seed 
cf ‘ I’ness in man, and which says, ‘who is there to 
compare with me, and which saye ‘I’ and ‘Mine’, and 
is inseparab!y connected in man. This Ahankara is 
of three kinds, according to each of the three Guna, 
Satva, &c., namely Taijasa, Vaik&ri and Butha. i 
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Manos: Gnanendriya and karmendriua. 

10, From Tuijas« arises Manas, It perceives objects, 
and remembers aud distinguishes and doubts them. 
‘From Tysjasa also arise” the Gaanendriyas. From 
Vaikari, arise the Karmendriyas. 

Gaanendriya and their objects. 

11. The Gnanendriyas are ear, eye, nose, tongue, 
and body. Their objects of perception are sound, form, 
smell, taste and touch. Each of them is united toa 
particular material element such as Akas &c. 

Karmendriya and thetr «ction. 

12. The wise declare the Karmendryas to be mouth, 
feet, hands, alimentary canal, and organs of generation. 
Their actions are respectiv ely speech. motion, mani- 
pulation. alimentation and excretion, and pleasure. 


A clussificution of all the above. 


13. "PheKarmendriyaand Gnanendriya form external 
organs. Manas and other faculties form the internal 
organs (Anta Karana). Those who enquire further -vill 
find that Ragam and four other faculties are even inter- 
nal to these four. And the soul lives controlled by 
these forces generated by Maya. 


Butha: 


14. Frora Butha are generated the five Tanmatras, 
Sabda, Sparisa, Rupa, Rasa, and Gandha, They induce 
knowledge in the external organs. The subjective 
Tahmatras and Manas, Budchi and Ahankara form the 
Puriashtaka. 


Nors.—The former class of Tanmatras are the objective 
and tuc atter subjective, and should not be confounded with 
each other, It is a aistinction of very great psychological 
importance, 

The five gross eleménts and their relations to the above. 


15. From the five Tanmatras arise respectively akas, 
air, fire, water and earth. These have qualities one 
more than the other. ‘Ihe relation of the original 
Butha to its visible products is that of the embodied 
to the body. 

Norr.—Buths, the product of Abankara, is the invisible 
element out of which tae gross materiz! elements earth, &c., 
are finally evolved. This original Butha is mental and is 
subjective, The gross elements are objective, though all 
these are products of Maya. 

Akas possesses only one quality sound, which is itc 
special one. 

Vayu possesses sound, and its own peculiar quality 
Sparea, 


Tanmatras: Puriashtaka. 
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Agni possesses sound and touch and its peculiar 
quality Rupa, 

Water possesses sound, touch, form, and in addition 
Rasa or taste. 


Earth possesses all the &bove four and its own peculiar 
quality, Gandha or smell. 


The qualities of the yross elements. 
16. Akas is space giving room to all other elements. 


Air moves everywhere and brings together every- 
thing. 

Fire burns and unites things. 

Water is cool, and it softens things. 

Earth is hard and it bears all things. 

Their forin, aul colour aad symbols. 

l7. The earth, water, fire, air and akas are res- 
pective.y of the form of a square, crescent. triangle, 
hexagon and circle. ‘hey are respectively of the colours 
of gold, white, red, black and blue. Their letters 
respectively arc e» &, e, o, s. 

Their Symbols and Deities. 


18. Their symbols respectively are: the sword of 
diamond, lotus, Swastika, the six points, and Amirta 
Bindhu. Their deities are Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Maheswara and Sadasiva, ‘I'he deities of the five Kalis 
are also the same. 


A summing up and classification of the Talvas. 

19. The first five named above as Suddha Tatvas, 
and the next mentioned 81 tatvas make up a total 
of 34. Of these, the first are classed as Chit, and one 
other is the atma who distinguishes these as Chit and 
Achit and hence called, Chitachit, and the next 30 are 
Achit. 


NorE.—The commentators add that the first five only 
are called chit, ss they reflect the True Chit, Light of Truth, 
perfectly. Atma or Purusha is called cAitachit because 
it becomes light in light and dark in darkness. 


Another. classification. 


20. The first five are classed Suddha. The next 
seven are ciassed Suddhdauddha. The next 24 from 
Maha &c., are classed as Asuddha. They respectively 
form for the Jiva, the regions of Préraka, (Lordship) 
Bhoga, (enjoyment) and Bhogya (things enjoyed). 


J. M. N. 
(To be continued). 
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SAIVA SIDDHANTA TATVA PRAKASAM 
CATECHISM. 
—-:0:—- 
1. How many tatvus are enumerated in Saics Sid- 
'hanta ? 
They are 36. 
2. How are they classified ? 


They are divided into three kinds, Atma-tatva, Vidyá- 
atva and Siva-tatva. 

3. What is the textual authority for (his division ? 

The following is the text of Brihad Jábála : 

i Atma-tatvamathébhage. i 
vidyåtatvamchamadhyame, 

Tadagresivatatvantu. 

Kramátatvani santihi.” 

The Atma-tatva are in the lower part. The Vidya 
iatva in the middle. And the Siva tatva are in the 
upper part. 

4. What Puránie text supports this avthority? 

“Siva vidyatmatatvakhyam tatvatryamudahrutam.” 
says Vayu Samhita. 

à. What are the Atmu-tatvie? 

The five elements, the five tanmatras, the five Kar- 
mendriyas, the five Gnanendriyas, and the four antah- 
karana form the 24 tatvas. Some exclude Chittam, 
and include Prakriti or Guna and make up 24, 

6. What is the Vedic authority for this enumeration ? 

The following is the text of Prasnopanishad. 

Prathivicha pruthivimátráchápsechápomátrácha te” 
tzjascha tejomátrácha váyuscha vayumátrácháká.aschá- 
kásamátrácna chakshuscha drashdavy^ncha srotran- 
cha strotavyancha ghránancha ghratavyancha rasascha 
rasitavyancha tvakcha eparsayitavyancha vákcha vak- 
tavyancha hastancha — ádádavyanchopasthaschánan- 
dayidavyancha páyuscha visarjayidavyancha pádaucha 
gautavyancha mapascha mantavyancha buddhischa bod- 
dhavyancháhankárascháham kartavyancha chittancha 
chetayitavyancha......... 

7. What Puranic texts support this? 

a. Brhmánda Purana: 

Bhümiráponalováyurákása gandha evacha. + Raaoru- 
pam sparas sabdopastha páyurpadani cha. Pdnivaga- 
gbarana gihva tvak chakshus srottrameva cha. Aghan- 
kárascha buddhischa manah prakruthi......... 
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h. Vayu Samhita ond Devi Bhagavuta : 

Panc! a bhütáni tanmáttráh pancha kormendrayan 
cha. Gnakarma vibhedenapancha pancha vibhakasah. 
Dwagat* dhatavas sapta pancha pránati vayevah, Ma- 
nobhuddhirankhyatit gunáh......... 

Kailasa Samhita : 

Pruthiviyddichs sabdádi vàgádyam panchakam punah 
Srotridyancha (Siralipáreva prüshthodara chatushday- 
am. Mano (retascha) buddhischa agham kritih khy- 
átirevacha. (Sankalpancha) gunfh......... 

8. What are the Vidyitatva ? 

Time, Kali. Niyati, Ràgam, Vidya, Maya, and 
Purusha, are the seven Vitlyátatva. 

9. What is the Vedte Authority ? 

Svetasvatara, ] and 2: 

" Kálasv&bhavo niyadier yadirichcha bhuutani yonih 
purushaiti chintyam," 

Of these svabhavo ie the same as Kal&, Ichcha and 
Rágam are synonymous, Pe onm Vidya, Yoni is Maya. 

10. Which is the Purdie Upa Brahimanan ? 

The following text from Kailàsa Samhita, which 
refers distinctly to the Upanishad text. 

(a) 

core eve purushasyatu. Bhoktrutvam pratipannasya 
bhojanecha prayatnatah. Antarangatayátatwapancha- 
kam prakirtitam. Niyatih kalárágascha vidya cha 
tadanandaram. ^ Kaláchapanchakamidam —máyotpan- 
nommunisvara, Mayáatu prakrutimvidyán maya erutib 
etiritá. Taijanyetani tatváni srutiyuktáni na samgevah. 
Kálasvabhávoniyatiriti cha scutirsbravit. Etatphan- 
chakamevasyapancha kanchukamuchyate. Ajanan pan- 
cha tatvani vidvanapi vimüdhadhih. Niyatyadhastat- 
prakrute ruparisthah pumánayam. Vidyátatvamidam 


b. Brabmánda Puràna: 
— (prakruti) pürushou. 

kalavidyecha mayayá. 

c. Vayu Samhita: 

Máyá  kálamavásrujat niyatincha kalàm vidyám 
kalàtho rágapürushoa. 

11. What are the Siva-talva ? 

The five,Sivam, (Nadam) Sakti (Brudhu) Sadakkhyam, 
Iswaram, and Suddha-Vidy&. 

12. What is the Vedic authority ? 

Bruhad Jábála : 


Niyatih kálarà-ascha 
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“Sivam saktinj sadakkyam isam vidyakhya 


Mevacha.” 

18. What i£ the Puranic Upa Brahmana * 

a. Visyu Samhita: 

Nádátvinisruto bindurbindor devassadásivah. Tas- 
manmahesvarojátassuddhavid yámahesvarát. 

b &c. Kailása Samhita : 

— Suddhávidyámahesvarou. Sadásivascha saktis- 
cha Sivaschetantu panzhakam. Sivatatvamidam brum- 
man praganabrummavá kyatah. 

d. Brahmánda Purana: 

Suddhavidyesvarasadasiva sakti siva iti. 

l4. Give all the above in order ? 

Sivam, Sakti, Sadakhyam, Iswaram, Suddha Vidya, 
Asuddha-Maya, Kala, Time, Niyati, Vidya, Rágam, 
Purusha, | Prakriti) Buddhi, Ahankára, Manas, Chit- 
tam, ear, eye, nose and tongue, skin, mouth, feet, hrnd, 
anus, and genitals, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, 
Akas, air, fire, water and earth. 

15. What are the tatvas enumerated according to 
Siinkhya ? 

Satvarajastamasám.sámyávastha prakruter mahán 
mahato ehankaro ahankárat panchatanmátráni ubha- 
yamindiryám tanmátrebhys sthüla bhutáni purusha iti 
pancha vin.satir ganah. 

Mila Prakriti made up of Satva, Rajas and Tamas, 
and Mahat, arising from the same, Ahankara arising 
from the last, Manas, Gnanendriya and Karmendriya 
and Tanmatras arising from the above, and what 
arises from above, namely the five gross elementa, 
togevu.r with Purusha constitute the 25 tatvas accord- 
ing to Sánkhya. 

16. What do these 25 tateas correspond to among 
Saiva calegories ? 

They are comprised in the 24 Atma-tatvas. 

17.. Are the tatvas above these 24 set forth in Sankhya? 

No. 

18, What is the authority for this ? 

The foliowing verse from Siva Purana. 

Sankhyayogaprasiddhani tatvaniyapicha kani chit. 
Sivasástra prasiddhani tatonyányapi krutsnasah. 

States that only some of the tatvas are explained in 
books of Sankhya ana yoga. These and all other 
tatvas are set forth fully in the Siva-Agamas. 

19. What are the tatvas enumerated in Panchardtra? 

The five gross elements, the five Karmendriyas and 
the five Gnanendriyas, the five Tanmatras, Manas Ahan- 
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kara, Mahat and Prakriti, (above these is five, and 
above him, Vasudeva.) 

20. How are they comprised in the Saiva categories ? 

They are composed among the 24 Atmatatvas, 

21. What are the tatvas enwmerated hy the School of 
Má yaváda ? 

a. Says Varáhopanishad : 

Gnuánendriyàni panchaiva srottratvag lochanádayuh. 
Karmendriyáni panchaiva —vágpányanghriyádayah, 
Pránadayastu panchaiva panch subdadayas tathá. Man- 
obhuddhirankáras chitthm cheti chatushdayam, chatur 
vimsati tatvani tani brahmma vido viduh. 

The five Gnanendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, the 
five Vayus Prana, &c., the five tanmatras, Manas, Bad- 
dhi, Chittam, and Ahankara, forming in all 24 ta.vas. 

b. Says Süta-Samhita. 


Á kásádini bhüdáni panchateshám prakirtitáh. Gunás 
sabdádayuh pancha pancha karmendriyani cha 
Gnánendriyáni panchaiva pránádyá dasá  váyavah. 
Manobhuddhirankáras chittam cheti chatushddayam. 
Tesham káranabhudaikávidya shaddrimsakah pasuh. 
Visvasya jagatah kartà pasorannyah parassivah. 

* The five gross elements, the five tanmatras, the five 
Gnanendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, the ten Vayus 
Prana, &c., the four Andakaranas, their cause, Mula- 
prakriti or Avidya, and Jiva from the 86 tatvas.” 

22. Are these 36 tatvas the same as the 36 tatvas of 
Siva Siddhánta ? 

No. 10 of these, the Dasa Vayu are included under 
Vayu of the Siddhanta categories. Avidya is the same 
as Mulaprakriti and Jiva is indistinguishable from 
Rajas, and these 36 are comprised under the 24 Atma- 
tatva ; and do not comprise all the 36 of the Siva. 
Siddhanta. 

28. Can the Vidyá and Siva-tatvas, set forth in the 
Upanishads be comprised under Milaprakriti in any 
way ? 

No. 

From Buddhi to ear*h are contained in and arise 
from Mulaprakrit: ; and Malaprakriti iteelf is contained 
in and arise fror Vidya tatvas, &c. How can the con- 
tainer arise from the contained ? 

24. What is the highest ideal of Pincharitris and 
Máyávádis ? 

Their idealis only Jiva, in his Saguna or Nirguna 
aspect, and which is mixed up in the the lower tatras 
from Prakriti downwards. 
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25. Whom does “ Vishnu” in the following Rig verse 
denote ? 

“ Tatvishnohparamam padam, 

sadapasyantigürayab." 

“The Supreme Abode of this Vishnu, the Sages 
nlways see." 

As “ Vishnu" is one of the names of Siva enume- 
rated as below this “ Vishnu” means “ Siva alone? 

Sivomahesvaras chaiva rudrovishnuh pitamah. Sam- 
sáravaidyas sarvajnah paramátmeti mukhyatah. 


26: What is the meaning of the word “ Vishnu” ? 

* As the text says." 

Sivatatvádi bhümyantam sarirati ghatadi cha 
pyadhi tishthati sivas tato vishnurudahrutah. 

“ Siva is called ' Vishnu. as He pervadee the 36 
tatvas from Siva tatva to earth.” 

27. Why should wot this “Vishnu” mean “ Vasudeva” ?, 

As Vasudeva does not pervade the Vidya and Siva 
tatvas, He cannot be called * Vishnu,” All Pervader.” 

98. What Upanishad text supports the above men- 
tioned interpretation ? 


Vya- 


Compare the following text of Katha Upanishad. 
Soddhvanah piramapnotitadvishnoh paramam padam. 


29. What are the Adhiras of the above text ? 
Mantraddhva cha padáddhvá cha varnáddhreti sab- 
didah. Bhuvanáddhvà cha tatvaddhva kaláddhva châr- 


tthatah kramát. 
Mantram, Padum, Varnam, Bhuvanam, tatva Kalâ, 


form the 6 minds of Adhwa. 
Kalatatvanchabhuvanam varnam padamatahparam 
Mantrascheti samásena shadadhva paripathyaté. 


90. What is Kal&? 

Nivrutyádayah kalah pancha kaliddhva kathyate 
budaih. 

Nivirti. Prathishta, Vidya. Sinti, Sintyátit& are the 
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33, What is Varnam? 
Panclásadrudra ripfistu varn& varaaddhvasamjitah 
They are the 50 letters frum “ A" to * Keha’ 


34. What is “Pauam” ? 
Anekabhedasampajinah pedáddhvá samudabrutah. 
They are the £l Pada from Vyoma Vyapini. 


85. What is Mantra? 

Saptakotimahámantrá mantraddhvá samutahrutáh, 

They are the seven crores of Maha-mantras ; also the 
11 great mantras. 


86. How are they related to each ? 

They are related as VySpaka Vyáppya. Mantras are 
pervaded by Pada, Padas by Varna, Varna by Bhuvana, 
Bhuvana by Tatva, Tatva by Kala. 

Mantrás sarve padair vyáptà vákyabhávátpadáni cha" 
Varnairvarna  samühamhi padamahur  vipaschitah 
Bhuvanányapi tatvou ghairandasyántar bahih kramát. 
Vyáptáni káranais tatvairárabdhatvádanekasah. Kala- 
bhis tàni tatvani vydptanyeva yatha tatham. 


987. What are the tatvas pervaded by Nivirtikala ? 
The earth. 


33. By Prathishta Kala ? 
From water to Prakriti 


89. By Vidya Kala? 
From Purusha to Maya. 


40 By Simti Kala? 

Vidya and the two next. 

41. By Sintyitita hala ? 

Sakti and Siva tatvas. 

43. What circle (chakara| does Nivirti Kala form ? 


Who rules it ? 
Nivirüttirupamákhyátam srushdi chakramidambud- 


hath Pitámahbádhishthitanche padametaddhi so bhitam. 
"Étadev apsdam prapra brahmmárp::a dhyám nirnám. 

Srishti chakra. Brahma. They who meditate on 
Brahma reach this circle. 


five Kalas. zx 


31. What are Tatra Adhwa ? 
Sivatatvadi bhümyantam tatvaddhvi samudáhrutàh, 
They are the 96 tatvas from Siva tatva to earth. 
49. What circle does PrathisMa Kala form? Who 
rules it ? 
Sthitichakramidam brahman pratishthá rüpamutta- 
Janárdanádhishthitancha paramampatamucLya- 
Ramásaktintováme sarvarakshákararomahün. 
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32. What is Brahama Adhwa: ? 

Aahárádyunmanándascha bhuvanáddhvá prakirtitah. 

They are the Buvanas from Kalagri. Rudra Bhuvana 
to Unmanfintham. 


mam. 
yate. 
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Asyaivà vásudvádi chatushkam vyashtitam gatam, 
Vásudevoniruddhascha tatas sankarshanahparaa. Pra- 
tyumnaschedi vikhyAtam sthiti, chakramitam param, 
Sthitis srushtasya jagatas tatkartrü&áncha [álanam. 
Etadeva padam prapyam vishnupidaprasevinám. 
Sthithi Chakra. Vishnu. 

` He is possessed by Ram&-Sakti and protecte all and 
is.great. He has four Vyuha, called Vasudeva, Ani- 
ruddha, Pradyumna, and Sankarshans. He protects 
Brahma, and the rest. Devotees of Vishnu reach this 
Prathista Kala ciscle. 


44. What circle does Vidyi Kali form ? 

Samhara Chakra, Rudra, His devotees reach this 
Pada. 

Samhárákhyamidam chakram vidyárüpakalámayam. 
Adhishd*hitanch rudrena padametannirámayam. Eta- 
devapadamprapyam rudráridhana kankshinám. 


45. What circle does S.inti Kala form? 

Tirobhávatmakam chakram bhavech chantikalamay- 
am. Maheshvarádhishthitam chapadámetadanuttamam 
Etadeva padam prápyam mahesapadasevinám. 

Droupava chakra. Maheshwara. His devotees reach 
His Supren:e Abode: 


46. What circle does Santiyatita Kala form? 

Anugrahamayam chakram santiyatita kalámayam. 
Sadasivadhish thitam cha paramampadamuchyate. Eta- 
devapadam prapyam yathinám bnávitátmanam Sada- 
sivendeakandm pranavásakta chetasám. Etadevapad- 
amprapya tenusákem mynisvardh. Bhuktvá vipuián 
bhogin devenabruhmarupinà. Mahápralayasambhütau 
siva samyam bhajanti li. Tebruhmaloka iti cha srut- 
iráha sanátani. Aisvarye na sampanna ityáhátharvani 
sikhá. 

Anugraha Chakra. Sadásiva. His devotees, whose 
mind is merged in Pranava, reach this Abode; and 
from there reach the Highest Union with the Supreme 
Siva. 

Hence the text of Munduka. 

* Debruhmalokeshu” (parántakáleparamrntáh pari- 
muchyanti sarve), 

Sarvaisvaryenasampannah  (sarvesvarassambhuráka- 
samadhye). 


47. How i» Maya classified ? 


Maya is divided into Maha Maya. Maya and Prakriti, 
according to the Sivagamas. 
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Màyámiyácha máyá vai trividha smruta. 
Mahámáyücha máyácha prakrutis triguueticha 


48. What are their other names ? 

Mahamayais called also Para Prakriti Maya has 
sukshuma Prakriti, and Prakriti as Sthala Prakriti. 

Prakrutisteshám sthülà sikshma paretynsau. Mahá- 
mAyaohavettridha tatrasthüla qunátmiká. Buddhiyati 
bhogya jananí prakrutihpurushasya så.  Sükshmá 
koládi tatvanamavibha gasvarüpinf. 


90. What are the other names of Maha Maya ? 


Vindhu ‘and Kundalini, according to Pushkara; 
and Vidya, Maya, Parai, Paravakisvari according to 
Chintyam, Visvam Sadahkiam and other Agamas. 


öl. What is the Sivu-tutva ? 
Srushtikáletu kutilah kundalyákáraye sthitab. Tan- 
maddhyegnanamutpannam tadripam  nádamuchyate 


Tadatitanvarároge paratatvam nirámayam. Snddhas- 
phatikasaukásam  sivatatvantu yat smurutam. Apra- 
meyamanirdis samanaupamamanamayam — Shükshman 
sarvagatam nityam dhuruvamavyaya mishvaram. Siv- 
atatvamidam proktam sarvorddhvo pari samethitam. 
Onkárátmatmatayábháti sántiyátitah parassivah. 

Says Gnana Siddhi on Agama a 

“ When Srishti began, Kudilai (Siva tatva) became 
of the form of Kundali: In its midst, Nadam arose as 
Intelligence. This is pure, Supreme Tatva, pure as 
crystal is Siva Tatva ” l 

According to Swayambhu Agama : 

“ This is past measure and past description and past 
compa:ison; Nameless, all pervasive, eternal, and per- 
manent, and Supreme is Siva Tatva. In it dwella 
Parasiva, as Santyatita, and is of the form of O;nkara. 


92. How are the Sivatatva evolved ? 

Siddhanta Sf&ravali states : 

Udiyogachehaktitatvam prasaraticha vibhostatkalad- 
hyam sisrukshor h: doh pragdrukkryabhyam sadrusa- 
madhikrutádyatedesakhyatatvam. Adhikyenesatatvam 
manuvati sahitam tatkriyasaktiyogát gnákhya saktiyo- 
gánmanunivahamukhais euddhavidyákhyatatvam. 

From the Will of Paramasiva, Kudilai arose, and 
from it arose the Sakti tatva filled with Kala Bhuvana. 
From the Will of the Lord again, did rise Sadakkiam 
clothed with Gnana and Kriya, from the above said Sakti 
tatva. By the per of Kriya Sakti did arise, Iswara 
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tatva with countless Mantreshwarar. By the Power of 
the Gnana ‘Sakti did arise Suddha Vidya tatva with 
aeven crores of Mahamantrar," 


53. What i$ the Upa Brakmanain supporting this” 

Says Kailasa Samhita : 

Nijechchayajagatarushdumudiyuktasya mahesituh. 
Prathamoyahparispandassivatatvam tatuuchyate. Eshai- 
vechcha saktitatvam sarvakrutyánuvartanát. Gnanakri- 
yasasantiyugme gnanddhikye sadasivah. Mohesvaram 
kriyodreke tatvam viddhi munfevhra. Gnánekriyásak- 
tisámyaim suddhavidyatmakam matam. 


54. 

Trividhampara mesasya vapurloke prasasyate. Nish- 
kalam prathamanchaikantatassnakola nishkalam. Tru- 
tiyam sakalam chaiva nányathetidrijottamáh. Ekam 
sthülam sükshmamekam susikshmam mürttá murtto 
mekanihiyamürtbam- 


Who dwells in these five Tatvas ? 


“Of the forms of Parameshwara, He who dwells in 
Siva and Sakti tatva is the Sukshuma Nishkala Siva. 
In the Sadakkya tatva dwells the Sulskuma Sakala, 
Nishkala Sadasiva. In Iswaram and Vidya tatvas 
dwells the Sthula Sakala Maheshwara.” 


55. 

The agama definition is : 

Apralayam yattishti sarvesham bhogadayibhütánám, 
Tatvamiti khyátam tanna sariraghatáditatvatah. 

Unlike the bodies which perish, these 36 tatvas en- 
dure till the great Pralaya and hence are called ‘T'atvas.’ 


What is the meaning of ‘tatra’ ? 


56. Why ave the tatvas and the dwellers therein called 
hy the sume name ? 

Saiva Gnanothara says: 

Yáninámánitotvànamiáni  tatvadhipes':vapi, Gina- 
tvaivam yojayenmantram yasmin yah práptumihata. 

By whatever names the tatvas are called, by the same 
name are called the dwellers therein. 


57. 

May atonantayogaétprasarati cha kalákálatatvam niya- 
tyâ vidyå rákahkalátah prakruti sakhamito rudra 
yuggaunamastât. Buddhischatopyaham kru trividha 
gunayutá dimdriyair mánasam prakkarmâkshânyeva- 
mátras svaguna gatabhidáh pancha bhütáni tebhyan. 

From Maya or Sakshuma Prakriti, by the action of 
Ananteshwara of lshwara tatva, (do urise Kala, ‘Time 


How are the Vidyi and Atma ta'cas evolcet ? 


and Niyati. From Kala, did arise Vidy& and Raya 
tatvas. From the above Maya, J'urusha tatva clothed 
with the five coats of Kala, Time, Niyati, Vidya and 
Ragam rlong wit Rudras. From Kala, did arise again 
Prakriti, and from. it, Guna tatva (of Satva Rajas and 
'l'amas) and from the latter did rise, Buddhi, and Ahan- 
kara, and from Satva, Taijasa Ahankara arose Manas 
and (Chittam) and the five Gnanendryas; from the 
Rajasa Vaikari Ahankara arose tho Karmerdryas ; from 
the Tâmasa Butha Ahankara did arise the five Tan- 
matras, and from theTanmatras arose the gros» clements 
so says the Siddhanta Sáravali. 


98. What is the nature of Pasun (Soul)? 

Says Paushkara Agama: 

Pasuh pasutva samyogannamuktah  pasuruchyate. 
Yasmatevadrukkriyasali kalahinopyanisvarah. Vyápa- 
kas chinmas eükshmas sivavat samvyava sthitan. 


As he is connected with malu, he is called Pasu, 
ana not a Mukta : He is not united to kala, yet posseses, 
Gnana and Kriya (intelligence and action). He is not 
Isa, yet possesses all pervasiveness, and intelligence 
and subtleness in appearance like Siva. 


99. How muny hinds of souls «re there ? 

Pasavastrividhà gnáyàe sakalah pralayákalah. Vig- 
nana kala itiyesam srunuddhwam Iskshanam kramat. 
Maloparuddha druk saktis tatprasruttyai kaladi man. 
Bhogaya karmasambandhas sakalah paripathyate. 

Pasu (souls) are divided into three classes Vigaaakalur 
Prala ydkalar, and Sukalar Of these, Sakalare zc.sess 
powers of intel'igence, and will anc. action dimmed by 
Mala, and for these partial manifestations, these powers 
uniting with Kala, R&gam and Viddei, the souls are 
bound by Karma for the purpose of undergoing pain 
aud pleasure. 


60. 
Vide definition given above. 


Who are Sakelays. ? 


Maloparuddhadruk saktis tatprasrutyai kaladimán. 
Bliogàya karmasambandhas sakala!: pari pathyate. 


6l. How are Wale unl other tatvas which iulnce 
Bhoga in the soul called? 
They are styled Puncha — Keuchuka ‘The five-fold 


coat }. 


62. How is this Pasu (Atma) called by Mayacwlis 
following their own upanishads ? 
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—— a ——— 
Asstated in the table at D. they call it Nirguna 
Brahmam, Kufastha Brahmam, Siva, Param^sivf, &c. 


G3. Le this usage found also in! Saiva Upanishads and 
Uphi.ruhmanas ? 

Yes. 

As stated in D*, soul is called Siva, Parabrshma, 
Hara, Kshetragna, &c. 


64. Give a teat jor this soul styled ‘Siva, getting 
dhe Patciakauchuka ? 

The Kailasa-Samhita says. 

Sarvakarttrutwa rüpácha, sarcajgnatva  swarupini. 
Piirnatva rupanityatva vyápakatva svarüpini. Sivasya 
saktayah pancha sankuchadrüpabháskaráh. Apisanko- 
charipena vibhantya itinityasah. Pasoh kalakhya 
vidyeti raga kálau niyatyapi. Tatvapanchaka rüpena 
bhavantiyatra kaleti sà Kinchit kartrutva hetus 
syat kinchit tutvaika sádhanam. Sávidyà tu bhaved 
ragovishayeshvanuranjakah. Kalohi bhavabhavaném 
bhásana bhásanatmakah. Krumavachchedako bhütva 
bhitadiriti kathyate. Edantu mama karttavyamidam 
neti nipámiká. Nyatis syád vibhos saktis tadákshepát 
patet pasuh. 

The atma (soul; who is Siva, and possessed of the five 
powers of perfect action, full intelligence, and fullness 
omnipresence, eternality unites itself for the better 
manifestation of itself, (1) with Kala, inducing action, 
(2) Viddei inducing intelligence, (3) and Ragam 
inducing Desire and (4) Time, inducing knowledge 
and ignorance of things existent and non-existent and 
both (5) Niy»sti, inducing perceptions of fitness in 
one's doing or not doing a thing ; and being clothed in 
this Panchakanchuka is called Purusha. 


65. By what mark is the position of the atma, cuiled, 
Jiva and Panchakanchuli indicated inthe table ? 

By E’. 

66. Where is the circie of the Anantar who created 


the Panchakanchukw out of Maya for the Jivé. 
They dwell in Iswara tatva No. 33 in the table. 


67. Is the Jiva called Sint as he is Panchakanchulsi 
alone or for any other reason also ? 
Yes. 


Svánkarüpeshubhaveshu ^ máyátatva — vibhedadhih. 
Sivoyada nijam rüpam paramaisvarya pirvakam. Ni- 


Kailasa Samhita suys 
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gühyamáüyayrükhilapadarttha gráha kobhavet. TadA 
purushaityákhyá tatsrushtvetyabhAvaclhichrutih. Aya- 
mevahi samsüri máyayamohitah pasuh. Sivádabhin- 
nam na jugadátmánam bhinnamityapi. Janatosya pas 
or dera moho bhavati na prabhoh. Yathaindra jali- 
kasyápi yogino na bhaved bhramah. Guruna gna 
pitaisvaryas sivo bhavati chidghanah. 


When the contemplating Siva, concealing its form of 
Supreme Powers in Maya, proceeds to understand 
the object sensations, he becomes Purusha. Hence 
the Sruti snys Tat Sristva." This Purusha becomes 
the Pasu covered by Maya. To understand himself as 
different from the worid and as different from Siva will 
always leave him in delusion. This Delusion is not found 
in Siva. As the magician is not subject to delusion 
so also, the yogi is free from delusion. After the Guru 
imparts the truth, he becomes Siva of immaculate 
Powers and Intelligence," 


68. How its the Brahman denoted in the Table ? 
By the letter Dt 


69. ow is the Jiva subject to Upadhis denoted ? 
By the letter E' 


70, Is there difference Letween this Jwa denoted by K* 
and the Panchalanchuka Jiva denoted by E.* ? 


‘hough derived in different ways, there is no differ. 
ence in substance. 


Whet is the authority ? 


Advaita suivavedoyam dvaitam na sabate kvachit. 
Sarvajgnas ^arva kartà cha siva éva sva máyayá. San 
kuchadrüpa ivasan purushah sam babhüvaha. Kaladi 
panchakenaiva bhoktrutvena prakalpitah. Prakrutis- 
thuh pumánesha bhunk.e pra krutijàn gunán. Itie- 
thana dvayántusthzh parusho navirodhakah. 


Says Kailasa Samhita: Adwaita Saivam will not 
accept Dwaita in any form: The Supreme Intelligence 
and Supreme Cause, Siva, by hia own Maya dwindled 
into a being of small form, Jiva. By the union with 
Kaladi Panchakanchuka, he became created as the 
enjoyer. This very Purusha dwelling in Mayz esta 
the fruits of Maya. These two Purushas of different 
places are not dierent. 
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72. Do the two kinds of Jivas above described really 
differ, before ‘hey are enveloped in the Panchalanchuka and the 
Upadhis respectively ? 

No. 

73. If so, can the Ideal of th: Mayavadis be said to be the 
Final One ? 

No; inasmuch as the True Brahman is above 


these Upadhis, and far above the Vidya and Siva- 
Tatvas. 


74. Is the Pathi, Isa with His consort dwelling in 
the Paraprakriti tutvas of Siva and Sakti, the same as 
the Isa dwelling in the Mulaprakriti ? 

No. According to Saraswati Rahasyopanishad, Ru- 
drak.itayopanishad and Annapurni Upanishads, this 
Mulaprakriti is pronounced as Anirvachaniya and false, 
and the reflection of Isa in the Satva and other Gunas 
is equally regarded as imaginary. But the Highest 
Lord, transcending the 36 tatvas, is regarded as eternal 
and not transitory, according to Isa and Kena and other 
Upanishads, as for inatance in the text : « Nityonitya- 
nam chetanaschetananam.” 


So the two Isas cannot be the same. 


75. Ie the Jiva (of Mayavada School), the reffsction of 
Bajoguna in Maya and the marked El and the Jiva marked 
De the same? 

No. The Mahanarayanopsnisbad texts: ‘“ Andakae 
ranopadika sarve Jivah: Mai Jivatvam Ishatvam Kal- 
pitam,” 

Speak of this Jiva as imagined. But the atma, as 
spoken of in the following texts of Chandogya and 
Katha. 

* Na mryate jivah 
Najayate nryate vipaschit 
ie not mortal, neither is it born. 


Hence the two are not the eame. (In the simile of 
the crystal and colours, the Rajognna Jiva will be 
analogous to the Red colour or picture reflected in the 
crystal, which should be distinguished from the real 
érystal, the true Jiva.) 


78, Ia the Mayasakti attached to Brahman, (D1 ) the 
same as the Sakti of Siva attached to the 35 and 36 tatvas ? 
«No. They are different, the colours reflected in a 
erystal are different from the Light of the Sun, The 
Light is indistinct from the Sun itself and ie in Sama- 
vaya relation ; and thoughit-emables the colours to shine 
and be reflected, is yet distinct from the ovlours. 
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Consider the text. 


Apar.tu pardsaktis sivasya eamavüyini. Tédátmya- 
manayornitram vanni dáhakyoriva. Atas taddharma 
dharriitvát para saktih paratmanah.  Prabhayáhi viná- 
yadvadbhanu resha na vidyate. Nasivena vina saktir 
na sakyácha vina sivah. 


TT. Aretheillwstrations of a mirage, son of a barren woman, 
Post mistaken for a man, Betala, Gandarve Oity, Rope and 
Snake, and the terme Adhyasa, Arupam, Swapna-Loka, Kalpana 
found in Sarvasara, Niralamba, Tejobindu, Saharahasya 
Mahopanishad, Varaham, Rudra-Hridcyom, Anna Purni, 
Sandilya) Yoga ike, &c., are found in the Principal twelve 
Upanishads 1 

No. 


78. In thes? principal Upansihads are the Jiva and Ish- 
wara spoken of as imaginary as in the first set of Upanishads? 

No. Besides, these Upanishads speak of Gárgi Aka- 
sam (Chidambaram) (Dahara Akasam ) Vyomam, Para- 
sa!:ti, Devatma Sakti, Grace of Siva, Brahma Loka and 
Siva Loka. These terms do not find a place in the 
Mayavada Upanishads. 


79. Why should the 12 Upanishads be of greatgr authority 
than the others? 


For the principal reason, that the Vedanta Sutras 
refer to these as authoritative and do not refer to the 
others at all. 


80. What are the Buvarı (worlds) in which these 36 
tatvas are contained ? 

There are 1000 worlda in Prithvi (earth) tatva, 

‘From water to the 4th tat/a, there are 56 Buvana. 

In the 7 Vidya tatvas, there are 27 Buvana. 

In the Sudda Veddei, Ishwaram and Sadahkiam, 
there are 18 worlds. In the Sakti and Sivatatva, there 
are 15 Buvanas. 


81. What are the Buvanas sn the Sakri tatvaa? 

Indika, Deepika, Rochika, Mosika, Urdhvaka, Vya- 
pini, Vyomarupin:, Anandai AnAdai, Anasruthai are 
the Buvanas. 

The names of other Buranas must be studied in the 
Againas. 


82. Why ie the term ' Brehmalokeshu’ used in the plural, 
ia the Mundaka (Brihadaranayaka and Kaivalya and 
Taitiriya, and Ohandogya and T. Mahanorayam &c.,? 

For the reason that there are several lokas in the 
Sakti and Siva Tatvas as above. 
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83. Oan this ‘Brahmalokeshu’ be identifed with the 
Heavens of Trünurtiea ? 

No, for the reason, that these heavens of the Gods 
are found iar below in the scale of thc tatvas and they 
are not the Supreme Goal from which there is no return. 
But the Upanishads mentioned speak of the ‘ Bralma- 
lokeshw as not inducing future births. 

“ Brahma lokamabhi Sampadhyate. 

Nagapuparavertate, Nagapunaravartate.” (Chan- 
godya). 

84. Whut is the Sica Tatea? 

See answer to question No. 51. 

85. What ts the Sakti Tatva? 

Gnana Siddhi says, * By .neans of Gnanam (Nada), 
Kriya arose. The form of this is Bindhu.” 

Gnanenatukriyotpannam tatrüpambinduruchyate. 

B0. What is Sadasiva Talva ? 

Guana Siddhi Agama says, 

“ Where Gnana and Kriya are in equal proportion, it 
is Sádahkya form. ‘This tatva is both Sakala end 
Nishkala.” 

Gnanokriyasamavyaptam kartru satükhyarüpakam. 
Sadasivákhyatatvamtu sakala nishkolam bhatvet. 


87. What is Johara tatva ? 

Gnana Siddhi says, “ where Gnana is less and Kriya 
is more, this is Maheshwara Tatva.” 

Gnenanyünam kriyüádhikyam mahesastatva vigroham 

88, What is Suddha Vidya tatva 1 

Chintya-Agama says “ Where Gnana is more and 
Kriya less, this is Vidya tatva. 

K-iy^ssktiyapaharshancha gnanasaktiudbanan tathá, 
Vidyá tatvasya chotnattir gnagorbha bhavat tadá. 

89. What is Asudha Maya? 

Paushkara says “It is Maya that changes every 
thing in the world into its own form. This is eternal, 
one, all pervasive, real, subject of Karma, cause of 
Men's Sameara. from Maya, there are two kinds of 
Srishti, Sthula and Sukshma. 

The Sukshma Srishti comprises the clothing of the 
Atma in Kaladi-tatvas, giving rise to the manisfestation 
of the Higher iutellectual Powers. The Sthula, Srishti 
comprises the visible worlds, and body and senses. 

Mayatyasmajjadvisvam m?yátenasamírita, Nityeká 
vyüpinivastu rüpa kannasraya sivà. —Sádháranicha 
sarvesham sakalüánüám munisvaráh, Máyàyá dvividha 
srushdis sthûla sükshmatmiketyapi. Druk sakti vyan- 
jika sûkshmå sthitû tatvåtmanatmani, stulábhuvana 
rüp»ua sarirátyátmana sthita. 
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90. What are the five tatvas from Maya ? 

Kala, Vidy&. Raga, Kala (Time) and Niyati. 

Kalavidyá cha ragascha kéloniyatirevacha. 
tanitatváni máyeyàni dvijottamáh. 

91. What is Kala? 

Says Paushkara—'' For the manifestation of Intelli- 
gence, it removes the Mala a little. and brightens the 
intelligence. This is Kala tatva;" 

Malan sarvatmanábhitva chaitanya prasaratmanah 

92. What is Time? 

Chintya Agama says: “From the Maya of illimita- 
ble powers. Time arose. This is Past, Present and 
Futue. This matures Mula." 

Anandasakti ripaya mayatah kálasambhovah, Bhu- 
tahhavya  bhavisbyascha tridha — rüpobhavetpunah. 
Mulünámparipakvarttham kálatatvasyn sambhavah. 

93. What is Vidya? 

The .ollowing Text: “ For the enjoyment of Atma, 
the Vidya tatvam arose from Kala. On the man, made 
agent by Kala, is induced intelligent action by means 
of Vidya tatva,” 

Tatovidya kalatatvadabhidbogartthamaétmanah, Kala- 
yükarttru bhitasya bhuddhilaksana karmanah. Alo- 
kane yatkaranam sàvidyá siva sásane. 


94. What is Régam ? 

The text says: “The man whose mind involved in 
desire is further led into desire. This is done by 
Ragatatva." 

Pravruttasya pravrut yarttbamapi ragah pravarttate. 

95, What is Niyati ? 

The authority says: What.impels man to action is 
Niyati.” 

Nyatuscha tatha karma phaleniyamayatyanwh. 

06. What *s Purusha taiva ? 

The following is the text: “He who is clothed in 
the Kaladi Panchuka, and who is united to Avidya- 
and who is ready to enjoy the Prakriti Bhogya is called, 
Purusha.” 

Panchakanchukasumysktah prakrutim bhoktumud- 
ya:ah. Avidyddi samayuktah purushoh varikirthithah. 

97. Where did Prakriti rise- from ? 

The Maya which arose in a gross form from Kai& is 
Mulaprakriti and comprises from earth to Guna. 

Tatcha máyodhhavam yasmát kalutas ethulatám 
gatam. Gunadiskhiti paryantam tatva jatam yato 
bhavet. 


Panchai- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have not been the first to. notice the happy conjunc- 

tion of the Great Sivaratri day and 

The ‘Transvan! War, the Relief of Ladysmith. Anyhow it 

is matter forsincere congratulation that 

the Dr*ish Arms were victorious on this day which will 

hereafter be ever melnorable. And we repeat our Prayers 

to the Most High to bring about the end of the war and 
plague and famine as soon as possible. 


D 
oe 


More than two years ago, we remarked as follows 
and in doing so referred incidentally 
to the Hindu Gains of Learning Bill 
“ It should be apparent to every one, 
how but for our established Courts of Law, Hindu Law in 
the hands of the people would have undergone nany 
changes; and how many shifts and contrivances people have 
recourse to, to keep themselves clear of the presumptions 
‘of our Law Courts, Even the Lagislature is too slow (per- 
heps justly) to move with the times, and we know what 
difficulty the 1Ion'ble Mr. Sankaran Nair had in carrying a 
mere permissive piece of Legislation through the Council. 
And the Hon'ble Mr. Bashyam Ayyangar' tiny Bill is still 
hanging fire.” 

But nobody could reasonably complain of the thing being 
rushed through the Legislature, when in fact it was hang- 
ing for nearly 9 years, and every body whow opinion was 
worth taking had stated his views freely and fully. Of course 
tbere has been difference of views on this quesvion, as there 
will be upon every blessed point on the face of this earth, 
but when the majority had clearly pronounced upon its 
merits, nobody could cavil at the passing of the bill. Ifa 
thing is to be decided by the mere weight of intelligeuce 
and learning alone, the names of few such in favour of 
the Bill, Sir T. Muthusami Iyer, Prof. 2. Hangsnadham 
Mudáliar, Sir 8, Subramanya Iyer, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, 
Sir V. Beshyam Iyengar, and Dewan Bahadur S. Srinivasa- 
ragavechari and Dewan Bahadur R. Regunaths How and 
te Hon’ble Mr. Norton and the Hon'ble C. Vijiaragavachar 
mat alone suffice, 

And it will be simple perversion of sense to even think 
of aeeosing such a galary of learned and trie. men of be- 


“The Hindu Gains 
of Learning Bill,” 
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traying their trust, &c., £c. Almost every newspaper 
sith the single exception of tho Madras Mail, (which 
however originally supported it and never vhose to ex- 
pluin its change of attitude) throughout the whole of 
India uas warmly supported it, and it is strange that 
a few people (in describing whom our able contempo- 
rary, the Indian Social Reformer does not mince his 
words) should think of starting an agitation too late in thé 
day. Any amount of Paper discussion cannot but be sli 

shod and desultory, and one had ‘better go through the 
opinions already collected by the Government, and the re- 
port of the speeches which were delivered at tue-Council 
when the bill was finally passec, before he ventures to pour 
out his empty vapourings. Perhaps there would not be so 
much agitation, if the bill was really harmful instead of 
being beneficial, and if did not so much tend to the amelio- 
ration of our social conditious in the path of reform and 


progrese. 


€ 
*. € 
We cull the following paras from the letter to the 
President of the Bombay Corporation 
from the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Candy» 
L.C.S., Chairman, Provisiongl Commit- 
tee, for Post Graduate Education. 


Encourngement of 
Learning. 


* The advautages especially eccruing to the Mysore State 
from the location of the University in Bangalore are great. 
Not only would a richly endowed University come into 
Bangalore at once, bnt the perpetual flow of future bene- 
factions to Bangalore would benefit the State. The pre- 
sence of a University of Research would give a great im- 
pulse not only to the existing educational institutions, but 
also to future chemical and other technical industries in the 
province. Bangaiore would become the greatest centre in 
Indis of Scientific thought and research and a place of pil- 
grimage to all lovers of science and learning. It would 
become the home of learned congresses of scientists and 
publishing centre of original contributions to scientific 
knowledge. 


“To secure these advantages special inducements have 
to be given, Itis no new thing in Europe and America 
that great sacrifices are made by small State or cities to 
Becure the advantages of having a University in their midst. 
In Wales several cities have co.apeted for the honour of 
Þaviug the University The Londor County Council is 
expected to give £10,000 a year to the Teaching University 
of London. The several City Companies are also expected 
to give liberal grants. Manchester, Liverpool, and Bristol 
support their Un:versity Colleges, The Liverpool Corpora- 
tion in 1882 obtained from Parliament powers to raise thirty 
thousand pounds for the Colleze buildings. The Nottingham 
Corporation has given £70,000, Sheffield 22,000, and Cardiff 
£10,000 for their respective College buildings ; and, more- 
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over, they give annual grants that of Sheffield amounting 
to as much as £7,000 towards a Budget of £15,000. The 
Edinburgh University was originally started by ihe Town 
Corporation. Zurich made henvy sacrifices to get the l'ede- 
ral Polytechnic in its midst. The Bund permitte ! its loca- 
tion in that City only if the City provided a worthy habit- 
ation. ‘The amount of local contribution may be inferred 
from the fact that the Physical Institute of Dr, Weber 
alone had cost over £70,000. The Swiss Universities nre 
4]; maintained by the Cantons. some of which, like Basel 
and Gereva, nre mere small cities, and yet do everything to 
make their University attractive to students from all parts of 
the world.  Born«s alone in recent years has spent about 
ten million francs on. reconstructing Institutes and Labo- 
ratories, The Municipality of Paris maintaitis institutions 
like the Ecole de Physique et Chimie, and it appears to have 
endowed more than one chair at the Sorbonne. The Ville 
ae Lyons contributes annually a moiety of the extraordinary 
budget of the University, establishes business and makes 
grants for apparatus besides defraving two-thirds of the 
eost of buildings which has already exceeded half a crore in 
Indian money, Brussels and Amsterdam maintain Universities 
towards which they respectfully contribute annually £5,000, 
and £14,030, the total cost being £15,000 and £30,000, 
In America several of the States, like Michigan, maintain 
their owr Universities, and though the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts were originally designed to be 
maintained out of the Congressional grants of lands and 
eash annual contributions, yet the individual States in the 
aggregate add every year £80,000 to the £140,000 spent by 
the Congress," j 

If such encouragement and inducements are essential in 
regard to the Language and Literature of modern Europe, 
wit. what face can it be eaid that the Vernacular Langusges 
should progress and 5e maintained by thc purely ‘ learning 
for learning sake’ spirit. 


* 
+e. 


We elsewhere roproduce the excellent speech of the pre- 
sent gifted Viceroy cf India, delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No doubt the Gov- 
ernment is to be thanked for the little they have done till 
now and we will be all owing an unfailing debt of gratitude 
to Lord Curzon if he will carry out his own promptings of 
the true spirit of Art, during his stay in India. 


The movements of 
india. 


a 

ee 
Professor Ladd brought his long series of lectures to 
a close last month, and his lectures 
marked a clear advunce on ‘hose of 
Dr, Burr. ws and Prof. Fairbairn. Those 
latter however learned were sectarians and the narrowness 
of sectarian spirit was clearly marked in their lectures, 


Professor Ladd and 
his lectares. 
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Prof. Ladd was so far free from this limitation of spirit 
and though he spoke as a Christian, it was about views of 
Godand man which any reasonable man can receive and consi- 
&erin perfect calinness of spirit and reason. We hope to 
present a full review of the subject handled by our able 
Professor at such vast length erelong, and in the meanwhile 
we'offer him our warmest thanks for his having taken the 
trouble to come over to this country on 4 purely philan- 
thropic mission. 


SRI PARVATAM. 


**(h Yes, when l reach the Alps’, he hath said to 
me,'lalways pray. He would betake’ himself to some 
quiet corner, among that grand scenery, and fallon his 
knees. He was praising God in the work of His citation, 
the Alps, and bowed in simple praise o£ it." 

This is what is reported of the saintly Ruskin, and the 
noble f «ling given expression to above, clearly explains 
the wide spread system of worship obtaining among the 
Hindus. We refer of course to the system of setting up 
places of worship to the Most High on the highest mount- 
ain Peaks and most magnificent hills, And the more 
inaceassible and difficult of reach these hills are, the mora 
sacred do they become in the eyes of the people. And 
there can be no possible doubt that some of these pil- 
grimages call forth no small amount of endurance and toil 
and patienc>, and expense, which the people will never 
show, unless they were animated by an equal amount of 
fervid piety. And there can be no doubt whatever also 
about the elevating influence of Nature in her grandest and 
magnificent aspects. The sense of elevation and freedom, 
purity and beauty, awe and reverence, one feels when 
one -eaches one of these mountains tops must be felt and 
not told, and yet writers have holden forth about the 
marvels of a sunset or sundawn on Mount Blanc 
oron the Hinalayas, and one cannot but ery out at such 
sights fro: his heart of hearts. 

er 800 elr Opr riCa * 
FA dip puter ywa een 
urg3u, usat sr Qwest Doy c 
u€ 5.48 "ga ore Zum 
$$£260— 
«9 gorsexe nl Sem (est p." 

In fact the Siva Linga is nothing but the hill top in its 
origin, and the custom of worshipping God on mountain 
tops was current among the Jews and Romans. And to 


* A friend of ours mentioned to us how the picte-e at Tiru- 
vannamalai. with the setting .^", and the flaming bill t-p, *nd 
myriad lights, called to him at once these lines, Yogis have a 
different explanation of the triple light. 
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Moses, God appeared 2: fire and light on mountain tops, 
accompanied with thunder and clouds and lightning, the 
true picture of. Siva, as Giríca and Kaparmiin. And the 
highest peaks in India had from the beginning been dedicat- 
ed to the worship of Siva and Parvati, on Himavat on 
the Vindhya, on the Western Ghats, on the Central 
Ranges, on the Eastern Ghats and on Main&la, &c. Of 
these, the most sscred, of course, is Kailaca, and when we 
find that even 3t. Appar did not succeed in finding this 
Mountain Abode on earth. we will be correct in stating that 
this Mount Kailaca does not represent any material plane, 
but certainly means the Highest Summit of Man’s spiritual 
moral and intellectual elevation, reaching which, after leav- 
ing his sense of his own greatness ( Abankara), he will surely 
unite in that Abode of Eternal Peace and Beauty and Bliss. 
But mortals identify tdus Supreme Abode with this’ and 
that Mountain Peak in particular, with Mainaka in Ceylon, 
with tne Rock at Trichy, with the Hill of Kalahasti, with 
Sri Parvatam, with Himavat, &., and there is a purpose in 
view. Man cannot reach up to the Highest Ideal all at 
once, Ife must climb and be made to understand y slow 
degrees, mark each as the highest and then. ascend higher, 
and higher, uot condemning what he had already reached 
but always looking up higher and higher, until he »nay have 
reached the highest of these hills, 


Of these hill-shrines, none is more sacred than the hill 
called Sri Saila and Sri Parvata, Sri Mallikarjuna, and 
Mahanandi, &c. Its importance may be guessed from its 
appellation itself '* Parvata” “ The Mountain." Itis so 
called by its pre-eminence, whereas all other hills are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar names. And for one thing, this 
hill is much more difficult of approach and presents a much 
grander scenery than those below in the south. And the 
people and princes of ages gona by, have expended their 
wealth and labour in building and beautifying thi. Holy 
Shrine, though their degenerate deseendants simply sit «ith 
folded hands and see the disintegration of this noble 
edifice. 


To southerners generally, a temple is sacred, if it had 
been visited by the Saiva Saints or Alvars; and Sri Sailam 
has been visited by all the three Saint« Appar, Sumbhandar 
and Sandarar, and their separate Hymns appear in the 
Devara Collections; and the place is culled Sri Paruppatam, 
Tamil rendering of Sri Parvatam, arl the hill is loeally 
known by this nsme more than by the name of Sri Sailam 
or Mallikarjunam. 


Now to describe briefly our journey to the place. From 
Madras, we reach Nandyal, by the M. R. and 8. M. R. lines, 
and from Nandyal, we go by cart to Atmakur, a distance 
of 28 miles. The road is wretchedly bad for the greater 
part, and does not reflect much credit on the Board in 
charge of it. 1n fact, cart men avoided the High Koad for 


nearly 10 miles and preferied to go by the country 8, 
Atmakur is a small town ‘and is tho seat of the Deputy 
Z'shsildar and Police Inspector andan L.F. B ospital. 
From here to the foot of the Hill (Nagalati) i is a distance 
of 12 miles. This road, .oo, except for a few miles, is of the 
worst description. The situation of Nagaluti is very 
plessant surrounded by shady groves, in which theresis a 
nice and cool spring, the water flowing into a small tub 
from the moath cfa bull. There is here a small Temple 
dedicated to Siva and Verabadraswami. From Nagalyti 
we commence the ascent, and it is a steep one for over 2 or 
3 niles. The chief difficulty of the ascent is due 
to the flight of steps that have been constructed over this 
distance, After we haye gone up two or three hills, the 
road is not bad and it is slightly up and down and as we 
reach Peddacheruvu, we gét into a big plateau, a valley 
surrounded on all sides by the hills, Peddacheruvu is our 
halt for the day and its distance is reported to be about 16 
miles. There is a fine tank here and it is edged with tall 
growing bamboos, which gives ita most picturesque appear- 
ance, In the tank itself beautiful white lotuses and 
water lilies and tall cuseus grasses grow, and the water 
actually tastes sweet with the smell of the cuscus grass. 
Early next morning we resumed our journey, and after some 
distance, the way was rough but not difficult, having to go 
over several small hills; and nearing Beemani Kollum, we 
descend into a deep ravine which cuts off Sh Parvata 
proper from the surrounding hills. And both the descent 
into this ravine and the ascent from it are both difficult, 
but not so bad as it was reported to be. The view from 
above into the ravine, and far below is very grand, The 
ravine cuts through these rocks to a considerable depth, and 
the cut sides look more like fort walls, ao steep and straight 
and brown they are. The bed of the Ravine is one alaty 
bed, there are no loose stones or sand. From the bc*tou: of 
the Bavine at thi- spot, called bhimari Kollum, commences 
the ascent of Sri Parvata or Mount Kailas; and as we go 
up, Vista after Vista of hills anc ranges of hills present 
themselves before us, the distant peaks and the line of 
trees on them become sibhoutted like our Temple Vimanas 

andthe row of Kalasams on them. One view specially 

seemed a remarkable likeness of the Siva-Linga, with the 

pedestal. It stood between two ravines, the highest Peak 

and another small one forming Siva and Parvati, and the 

Pedestal was a table like rock in front. Our artist has 

taken a view of this becutiful picture aud has named it Siva- 

Parvati, and it is not unlikely that similar views had given 

rise to the symbol of the Siva Linga itself. We ascerd 

bizher and higher, and our toil and trouble seems to burden 

us, till at last we have reached the Top, where is situated 

what is aptly called the Kailasa Vakkili, the “gate to 

Heaven" Asthe wearied «.raveller feels the refreshing 

breezé, under the cool shade of this tower, the feeling of 
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rest and pleasure one ‘ieels is sanply thrilling. Indeed, in 
tbis world, at least half the pleasure we feel will be lost 
to us if it is not that in seeking and securing this, it entai; 
any smount of pain and trouble. From the gate of Kailas, 
we travel over more or less leve! ground slightly falling, 
till we reach the Temple, o£ which we catch a glimpse from 
some distance and which is situated in a dip of Mount 
Kailas. Mount Kailas is surrounded on all sides by deep 
ravines, and by the Kistna, so that on any side, it is steep 
and inaccessible, the ravine at Bhimani Kollum joining 
the Kistna below. Its situation is also central, and any way 
you have to go 30 or 40 miles to reach the low country. 

The emple proper is surrounded by castellated walls, 
longest sides being 1500 feet each, and the shortest being 
nearly 1000 feet each and the height is 21 feet and 
thickness 4 feet. Nearly the whole outer face of these 
walls (fancy such a dimension of 5000 x 21 feet) is fully 
sculptured with the figures of animals and men. and Gods. 
There are hunting pictures of all kinds, there are horses 
and elephants in every pose, Puranic representations of 
episodes, Rishis doing tapas in all kinds of postures ; 
and there are animals and reptiles in every grotesque form, 
athletes, wrestling with each other, &e,* These pictures 
show that the race of men who cut. them were a warlike 
and manly race. There are three towers, one of which is 
the highest, and will compare favourably with the highest 
in Southern India, 

Passing within, the whole space is intersected into 3 
squares, one below the other and the sides are filled with 
innumerable mantapams and shrines, the shrines mostly 
without any images and in the worst of repairs. There 
are large number of wells with small towers or domes 
above, the only source of supply to all the pilgrims who 
resort to the place. Some one or two of the tanks were 
altogetuer dry and filled up more or less. 

The central shrine is that of Mallikesuwara and is the 
most costly structure. ‘The principal Vimanam is covered 
from top to bottom with plated gold, unlike any other 
Temple in Southern Indis, and all the images of Nandis and 
Dakshanamurti placed over the terrace in the mantapam 
fronting the Vimana are also similarly covered with gold, 
It is reported that 3f old these images contained inside un- 
told wealth, und the Rohillas who once plundered the whole 
Tempie have left their marks in the mutilated condition of 
most of these images. The style of the principal structures 
is quite-dissimilar to those in Southein India, the Chola and 
Pandyan stytes, but there is remarkable resemblance between 
these and the shore temnle at Mahamalaipuram (corrupt- 
ed into Mahabalipuram) and the traditions in connection 
^ There is one picture in which two men hold each other by thcir 
legs, stretched at fall length, and withal making a regular ball. 


We have witnessed many nn Indian and European circus perfor- 
mance, but never saw any euch pose, before. 


with the latter Temple show that phieste from Sri Sailum 
were brought to the Mahamalaipuram Pagoda, which in 
itself proves the great antiquity of Sri Sailam Temple. The 
structure is clearly Chalukyan, and the Conjeevaram Pagodas 
and the seven Pagodas were also constructed by the Rulers 
of the Chalukyan Dynasty when they held. sway over those 
parts. The rock cut Temple at Ellora, also called Mount 
Kailasa, was also their work, and it speaks volumes for the 
great religious zeal and piety of these noble sovereigns 
who adorned this ancient line of Kings, and*yet to-day the 
student of South Indian History knows hardly any thing 
about them. 

The Temple of Sri Parvati is a very sinall one at present, 
but it is reported that the original image was stolen or mu- 
tilated and its place has also been changed. The Principal 
Amman Shrine is occupied by a Goddess called Brahinaramba, 
in whose name a big feast is held in the month of Chaitra 
when bloody sacritices are also offered. ‘This is clearly an 
image of Kali, and this shrine stands apart and is shut up 
after sometime in the night, even when other shrines are 
open. Evidently the image was set up sometime after the 
Temple came into the hands of the Pushpagiri Mutt. Per- 
haps the image which was outside the Temple was set up in 
the place of Sri Parvati when the image of the latter was 
lost. Anyhow the worship of this Brahmaramba is not to be 
be confounded with the principal worship of the shrine 
itself, 

The Temple tree is a fig tree, and it must bea very 
encient une. lt towers far above the tallest tower, and at 
its base, it measures more than 55 feet, Under its shade are 
seated Sanyasins and Yogis, and a good picture of this was 
photographed by our artists. The tree on the right hand 
side of the principal picture is the fig tree we have men- 
tioned above, Such an old tree we have never seen any- 
where. else. 


There is one liberty allowed in this Temple and other 
Temples in this District, namely the right uf free worship 
allowed to every caste Hindu, a right which we dare say 
were obtaining at one time everywhere in the South, as 
they are still to-day in the north. And we had the satis- 
faction of worshipping God with our own hands and at 
our own leisure and our abhisheka and archana were per- 
formed with the accompaniment of Devara and Tiruvachaka 
Hymns, One has racessarily to attain to that calm and 
resigned and reverent attitude of mind and body, forget- 
ting all self, which is necessary in a worship of this kind, 
before one can expect to feel any soul elevation. 


A visit to the Kistna which cuts through the Nalla 
Malais at this point and a bath in it are held very 
sacred ; and this is a pretty stiff job. It is one steep journey, 
down anddown you go, till at the ve. bottom lies the 
perfectly blue and placid waters of Patala Ganga or Nil- 
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‘Ganga. The scene he.eaboute can only be matched by the 
Nerbudda at the marble rocks, Our artist has taken 2 or 
3 views of tLe bathing ghat and the winding river. The 
distance between Peddacheru and Mount Kailas is about 
15 miles and from Mount Kailas to Patala Ganga (Kistna) 
is about 5 miles 


For the greater part, the hills are covered with bamboos 
.and various valuable forest trees, but at the timo we went, 
owing to the draught and other causes the trees were more 
-or less bare and the bamboos presented a withered appearance, 
The forest produce are all enjoyed by the Chenchus, the 
native inbabitants of these jungles and hills, On the 
route to Sri Railam, these Chenthus occupy three settle 
ments, called Gidems, one near Nagaluti, one near Pedda- 
cheruvu, one near Sri Sailam. They levy from the pilgrims 
-a kind of poll tax at these different points, at one anna 
per head ; and this is said to be in consideration of their 
protecting the property and person of the pilgrims in these 
wild regions, and the Police Inspector himself told us 
that they are so far remarkable for their honesty. These* 
hill men do not differ inuch from other natives of the low 
country, but they almost are naked except in the piece 
cloth (langoti) which they wear. One big cloth besides they 
wear with which they cover their upper part of the body 
or lay it loselv over their shoulders, They have a peculiar 
way of tying their hair, in the style known as Kondai Mudi- 
chu, and which kind of dressing may be also perceived in 
some of the ancient Sculptures in Madura and elsewhere, 
By no means arc these savages or aborigines, but they must 
certainly have belonged to a very ancient and civilized race, 
bui froin the circumstance of having been confined to a 
residence in these hills, had gradually degenerated more or 
less. The females are better dressed and they could not be 
very much distinguished from the people of the plains. As 
Tesidents of Kurinji, the marriage which usually ob‘ains is 
‘what may be called the Gandarva form. As a Chenchu 
put it, boys and girls roam about and get acquainted with 
ach other, rnd ehoose for themselves, and after a time, the 

marriage is published by the inviting and feeding of a few 
guests; just in the same way as we read of in Kurinjipattu. 
‘Of course the environments favour them so much, and the 
people are so few, and the liberty of movement is so great, 
that you'eannot but expect such kind of marriages in such 
acommu:ity, Of course our ports and lawyers put it as 
though such and such a kind of marriage is required for 
‘such & kind of land (7hinat $t) aud cur friend Mr. T. 
Versbadra Mudaliar wonders why our poets should of neces- 
sity people ‘15s.’ with prostitutes and dancing girls. 
Of course there is no necessity, but as in their view 
‘waa (Marutham) tbe land covered with paddy fields 
represented the seat of wealth and luxury, civilized ac- 
tivity, and prostitution clearly follows in their wake, the 
poets always lay down ass law that whenever ‘civilized 


towns’ are spoken of, prostitution should also be maintained. 
In a sense this rule appears rigid, bat ample scope is given 
when they usually speak of * & &erowesd.’ 


An account of the trip cannot be complete without a special 
descript’ ən of the famous spring and Temple at Mahanadi ; 
and usually all pilgrims to Sri Sailam pass through Maba- 
nadi on their return, It is about 9 miles from Nandyal 
and the Temple is situated at the foot of the same range. 
Our artist has also photographed the beautiful Temple with 
the whole Tank. The chief interest lies in tho Tank, which 
isa perennial spring, and there are two big outlets which 
carry off with great force the ever bubbling water. The 
water is slightly tepid, and it is of remarkable purity and 
clearness. Light is refracted asin a perfect crystal, and 
you could see all the colours of the rainbow on the bottom 
of the tank. The depth is about 5 feet all round, and once 
you get into it, you are reluctant to get out of it. You 
can see a pin at the bottom clearly and however you may 
dirty the water, it becomes clear inno time. There is not a 
speck of cirt in the water or at the bottom, and any 
leaves or other matter that may fall into it are all lifted up 
an? carried out. Visitors marvel generally failing to 
account for the clearness and pellucid character of the 
water, but if one places his eye in level with the surface 
of the water, he would easily perceive that all over the 
tank, there are streaks rising above the water, a« in a tumb- 
ler of soda water, and this cannot bə anything else than 
compressed air arising out with the water. B'gger bubbles 
ean also be perceived here and there. The force of the 
spring and this compressed air both combine together to 
lift up all dirs and rubbish, and they are carried outside. 
by means of the flowing outlets. "The waters running from 
this spring serve to keep hundreds of acres under perma- 
nent cultivation and here in fact may be seen an instance 
of what our poets are fond of delineating, the com- 
mingling of forest and hill and country scenery, of 
what is called Strouse, of Kurinjt, and Mullai and 
Marutham all in one place, and the scenery abont 
this place is accordingly very enchanting. We wish 
our Magazine conld reproduce the beautiful views taken 
by our artist; bat this is clearly impossible. But our 
artist who has advertised his viewe in ‘our pages elsewhere 
has been good enough to consent to sell to bona fide sub- 
seribers of this journal at half the advertised rates, These 
wili make splendid pictures, and decorations for halle and 
study-rooms, instead of the prints of rubbish which we see 
are usually found. 


A pilgrim. 
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* There is some soul of goodness in things «vil, 
Would men observing!y disti] it out." 
Shakespeare, Henry V. Act 4, Scene .. 

Eyil! What it is? It has been the task of every 
religion in the world to find a solution for it. As 
sfch it is a vast problem. For ages, man has attempt- 
ed to solve it and yet to-day can any of us say that 
it ‘has been ‘finally determined? Consider any of the 
three planes on which human activities have play, 
the material, the moral, and the mental, and could any 
single fact thereon be selected and pronounced as 
positively and absolutely evil? No. Any fact which the 
world usually puts down as evil will be found to be not 
absolutely so, but as in relation or in difference from what 
it calls ‘good’, ‘Evil’ then is a relative term. Nor is there 
absolute ‘ good’ in this world. What relative evil there is, if 
resolved into its ultimate significance, will be found to ebe 
paving the way to good. What is known as pain for 
example, is considered evil, and what individuals take for 
pleasure (as it may appear to themselves) is considereu as 
good, But really, when radically examined, they are not 
as supposed for the time being ; for in pain, pleasure may be 
detected, and in pleasure pain is enciente, 

A poet says:— 
* Thy pleasure isthe promise of thy pain. 

She (misfortune) makes a scourge of past prosperity.” 

2. Whatever then be the human standard of evil, 
it has ite existence but itis relative. When had this an 
origin ? many people question. The Christians for example 
give itan origiu. When Eve tempted Adam, and Adam 
disoLeyed God, they say that evil began. But it is a philo- 
sophical necessity that ez nihil nihil fit? Theu Eve must 
have been tempted by the Serpent, aad the Serpent, 
by whom?  Thbisis infinite regress. Hence no origin, 
Scientists who are deft in handling questions of conserva- 
tion of energy and transmutation of forces will sooner 
admit Aryan Philosophy stepping forward with its scheme 
of Karma, and declare that nothing bas un origin. And there- 
fore Evil has none. The Karma-doctrineis the basis of Eastern 
Philosophy on which hinges the question of the socalled origin 
of evil. Karma then, or those acts of an evil type, say, which 
produce effects unpleasant, being thus the eternally 
receding chain of causes, there is notLing of an origin foi 
‘evil’. An interminable chain, the links of which indicate 
the individualized groups ^f several karmas, is Karma, Evil 
then according to the Aryas did not have any commenc.- 
ment asit had for Christians, in the days of the patri- 
archa] Adam. Karma or acts connect a subject with an 
object ; and these are, respectively, spirit and matter, the 
two eternal bases for all Indian Philosophers. Karma is 


the product of the union of these two Prinviples called 
Purusha and Prakriti. Puré spirit, with its inherently 
characteristic knowledge and bliss, * isin union with matter, 
and Karma is manifested on the gross plane; and on this 
plane of oppusites arises the inguiry as to what is ‘evil’. 
This being so, emancipation or disjunction of spirit from 
matter is the death-knell to what is known as evil. That 
indicates the future spiritial estate to which we are all heirs, 
a state which our Saints, viz., Alvars, and Acharyas tell us 
is one of fearless security, imperturbable serenicy and infinite 
blessedness, 


3. The notion of evil largely depends on what view is 
taken of thè world per se, und in its contrast with the spirit- 
state. In the world itself, there are two waya of viewing 
things, beahtifully expressed by a Mahomedan Saint, 
Jelaludin, in his work ‘Mesnevi’. (Jelaludin who is the 
founder of what is called the Order of the Dancing Dervish- 
es or of the eestatic Bhakti-school). 

* If thou examine things with hell-fire in thy heart, 

“ How canst thou see the good from bad apart ; 

Seek by degrees to drown that fire in Heavenly Light, 

* So shalt thou, sinner! soon thy weakness change for 
might." 

Pillai Lokacharyar, a celibate Saint who flourished 800 
years ago in Srirangam, proves in bis great work, Sri Vachana 
Bhushana,* that the evil that we see is in ourselves, To 
rise to this high platform of viewing things generally re- 
quires many years of spiritual training indeed. A parallel 
passage occurs in Srimat Bhagavat 11th Skandha, viz., 
** gunadosha-drisir-doxha (h)" &c. 

4. To matter is attributed what the world calls evil; 
or as it is called “ pra£riti-awsargaja" in Sanskrit, Prakriti 
is matter as said above, and it is said to have three disposi- 
tions, called Satva, Hajas and Tamas, inferred from the 
karmas or acts of men. Whichever of these humours pre- 
dominates in man's nature impelled by the complicate law 
of karma, present and past, that is severally distinguished 
as good, mixed ur evil, These interact with the soul in 
presenting to its view either clear or blurred images of objects 
pleasurable orpainful. The eternal whirl of matterin conjunc- 
tion with the soul, you might imagine to be that of a wheel, 
with three spokes representing the three qualities of matter 
above-named, acting as the centripetal impulses of san'sára, 
but from which, the spirit, when the time arrives, may be 
imagined to fly off in 4 tangential line drawn by a centrifugal 
force inherent in the spirit, Till then, the relative cons- 
ciousnesses of good ! and evil persists according as the 
humours are uppermost, and the soul inclines for the time 
being, to one or either of them. 

* Jnana and gnanda. 
He bath an evil mind who of hia virtue thinks. 
*“naCgeas (y em Qu ex py &e»sss D ev" 
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5. I would now attempt to ‘show that even while revol- 
ving in this wheel, our views can still somewhat widen to 
a better comprehension of the meaning of evil, and its 
salutary effect on life. Evil is in our own hearts, Sages 
say, Many other grent thinkers of the modern times also 
state such an opinion. They say, ‘detect it in your own 
will! According to Johnson, ‘the depravation of human 
will was followed by a disorder of the harmony of nature; 
aud by that, Providence which often places antidotes in the 
meighbourhooB of poisons, vice was checked by misery lest 
it should awell to universal and unlimited dominion. We 
can discover that where there is universal „innocence, there 
will probably þe universal happiness ; for, why should afflic- 
tions be permitted to infest beings who are not in danger 
of corruptions from blessings and where there ñ no use of 
terror nor cause for punishment. But in a world like ours, 
where our senses assault us, our hearts betray us, we should 
pass on from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if 
misery did not stand in our way and our own pains admonish 
us of our folly, Almost all the moral good which is left 
among us is the apparent effect of physical Evi.” Johnson 
further tells us: 


‘Goodness is divided by the Divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness, Sobriety or temperance is 
nothing but the forbearance of pleasure, and if pleasure was 
not followed by pain, who would forbear it? Highteou-- 
ness consists of justice and charity; we are incited to the 
belief of misery by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the sufferer; that we are in danger ef the same 
distress aid may sometimes implore the same assistance. 
The Other Life is the future, and the Supreme Being is in- 
visible. None would bave reeourse to an Invisible Power 
but thet all their objeets had deluded their hopes. Reason 
bas no authority over us but by its power to warn us against 
evil.’ Again he tells us: 


* That misery does not make all men virtuous, experience 
too clearly informs us : but it is no less certain that of what 
virtue there is, misery produces by far the greater part. 
Physical evil may therefore be endured with patience since it 
is the cause of moral good, and patience is itself one virtue 
by which we are prepared for that in which evil shall be no 
more, The unequal distribution of good and evil, the suffe- 
rings of virtue and the enjoyments of vice had long busied 
and perplexed the understanding. It cannot be discovered 
why a Being, tu whom all things are possible, should leave 
moral agents exposed to accidental happ:ness and misery ; 
why a child often languishes under diseases whicn are derived 
from a parent, and a parent suffers yet keener anguish by 
the rebellious ingratitude of a child; why the tenderest 
affection is often abused by the neglect of indifference or 
the insults of brutality, and why vice has external advantages 
put into her power while virtue is compelled to renounce. 


These phenomena are ccnsidered as blemishes upon the 
moral system, Here is all confusion and deformity. Goop 
and Bv1L seem to be distributed by design, not by chance. 
Religion is not founded on Reason alone, but Faith. Here 
all is order, harmony ai.d beauty. Vice itself is »nly a deep 
shadow that gives strength and elegance to other figures 
in the moral picture. Happiness does indeed in some degree 
depend upon externals, but even erternal advantages are 
the appendages of virtue.” 


6. Why is good and evil designedly distributed, not 
realised? Because the confined view bounded on either 
side of our one life with birth and death, introduces the 
difficulty of not being able to see the working of justice. 
There are always two sides to a picture, The events of 
one life, if judged by themselves,—positing that there are 
no pre-existences or post-existences—, baffle both the 
Christians and the Materialists to grasp the meaning of 
‘evil’, Not so with the Aryas, who posita continuous 
stream of life till eternity, which thus affords a large view 
by which no cause can exist for sorrowing over auy aimple 
event; a view by which things must appear as relatively 
good or bad, a view also recognizing the conflicting standards 
by which society judges men and events, What then is 
that justice that justifies the relative evil, it may be asked ? 
The justice is that it is a providential means to a benevolent 
end. The difficulty of the apparent conflict of the contra- 
ries, as evidencing discord in the place of harmony, vaniahes 
in the recognition of the great Kosmic Lew which manifests 
itself as variety from unity, This is a necessary condition 
of manifestation. This Law works in cycles, and it is no 
other than that of the Sanskrit Philosophers, called the 
btja-vrikeha-ny&ya, (or the law of seed and its tree). From 
a homogeneous substance proceeds heterogeneity, —the tree 
from the seed for example: and this heterogeneity by the 
same Law cf cycles, returns again into the seed. Unless 
manifestation mcant this exhibition o; variety, there would 
be no wanifestation as we find this world to be. The not 
seeing discord however in the world-working consists in 
looking upon all manifestation as a barmonious whole, a 
veriety in unity. If one were able to review past lives, and 
find reasons therein for his present sufferings, what goes by 
the designation of Evi would find a fa- different meaning 
than if things and events were considered evil per se, i.e., as 
disjointed from one another of the connected series af lives, 
Its only under such an expanded view can the conception 
of an origin of EYIL,— -uch a conception involving the invest- 
ing Providence with a capricious will—sppear impoesible. 
It would be difficult for Christians to convert Hindu minds 
which are hereditarily saturated with the far-reaching 
conceptions of tne ever-working karma, its working in eyclie 
periods, affording a very much more scientific explanation of 
evil than having to impute it to an arbitrary will, having 
an origin. 
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7. [must not be unflerstood *as advocating ‘karma’ as 
the all-sufficient explanation for all the riddles of life. That 
would again be Byddhistic. ln addition to Karma we re- 
quire an Intelligent Governor, to keep account of karma as 
karma perse is inert and insentient, But as my subject is 
svi, | must drop the discussion 5f this doctrine which 
separates the Vedantists from the Buddhists. 


ALKONDAVILLI G. 
————— 


KAMPANOLOGY I. 


l. &,»e-—''to'come up to," as in SLÓ e ppd Jy 
ter eu) y ec&scentethough they have come to the 
water's edge yet they see no way to reach the water 
(Pala Kadimana 2). 

2. ugse=“to remain," “to enter upon, as in 
use. (PAla-Nagara 98) ; Ose g yisrtt—went and 
remained (Tiruavatara 207}; 4496€ =“ the house in 
which you remain permanently” (The Kural). 


3. The participle in 4 occurs more than a hundred 
times in the Ramayanam. In every instance it implies 
an act that is past or concomitant, but never a purpose, 


4. @pfpgse=“to end,” both trans. and intrans, 
And qj» —that it may finish, and az 5re--even to 
finisbing it.» 

These remarka will enable us to find out what 
Kampan means by his. 


ge»Gu» pwr ur pI S pco 
yashpa SGY yids 
posp garwppCps ohp à 
aAKQan 005 Doro 4an2u. 27v, 


It means as follows :— 

As the (proverbial) cat approached the sea of milk 
and remained (there) greedily licking it in order to 
exhaust’ it, ŝo I have greedily come to (the task of) 
reciting Raman's history (with the intention of exhaust- 
ing the subject), 

As getup is a wg BUS x by its position, (that 
is, squinting construction) it is tcken up in both th» 
members of the sentence. 

6. The words for gpa are introduced into the 
second member of the sentence in order to balance it 
with the first. 


Such, I humbly believe, to be the true explanation 
of the stanza. And I earnestly trust that kampan will 


no longer be accused of solecism in the use of the pu 
participle, or that this supposed solecism adduced as a 
proof of his being a modern author. 


7. Iknow of no author, ancient or modern, who 
uses the pu participle to express a purpose. Of course, I 
take no account of the Silapptikaram or Mr. Sundram- 
pillui. Mr. Sundrampillai, however, it must be said 
to his credit, expressed in a private letter to me his 
intention to correct his Manonmaniam in this respect 
in the second edition of that work, which he said he 
was about to bring out. Asto the age of the Nilap- 
patikaram its genuineness and authenticity, there re- 
mains a great deal to be said. 


KAMPANOLOGY II. 
1. Under the word (9245, Winslow quotes the 


phrase Go u^(e Qs oes and translates it * as those 


who cull the plucked betel nuts" (sy 9» never means 
“to cull” in the mere cense of selecting. It means “ to 
break": an act which may be done by first making a 
selection of what you want to break. The root is e 
"to lessen" from which proceed the other meanings 
" break," “ beat" “gather,” &c. In the following 
passage it certainly means to select and break, S 


eb Gug£ GOnCsre veer 
(£e S98 xr (Sip cie soe aer. (ati A. smpe h 
Bowes 141). 
It also means to husk paddy as in. 


Qarar 42 ern Oe fpi O s b peso Ou 
var emu sare. ein (se 4. 42) 


lt sumetimes stands for 64 s (pierce, for the sake 
of rhyme. 


2. On referring to the word cag, I find Winslow 
marks it 8s a Sanscrit word and assigns to it the mean- 
ings; (1) syrup, 12) sugar, (3) portion, (1) a lunar 
mansion, (5; arm, (6) groom, (7) arecanut, and (8) alms. 


Of these 8 mearings, the 5th is the same as the S. 
b&ha, an arm. (Wias. 3rd Ed. p. 625). The 8rd, 4th, 
6th and 8th are derived from that of the S. bhaga, 
a part (ib. p. 636). The Ist and the 2nd are pernape 
derived from the S. päka, cooking ib, p. 989). I am un- 
able to discover the 7th meaning, viz., arecanut, in the 
Sanserit Dictionary. But I trust some of the readers of 
this article who are conversant with Sanscrit will be 
good enough to explain it. 
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w7@, though of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
treacle, can mean eo, only by a figure of speech deriv- 
ed from the sense of "cooking." And it may have 
come to mean “ arecanut." by a further figure. Or is it 
a contraction of uré@? If so whence do we get 
u3éág itself? It looks as if it has been derived from 
the Singhalese yes, which, by its very form, appears 
to be older than püga, the root of which is given as. 
pû to cleanse (ib. p. 966). Compare ee and eeg 
(940, aud GarO. cams and gma. pah andl asrah, 
pepe and ana and the like. 


3. Ido nct remember if [ have seen ura used for 
arecanut. And I suspect it does not mean so in, 


($55 (59s lr sa eu ó 
eer seq n agam su: 

idars anti o si ip Sp 
ADDI L 9 s Swaps aC (ure. ani. 29.) 


Especially as it stands between 604 and Qari igo, 


4. The act of Qs: 4,& takes place after paddy or 
rice has been subjected to @2* or £275», in order to 
eject the e8 (chaff) or sa$9 (bran) and to retain the 
more valuable part. Hence it means separation for 
retention or rejection. 

In Oar Psgerign (use, esa 55) it stands for rejec- 
tion. In G7 9i57, gaan, 14, we have the word 
standing for (l) retaining (the order of march', (2: 
acquiring sorrows, (3) ejecting, and (1) bringing out. 

In groecde gop. 16, it means (1) to separate 
(gold and pearls from other things) in the let and 2nd 
lines, and (2) to spread (i.e., beauty o: harmony) in 
the third line. 


5. In the phrase g£pu76 Gsrfl-vuaiurgs seems 
to me to mean the portion of rice which is taken ont 
from the granary for the day's use and which is sub- 
jected to Bop before cooking. Compare #undures 
in Wins. s. b. 

6. Then GP... pie Aut would mean the fiisher- 
men's little daughters who hare not yet learnt how 
much rice ia taken into the seg by those who do the 
work of Darf 45e. 

7. Qaré then has its own primary meaning of 
“ taking.” And Gere Qs —the method of taking. 


8. The rest of the stanza shows that the girls fill 
their winnowing fans to the brim (ær) which neces- 
earily makes them scatter the pearls in their attempt 
at Gas i pos. 
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9. The usual meaning assigned to Qarsi in 
this connection is to give pearls in exchange for 
betel nets. If this meaning can be supported by 
authority, it will afford me great satisfaction to know it 


10. Ve cannot make sense of the above stanzg of 
Kampan as it stands, without understanding some 
words not expressed in it. I propose the conjectural 
emendation that As ðw should be Aswai. 


This is of course a conjecture and the reader must 
take it for what a conjecture is worth. 


XAMPANOLOGY IIJ. 


The eleven stanzas of which the @pJysus5u 
wo consists and the first*twelve stanzas of the axo 
uwa form a Cag, the scansion of which is somewhat 
intricate. This Gaz also occurs in the sr 
(sts. 28-51), gr. -e»saien 20 (55-72), sat Fas (4-30 and 
220-233), smensc: (9-38) and elsewhere Its ‘scansion 
is usually represented by the formula wr, a dec, 
acer, wears. To reduce it to this formula, there 
is need of much violence. And after al! the violence 
done, it will be found unequal to embrace the nicety of 
cadence necessary for intoning it. The difficulty will 
be apparent when we try to apply the jordinay 4»99 
to such lines as these : — 


oer ss saa coflenwuw 3x uraGs (sr. ensecog 
ú 65) 

Quies vaw aps, dey wrd mawaa (ib 67) 

ge. «pis Girora arroQué (ardro 11) 

fedis s aq ohpssara (gop) 2) 

Soy imnapi £ro5ts f usa (ib 6) 

gyzy orrua Geib Dyis ib 7) 


The true scansion seems to me to be as follows : — 
1. Each line consists of four ẹż. 


2. Of these the first ends in what should be called a 
wa according to the ordinary system of nomenclature. 
But a little examination shows that it ianc a we but w. 
Even this limitation is not sufficient, .or if this w 
happens to be followed by two consonants it is necessary 
that they should be sich consonants as would readily 
coalesce and sound almost as one consonanc. As for 
instance ws, te, aw, saa and the like. 

3. The second 8? begins with a 257 and ends as a 
Gawai or Dupes. 

4. The third and fourth begin according to the 
law of Qaawc da and ends as a 2e «wc or Pups. 
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5. It is hardly necessary t» remind the reader that 
Ceaser requires, c*gpex6e»s, ejerogoerCa? and 
argperGsas and that sess is inadmissible. 

6. The peculiarity in this Ge is that a line partly 
observes Gaew.%r and partly does not. Tines of 
Dasso constructed wholly on the Qwemt fr principle 
are common enough in other authors, (as in Surs swoi 
ia the paratam of Villiputturar). l do not remember 
seeing such lines in the Iramayanam. They may be 
there. But I have not searched for them. 


7. It must be observed, by the way, that there is a 
difference betwe2n the Qweam ær of Qwewur and 
eS gp and the Jarac. «/msso. In e9*mS: 
the sær is optional and (oes not extend from one line 
to another, But a?r is of the essence of Qaswur and 
4c] 5 gwr; and it extends froni line t; line in Queeus 
and ae 22 aus, but not in ed 5c». The ss £e», 
here mesnt is Carwwss Va ga», and not àJgágs.sb- 
SHOP or 6NS HS au. 

8. Nachchinarkiniyar does indeed observe that the 
s)» is sometimes broken in selQaaxvur, But it is 
evident that he was using false readings without sus- 


pecting them to be false. 
C. BRITO. 


THE WORD  MURUGU." 

The following information, which the Rev. Dr. G. U 
Pope of Oxford has kindly sert me in reply to an 
en^uirv about the root idea of g@@@, will, I hope, be 
of interest to some of .he readers of your valuable 
journal. 


“IT think qo really means ‘perfume, and is thence 
given to the tree, under which dances in honour of 
their hill-deity were performed by ancient South- 
Indians. 


I am sorry to say that there is no great interest felt 
here in Tamil literature, 

The glossaries tomy Kurral and Niládiyar Have 
been carefully compiled. 

On the strength of the above suggestion, the differ- 
ent meanings of the word in question may be, I 
believe, satisfactorily accounted for as follows. 

Gec c (1) Perfume, or. by Synecdoche a flower. 


(2) ‘Akil’ (agallochum), the wood being sireet 
scented. 
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(3) Honey, which is collected by bees from 
the jlowers of plants. 


(4) Toddy, which is sweet as honey, or which 
is obtained from the spadiz of the palmy- 
ra or cocoanut tree. 


(5) Youth or the slower of age. Compare also 
the expression the blocm or bud of youth. 

(6) Beauty, which attends Youth and fades 
with age. 

(7) Elevation (of mind) or high spirits, which 
distinguish youth from old age. 

(8) Murukan or the Dravidian’ hill deity in 
honour of whom dances were performed 
under the Murulu tree; or karttikeya 
with whose attributes Murukan was in- 
vested after being admitted into the 
Hindu Pantheon. (Vide Dr. Pope’s Ex- 
tracts from Purra Porul-Venba - Malai. 
Padalam IInd. Para, last but one). 


(9) A festival, originally dances and feasts in 
honour of Murukan; (ypqpguns is a drum, 
probably used on these occasions. 


(10) An crnament (for the ear) which adds 
grace or beauty to the person of the 
wearer. 

@@@-the iemon tree-has no connection with the 
above word but is an incorrect form of (y(5&(s so called 
on account of the thorns commou to that tree and the 
Indian coral tree or Moochie, which is very fragile and 
serves only for fuel. 'The rootis ap found in the 
verbs œas and q»ég respectively meaning to 
perish and to destroy. 


In his edition of Nighandu Ist part, A‘ Kumaraswmi 
Pulavar of Jaffna says that Murukan (Subramanya) 
was so called on account of his being the younger son 
of Siva, 

As this explanation may not satisfactorily account 
for the application of the word Murukan to a demon 
or a demoniac, and as Murukan is represented as 
the son of Kottavi or Fotti, the great Demoness of the 
South, in Purra-Porul-Venba-Malai which is, according 
to Dr. Pope, mere than a thousand years old, there can 
be little doubt that Murukan also was originclly a 
demon of the south and that the name should be dealt 
with agreeably to this notion. 


S. W. COOMARASWAMY. 
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LORD SAMBANDHA AND A DRAVIDIAN 
PROSODY. 


(Final a has no usual Sandhi in Telugu and Sambandhe.) 
Continued from p. 125. 


We shall quote afew more instances of misreading in 
Sambandha in consequence of ignorance of the rule in 
question. 

$5047aàí. 
aaraw p shw sehe» uem Qr OG arpiáQer 
aliwexf e Quidw ays cigs um» Cet Qirg udaan e 
veoh; Aen pace op CeTind (joe u Rana 
Qasr, Aris aeu: Og, &japu Z7 aian er, 
j (5) 

The first liue is evidently out of harmony with the 
other lines and defective. We are 
not able to explain the metre of this 
line on any principle and the editor 
also seems to have felt it as we find a cross mark by the 
editor at the end of this line in the copy in our possession. 

To set the line right and make it harmonious with 
the other lines we have simply to split up egpa»sujam 
into ($5asus8 + 9g and the harmony 
will be clearly restored thus; 


Another misread- 
ing in Sambandha, 


Cure 


eavenn su seims ujew & pan pases and 
this is the reading given in awe 


so m. l 
Take again the next stanza. 


A third instance 
of misreading, 


RGR auwdyse, 


sew maus aa iO srafl e imram Ben Gur Or Bs 
awam wis Dorp Coya # 1éser fg 
63. Somer 

uea wer os sim utah de bu: oig gir gp Fi wGusr rb 
(8) 

Here also the lat line is not of the same measure 
with the other lines and it is not easy to defend the 
defect on any principle but the metre will be restored 
if only we divide s$5e»sc;e» Jas GueG. into sagpansy 
ew® and e.«exQurG thus :— 


4usix ewm uem sueap uremlu o? wedys eu eae, 


eavarecs aa sOsrof! s crapsujexr 5 e ao Qur B. cr @ 
and this is the reading in iwga p. 


These instances we have quoted to shew how the 
lines become irregular from ignorance of the rule;in 

westiort and in these instauces we are supported by 
ue kdition. 


The' instances quoted from Em Ë p piu psi though 
in agreement with both the editions ure perhaps 
liable to be explained away on the ground that 
the word £w being the most important word in the 
u@+, Sambancha wanted to preserve it entire from 
mutilation by Sandh‘ and for the exigency of th«t pur- 
pose overlooked the ordinary rule of Sandhi. Such an 
argument may at once be met by the consideration 
whether Sambandha would have in- 
dnlged in any looseress of grdm- 
matical construction in an assem- 
bly consisting of his most learned and bitterest enemies 
and presided over by such a potentate as the Pandia 
king of old when such important interests were at 
stake. But without resorting to any argument we 
quote other instances from Sambandha where such 
argument cannot apply. 
FJITIF B 
sninn (Qangreom& saves Gunn 
geo ugs. 
un wr CarG@ Ger 
mimis 


Sambandha's s 
ATE pour Se, 


Other instances in 
Sainbandha: 


Ridser 


seti& Grip wou 2 o pa pa SgnerGe CorniQsW grit 
ani@srer Centos angri Gou smpisea c £arGr. (5) 

Note the end of the 2nd line and the beginning of 
the 3rd line whichare under lined. In bot the editions 
unfortunately there is Sandhi which evidently mars 
the harmony of the 2nd line. 

Now we come to a mucli clearer instance which 
occurs in a metre that has survived to us and of which 
the modern poets are’ fond though we find no intrinsic 
merits in it except noble and pure Dravidian purentage 
—what we muy call for want of a better name the 
ordinary o@p@idageo: As the metre is well-known 
to us, every one of us may thorough- 
ly understand the peculiarity eccurr- 
ing init and the editions are also 
agreed es to the peculiarity. 


A clear instance of 
the peculiarity ina 
well known metre. 


$54 Gsnemieniwt. 


eg ser wis ofla Ws g 
aaah Qioeli2up Quri ias 

iip. wer teoowre Quiet w img 
Sang s JaA errB co wes 

Qaae Op cá 64.75 Gish ips s 
Qaramay os Bass evig 

Ge Star OamsOu Oc Osenews G Ss pgi 
Qaremion cdvauoíá seGr. 

í 


[41] 
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If the underlined words were united in Sandhi we 
would get yñ + #@==ufgse and the line would 
then run aa follows :-- 

saQs@ans atatoa uhe sa 
efi Q.oeflC o utut, 

where the 2nd line is evidently wrong in metre as 
any reader might easily judge without any explanation 
of the nature of the metre. 

We shall quote only one more instance from Sam- 
bandha where also unfortunately we beg to differ from 
both the editions and leave the reader 
to judge for himself without any 
argament 


An instance not 
noted (by both the 
editions.) 


£64632 cry Td. 
ròvâu upapa Qrim Ey Gaol woud 
sdafu wtwinud urmo ush Ù 
Sonam Sus Ber sire». umam Qoa 


Ortantw Qs em i gg osuue em; Qscenlur wrCw, 


The second line is not in concord with the otuer 
lines aud is obviously defective of one syllable and the 
defective syllable cau only be obtained by splitting the 
last word into vasdav Quads) + a xGefies which 
would make the 2nd line as harmonious as the other 
lines and we are unable to justify the defect on any 
other priuciple and thefe is no other similar defective 
line elsewhere though. there are three u#sw in this 
same metre. 


There are numerous other instances in Sambahdha 
where the editore have combined 
the vowels in Sandhi and sacrificed 
the harmony of the lines for the 
sake of a supposed rule of grammar where we believe 
if the vowels are relaxed from combination the har- 
mony ,would be perfectly restored but however as it 
would require much explanation to establish the 
principle of non Sandhi in those instances we pass them 
over for the presen*. 


INSTANCES FROM APPAR. 


If, after all these instances the reader should «till 
feel unconvinced that the instances do really estabiish 
a principle of Dravidian prosody, we have only to 
quote a few instances frum Sambandha’s best and most 
venerable disciple St. Vagisa. Va- 
gisa's sentiments, his ever flowing 
tears, his never ending struggles and 
exe-tions, his heartmelting verses, his gifted tongue 


OtLer instances in 
Sam.and"a difficult 
of demonstration. 


Instances from Ap” 
par are clearer to us: 


and even his metres are to some cxtent as intelligible 
to us as his life. If Sambandha's metres and verses 
are as incomprehensible to us as his life wê have only 
to appeal to the disciple for an explanation. 


The following instances quoted frum Vagisa occurr- 
ing in a metre which is perhaps the commonest metre 
of tne modern times, viz., what we have called the 
Gc 0 metre for want of a better name must prove the 
principle beyond the least shadow of a doubt. 


VAGISA. 


Gee anflestio fuis scr tom. ad een. Cun COLPE 39 


e. exr esf oo7 iy ges gy Sen piem id Q^ oem r6 a D 
(#5a4 as st. 1). 
ED YER n Dion gas seICarlew 


Several instances "nee 

from Appar. ^ ésau@ 
oBigalagisn Qafur ster 

wa 7 S88. 


($54 aGcusar% 9.) 
queer surs siU uS exu etse»: sp 
QO westerdGuséa b Aree: wbé@Qure cpt 
(45%ump geri 9) 
sexy e; 5ensw e ssrapgua S Ces 
ure e; e apex esl ips gy cries fue e 
Saugesig«wsss i asp aro ves p 
camgrassrQeruga On Parvepsss es. 
($5129 &as( 9.) 
4n nelQuiss neo st Grex derceelluS see su s 
2 ped xs oem Gan upen sell gya ies "T 
Bos (£seauwsg 6.) 
götu GO a1er an p o 1*k. cfl sen 6s oft gr dae 
Sts sursis eau 5 Buys Sees s 
as penGr ogee m astutu Iw e» 
ej Sut p.Ju or Qe ate s1Qnued@GarG ar. 
(#5Gusbudb 4) 
Qa arer $234 se aj dr e 35 Ge sS adr paruts 
Qura S sacr esc C everig es Quis Sus 5 
&c er eng ásiBu exc iá srué sásot ades n 
ena & gg Qarrafivior(s Gor bui id ar nGacCe. 
($5 Gandia 1) 
srs ger 1p 5556 ex y sex La Gers ciuev ess 
sooj dGe aon Oar 52 gri sunbuj S eh w 
Going gian Wore Quar&siieouerió 
gos p Qerrefusse, Qosph yaus Ga. De 4) 
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Feu? ven pru 1 & Gers rune Several similar instances are also found in Sadagopa, 
Senveiudituss SAP wsOaisdecn Thirumangai, Perialwar, Natchiar, 
citi ac BE apeq cre udi u , emt stralier ies Khulasekara, and Thondaradippodi 
satanic ae Quack Py@auteCe, ( De BY enda and we believe there are no other 


works which contain such clear ins- 


Saw pem ap gases Diao fia o Eia tances of the peculia-ity in question. 


awit 2w guo 2 Us swr Conse uri S 


£e rpm. seré geras colder & 5101 Aten S dir opt (8, T. VinaBADRA MopaLiAg, B. A. B. L., 
e «xr iebO 9:9 (5 105 Cur gy iiaa : (Lo be continued.) 
— o. 7.) 


Here are ten instances from Vagisa in the same 
metre and we. do not wish to'moltiply iñstanees in the 


same metre. A SHORT SKETCII 
We, shall quote the following instances from Vagisa : OF 
occurring in a metre which fortu- TAMIL LITERATURE. 


An stance in nately has got a definite name and 


ats Pee oi has received a definite description 3 : AANA : 
dodi dam in Tamil Prosody—we mean sce t What the Tamil Language needs at present is a correct 
misd i gue p. bistory of its literature on a sound chronological basis. 
i The task is of a stupendous nature when the great antiquity 
£048 Kassen Saad yid g_emrau of the Tamil tongue and the absence of historical recorda 
&engsc»as ar1(3:8,$ sriuu wüexoser Osea PAMI p are taken into consideration, The only course left open 
ars web Qe USS VERE ivar for tbe structure of Tamil Literature is the critical search 


after internal evidence; Indian Archwology is yet in its 
P s infancy and no great help can be derived from `t towards 
(Garip Sass gh 11) the ancient literature of the Tamil land, There are also 


We quote only one more instance occuring in a other difficulties such as are not usualy met vith in the 
metre of a third sort which is also very common in literature of other nations. Herein we are to deal in some 
instances with the lives of yogic sages such as Agasthya, 

modern poetry. "ais =the T: . A 
: . r NUM : Tirumilar, Iuaikkádar, Auvaiyar, whose periods ofexis- 
Que sei iair ee cade udis Q. eri tence cannot easily be determined; with the lives of 
gere QeréQad a saints of precocious wisdom sueh as Nammálvar, Tirugnàna 


Asmi gas Arise. scr Dares OG sr asiQsarCor, 


2.05335 2 s eir masia ma ali is sambandar, Meikandár, whose careers are full of tbril- 
eeaiass serefl)j2uraáQ ling but true incidents which can puzzle even the greatest 
wg s 35 pi Sewer occ Qai psychologists ; wich the lives of other saints such as Ma- 
SGi iis eese po nickavechakar, Appar, Sundarar, Karaikkal Ammaiyár, Uma- 


pati Sivacharyar, who by virtue of the divine grace 
which was incessantly showered on them performed uncom- 
mon deeds which are deemed miracles by the common 


A958] e) 933r 9 updnas 
be eó(a 5 Gare oG p. 


(£5argl cing Grai 2) mortals. in addition to these supernatural elements, Tamil 
Literature has for its materials the livws and writings of 
SUNDARAR. literary giants as Nakkirar, Tiruttakkatévar, llengovadigal, 


Sittalai Sattanar, Kambar, Pugalendi, Ottakküttar, Kuma- 


We shall quote only one instance from Sundarar. : : : 
Sivagnánamunivar. 


A o4 58 AA woda _ Ge es 

An instance from ange The growth of Tamil Literature is intimate!y intertwin- 
Sundarar, ppp samu Gsis Qrsoal i ed with the rise and fall of several heretic religions from re- 
Qué gst Cetonsisponis yo duh srQLaguo mote times, The one unbreakable tic which steadily keeps pace 
g RE with the development of the Tamil Literature is the Saiya 
CMS creed which remains immutsbly fixed witnessing the growth 

aA Sas i Qar Bia wie socer UGA Qaa. and fall of otuer religione, The history of Tamil Litera- 
($e gi 3) ture is essentially religious, secular literature forming little 
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or,no portion of it. This religious element which pervades 
the whole field of Tamil Literature is due to the fact that 
the Tamils were essentially a religious race and c onsidered 
their sojourn on earth as a mere preparation for beatitude, 
Hence they laid down that all literary works should conduce 
to the welfare of mankind, in this -vorld as well as in the 
world to come, by conferring upon the readerVirtue, Wealth, 
Terrestrial Happiness and Heaven. 


It is proposed to treat Tamil Literature in three parts :— 


1, Ancient Literature which comes down froin the remo- 
test antiquity to the time of Tirugnánasanibandar. 


IL. Medieval Literature which extends from the time of 
Tirugnanasainbandar to the closing years of Umapati 
Sivacharyar, the last of the Tamil theologians. 


IE Modern Literature which comes down.from the death 


of Umapati Sivacharyar. 


We are quite aware that no sufficient justice can be meted 
out to tle treatment of the Ancient Literature, but no pains 
will be spared to make itas trustworthy as possible, and 
should unavoidably errors creep in, the readers are request- 
ed to remember that the blame rests more on the difficulty 
of “the work undertaken. 


TAMIL LITERATURE. 


Either in point of antiquity, or in point of grammatical 
subtlety,orintheextension of literature, 
the Tamil Languageis second to none of 
the languages on the globe. There 
were three ancient zcademies con- 
ducted for very long periods und tbe last of them came to an 
end as early as 100 A. D. If theaccount given by Nakkirar 
in his valuable commentaries on Iraiyanar Agapporul be 
actepted the first academv should have begun its sittings 
at about 9890 B, C. This date does no. mark the begin- 
ning of the Tamil Literature, as the professors who pre- 
sided over the academy were simply engaged in the investi- 
gation of Tamil Literature. Thus the Tamil tongue should 
have reached a very high degree of culture even long beiore 
10,000 years preceding the Christian Era. There is irresis- 
tible evidence corsoborated on all hands to the fact that 
there was a deluge which submerged a great part of South. 
India which lay south of the modern Cape Comorin which 
was a river before the deluge. The present sanctity of the 
place is indeed due to its having ween one of the seven 
sacred rivers of India. Some scholars are cf opinion that 
the deluge referred to in the Tamil ancient classica was 
identical with the deluge in Noah’s time mentioned in the 
Bible. Tolgappyam, the most ancient '''amil grammar in 
existence, is considered to have been composed before this 
flood. The author of this grammar gives the forms 
ot the Tamil letters and thus the Tamil Language 


Antiquity of Tamil 
Literature. 


was reduced to writing long betore Noah's time. The 
occurrence of the work tuki (a corrupted form ot 
the Tamil Csrwa) meaning a peacock in the Hebrew 
Language also speaks in favour of the antiquity of the 
Tamil tongue, Further Tamil was decidedly the Language 
of Southern India during the time of Rama and Arjuna. 


‘Yamil is the name of the language spoken by an ancient 
race of people called Tamilar. All 
sorts of fanciful ety:nologies were 
devised to explain the origin of this 
word. The Sanskritists, who would not allow any, origi- 
nality in other languages and claim all that is good and great 
for Sanskrit, suggest that the word * Tamil’ has come from the 
Sans. dravida. Dravida was the name by which the Aryans 
designated the Land of the Tamils. Dravida liter"lly in 
Sanskrit means to run and bend and it fitly describes the 
Tamil land as it runs far south before it bends ut Cape 
Comorin. They conceive that dravida became dramida 
then dlamila and then thawil. If such be the procedure 
of phi'slogy then any word can be derived from any other 
word by stupid ingenuity and philology may well receive the 
last word of farewell from us. 


he word * Tamil.’ 


The absurdity of deriving the word Tamil from dravida 
will be easily manifest. A foreigner, it is usual, gives his 
own name to è neighbour tribe which may not bo known to- 
the tribe itself, If we ask a Tamil man nbout his nation- 
ality he would unhesitatingly eay that he is a Tamilian and 
nut a dravidian which perhaps may be unintelligible to 
many Tamil ears. A Telugu man calls Tamil as aravam. 
And this factis very little known to the majority of the 
Tamils, The Tamils designate Telugu as Vadugu and the 
Telugus ax Vadugars. This is not well known to the Telugu 
people of the north. In the ancient classics of Tamil 
*he word Yavanar occurs and some apply it to the Greeks, 
anc some apply to the Persians, anda famous commentatorto 
the Mussalmans or Turks,  Thusit seems to ue certain that 
dravida the language and it has no sort of connection 
with the word Tamil. Tamil is decidedly a native 
designation given to the language and Tamilar is the name 
by which the race was known, 


Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope considers the word Tamil as a cor- 
ruption of tenmoli (Q#aQuef); though this ie a good 
suggestion, with great.ceference we.beg to differ from the 
gentleman, Thera is no authority for cuch a derivation. 
In several of the ancient classics the word Tamil occurs in 
the sense of sweetness’ or ‘ juice’, 


Mr. C. W, Damodaram Pillai proposes to derive the word 
from the Tamil root sÑ (=alone or incomparable) which 
has received the termination g and has become sy. The 
word, therefore, literally means ‘the solitary’ or ‘the unique 
or ‘the incomparable,” Tamil according to his derivation 
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signifies * a tongue which is incomparable’ or ‘a language of 
unique celebrity’, However ingenious this derivation is, and 


however relishing it may be to the Tamil ears, we are not 
prepared to give credit to such a derivation in the absence 
of antique suthority in support of auch etymology. 


S. A, TIBUMALAIKAIENTHU PILLAY, R. A. 


REVIEWS. 


The Upanishads with Sri Sankaru's commentaries ; Vol, I. 
Tea, Kena, aud. Mundaka ? translated by S, Sitarama 
Sastri, B. A., published dy V. C. Seskadharni, B.A. B, hus 
M. B. A. 8., Jladras, 1898. 


We gladly welcome Åhis series of neat little volumes due 
to thé liberality of Mr. Seshucharri, not more because it 
fills up a gap in the translations of Sankara’s great com- 
mentaries, than because such an aid as this is indispensable 
even for reading the original for those imperfectly ecquaint- 
ed with Sanskrit, as his style is elliptical, sometimes enig- 
matic even, and always knotty, so much so that in some places 
without Anandagiri’s aid, the whole affair would become a 
game of hide and seek between the commentator and the 
reader. It argues also a great deal of freedom of thought 
in the publisher that he, a follower of Ramunaja by birth, 
should yet undertake to publish translations of the text 
booke of a rival school. He is to be congratulated on the 
successful way in which this volume has been'done and it 
is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes in which he is 
to bring out tranelationg of the Katha, Prasna, Aitereya, 
Taittiriyez, Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads 
will be even better than this. Why the Mandukya, which 
with Gaudapade’s Karıkus * on it and Sankara’s commen- 
taries on both, forms an important text-book of the ‘Advaita 
echool, is omitted, ia because, I believe, we have already & 
seholarly translation from the hands of the well-known 
scholar Mr. Manilal. N. Dvivedi, The publisher will, on the 
same principle, have to omit the Taittiriya also, since Mr. 
Mahadeva Sastri of the Mysore Sanskrit Library is already 
preparing a trauelation of it, with in addition Sureswara- 
eharya's Varttikas. But there is an inportant matter 

which seems to have been forgotten by the publisher, 


There are two commentaries on the Kena Upanishad by 
* 


e ' * Gaudapada’s ; book is important in another way. Itis supposed 
by many that Sankara was an innovator and that hie Advaita had 
mo historical antecedents. For example Col. Jacob, that camp- 
fellower of the church militant, who pokes his Christianity into 
places where it has no business to enter, in the preface to bis edition 
of the Vedanta Sara. This gentleman is eo horrified at Sankara's 
daring that he would at once have us Hindus turn to the Bible for 
refuge. If the Colonel only reads Gaucapada, he would see how 
e@mpletely Sankrra had been anticipated in this bcok. 
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Sankara, of which we have in this book only the Bret. 
Sankera himself felt the importance of this Upanishad, and 
as Anar lagiri says, he wrote a second commentary in order 
to establish the positions taken in the earlier commentary 
by 'Sarireka Nycyas’ supported by texte from the Sruti, 
It would be a good addition if a translation of this commen- 
tary also were included in the series, because there is in it 
sume amount of important mstter which is not found in 
the earlier one. ‘he Swetasvatara, I hear. is being prepar- 
ed for this series. This would make a complete set of all 
the commentaries by Sankara on the Upanishads with the 
doubtful exception of one on the Nrisimhatapini. The 
Swetasvatara Bhashya also must be put in the same doubt- 
ful position, since there is a great deal of suspicion thrown 


on its authenticity, into the grounds of which we need not 
enter here, * 


Coming to the book itself, it is a creditubie teature that 
it is readable, and that without sacrificing unduly the liter- 
alress of the translation, To steer clear of two extremes, 
of making an abracadabra of the thing which will be the 
sure result of being strictly literal, and of making a readable 
thing indeed but without Sankara’s spirit in it, is no very 
easy matter. For apart from the difficulty of translating a 
word for word commentary, there is in Sankara’s case tho 
additional difficulty of contending with his style, teeming as 
it is with technical philosophical terms, The translator 
has on the whole fairly succeeded in overcoming this diffi- 
culty, though here and there are passages which have defied 
him, and which one might think he might have rendered 
more intelligible by a little more labour. One or two in- 
stances may be given. On p. 126 the sentence describing ‘he 
attributes of the elements is quite unintelligible and might 
have been censiderably »ottered. On the very next page one 
or two sentences of the Bhashya have been entirely emit- 
tel and the same is the cas. on p 154. In some other 
places a little care in punctuation would have made 
things plainer. We may be allov'ed to take a few examples, 
On. p. 115. * living by begging’ should be connected not with 
householders as it is at present, as it would mean that only 
hcuseholders living by begging should be counted as ‘ learn- 
ed’, but should be separated aud put by itself. On p. 135, 
the imagery of a lighted lamp should be applied to the matter 
ot the previous sentence and not as it is at present. Bar- 
ring a few mistakea of this kind, there is nothing to com- 
plein about the book [tison the whole very well done 
and the publisher and the translator must be -ongratulated 
on having brought out euch a really good version, 


But two little matters have not been attended to. One 
is that no hint is given as to what edition of the original bas been 


* I have drawn up a list of the reasons for this opinion, taken 
from various sources, which I bope will be published in the 
Deepika soon. It has been sleeping with the Editor for five months. 
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followed. This precaution wil! save some amount of addresses, that J regarded the conservation of ancient 


vexation where readings happen to vary in different 
editiuns. 1 should think the  Anandashrama edition 
has been followed, though it is rendered doubtful 
by indications in two or threb plces. The other 
is, that a few notes from Anand^giri scattered sparse- 
ly lere and there would lave rendered the idea of 
many a sentence much more easy, Sometimes, though 
rarely. nkara passes by without explana.ion, where Anan- 
dagiriis indispensable, For instance Brilbad Aranyaka, VI. 
3:5 and Gaudapada Karika, Vaitetya Prukarana, Slokas 
20 to 28, in commenting on which Anandagiri gives an 
interesting summary of various shades of opinion among 
the schools. 


In conclusion, the readers must be recommended not to 
rely too entirely on Sankara's interpretation of the Isavasya, 
for I think there are about ten commentaries on it, each 
construing it in its own way. This will furnish a study in 
the Indian commentator’s ingenuity in twisting texts, even 
to the extent of making them mean what they evidently 
will not bear. 

M. NARAYANASAMI, 


EXTRACTS 
THE MONUMENTS OF INDIA, 


THE VICEROY AND THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the annual meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal as briefly wired by our 
Calentta correspondent the other day. The following is a 
full vepo"t of His Excellency's remarks. 

I hope that there ;3 nothing inappropriate in my ad- 
dressing to this Society a few observations upon the duty 
of the Government in respect to ancient buildings in India. 
The Asiatie Society of Bengal, still, T trust, even in these 
days, when men are said to find no time for scholarship, 
and when independent study or research seems to have 
faded out of Indian fashions, retains tkat interest in archwo- 
logy which is so often testified in its earlier publications, 
and was promoted by so many of its most illustrious names. 
Surely here, if anywhere, in this house, which enshrines 
memorials and has frequently listened to the wisdom of 
great scholars and. renowned students, it is permissible to 
recall to the recollection of the present generation a sub- 
ject that so deeply engaged the attention of your early 
pioneers and that must still, even in a breathless age, appeal 
to the interest of every thoughtful man. In the course of 
my recent tour, during which 1 visited some of the most 
famous sites and the most beautitul of historic buildings in 
India, 1 more than once remarked, in reply to Municipal 


monuments as one of the primary obligations of the Govern- 
ment. We owe a duty to our fore-runners as well as to our 
ccntemporaries and to our descendants, nay, our duty to 
the two latter classes in. itself demands the recognition of 
an obligation to the former since we are custodians for our 
own age, of that which Las Leen bequenthed to us, and 
posterity will rightly blame us if, owing to our neglect they 
fai! to reap the same advantages that we have been privileg- 
ed to enjoy. Moreover, how can we except at the hands 
of futurity ony consideration for thie productions of our 
own time, if indevd any are worthy of such, unless we have 
ourselves shown a like respect to the handiwe~k of our pre- 
decessor? This obligation which l assert and accept on 
behalf of the Government, is one of even a more binding 
character in India than in many European countries, where 
there is abundant private wealth available for the ac^uisi- 
tion or conservation of that which is “quently private 
property, and corporations, societies, endow ments, and trusts 
provide a vast mnachinary that relieves the (Government of 
a large portion of its obligation. Historic buildings, magnifi- 
cent temples, and inestimable works. of urt ave thereinvested 
with a publicity that to some extent saves them from the 
risk of desecration or the encroachments of decay. Here 
all is different, India is covered with visible records of 
vanished dynasties and forgotten monarchs. These monu- 
ments are for the most part, though there are notable excep- 
tions in British territory, on soil belonging to the Govern- 
ment many of them are in out-of-the-way places, and liable 
to the combined ravages of atropical climate, exuberant 
flora and very often of a local and ignorant population, who 
see Only in an ancient building a means of inexpensively 
raising a modern one for their own convenience. 


All tnese circumstances explain the pec ulair responsibility 
that rests upon the Government in India, If there be any 
one whu says to me that there is no duty devolving upon & 
Christian Government to preserve the monuments of Pagan 
art or the sanctuaries of an alien faith. I cannot pause to 
argue with such a man. Viewed trom this standpoint, the 
rock temple of the Brahman stands on precisely the same 
footing as the Buddhist Vihara, the Maliomedan Musjid, 
and as the Christian Cathedral, There is no principle of 
artistic discrimination between a mausoleum and a sepulchre, 
What is beautiful, whet is historie, what tears the mask off 
the face of the pa.t and helps us to read its riddles, and to 
look it in the eyes, these and not dogmas or combative tuea- 


“logy are the principal criteria to which we must look. Much 


ancient history, even in an age of great discoveries, still re- 
mains mere work. It iy only slowly being pieced together 
by the efforts of scholars and by the outcome of research. 
But clues are lying every where at our hand in buried cities, 
in undecipher.d inscriptions, in casual coins, in crumbling 
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pillars and pencilled slabs of stones: they supply data by 
Which we may reconstruct the annalsof the past, and re- 
eal tu the life, morality, literature, politics and art of a 
Merished age. 

Maving referred to special features of Indian monuments, 
Lord Curzon proceeded :—The Jater pages of Indian history 
are known to us, and cun be read by all, but the curtain of 
dark, romantic mystery hangs over the earlier chapters, of 
which we ure only. slowly beginning to lift the ccmers 
This also ix not less an obligation of the Governinent. 
Epigraphy should not be set behind research any more 
than research should be set behind conversation. All are 
ordered parts of any scientific «cheine of antiquarian work. 
I am uot one of those who think that the Government can 
afford to patronise one and ignored the other. 1t is ih my 
judgment equally ofr duty to dig, to discover, to classify, 
to reproduce, to describe to copy, to decipher to cherish, 
and to conserve, Of restoration I eanuot, on the present 
occasion, undertake to speak, since the principles of legiti- 
mate artistic restoration require a more detailed analysis 
than 1 have time to bestow upon them this evening, But 
it will be seen‘ from what I have said that my view of the 
obligations of the Government is not grudging, and that 
my estimate of the work to be done is ample. I could give, 


INSTANCES OF VANDALISM 


vn the part of previous conquerors, which throw a greater 
responsibility on the British Government for inaugurating 
a new era and for displaying that tolerant and enlightened 
respect to treasures, which is one of the main lessons that 
the returning West has been able to teach to the East. In 
the domain archwology ax elsewliere, original example and 
duty has been set to the Government of India by individual 
efforts and by private enthusiasm. Only by slow degrees 
has the Government, which is at all times and seasons a 
tardy learner, warmed to its task. The Government of 
India was concerned with laying the foundations and ^xtend- 
ing the boróurs of the new Empire, und thought little of 
the relies of old times. From time to time tae Governor- 
General, in an access cf exceptional enlightenment or 
generosity, «pared a little money for the fitful repair of 
ancient monuments. Lord Minto appointed a committee 
to conduct the repairs of the Trj at Agra. Lord Hastings 
ordered. works at Fatehpur, Sikri and Sikandra. Lord 
Amherst attempted some restoration to, the Kutub Minar 
at Delhi. Lord Hardinge persuaded the Court of Directors 
to sz nction arrangements for the examination, delineation, 
and record of soie of the chief Indian antiquities, But 
these spasmodic efforts resulted in little more than a collec- 
tion of afew drawings and the execution of a few local 
perfuneto-y repairs. 

Loni Curzon mentioned several cases where officials had 
destroved or disfigured ancient nufonuments and works of 


art, adding “ That the era of vandalism is not yet cop- 
pletely at an end is evident from 


RECENT EXPERIENCES 


among which I may include my own. When Fergusson 
wrote his book the Diwan-I-Àm or public hall of audience 
in the palace at Delhi was a military arsenal. The oüter 
colonnades had been built up with brick arches and light- 
ened by English windows and all this was atterwards re- 
moved, But when the Prince of ‘Wales came to India án 
1876 and held a Durbar in this building the opportunity 
was to good to be lost. A fresh coat of white-wesh was 
plentifully bespattered over the red santi stone pillars and 
plinths of the Durbar Hall of Aurungzebe. ‘This, too, I 
hope to get removed. Waen His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was at Agra the various pavilions of Shah 
Jehan’s palace were connected together for the purposes of 
an evening party and ball, and local talent was called in to 
reproduce the faded paintings on the marble and plaster of 
the Moghul artists of two-and-half centuries before. The 
result of their labours is still an eyesore and a regret. 
When 1 was at Lahore in April last, I found the exquisite 
Little Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, in the fort, which 
was erected by the Emperor Jehangir exactly three hun- 
dred years ago, still used for the profane purpose to which 
it had been converted by Ha.jit Singh, viz., as a Govern- 
ment treasury, ‘The arches were built up with brick work 
and the marble floor had beon excavated as a cellar for the 
reception of iron-bound chests of rupees. I pleaded for 
the restoration to its original state of this beautiful little 
building, which, 1 suppose, not one visitor in a hundred io 
Lahore has ever seen. Eanjit Singh cared nothing for the 
taste or trophies of his Mahomedan predecessors of half a 
century befure. The British military occupation, witl. its 
universal paint-pot exigencies and Public Works engineer, 
has assisted in 
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Fortunately in recent years something has been dune to 
rescue the main buildings of the Moghul palace from these 
two insatiable enemies. At Ahinedabsd I found the Mos- 
que of Sidi Sayid, the pierced stone lattice-work of whose 
demi-lune windows is one of the glories of India, used as a 
Tasuildar's Kutchery distigured with plaster partitions and 
omnivorous white-wasu. l hope to etfect a reconversion of 
this building. After the conquest of Upper Burmah in 
15*5 the palace of the Kings at Mandalay, which although 
built for the most part vf wood is yet a noble speciinen of 
Burmese art, was converted by our conquering battalions 
into a Club Fouse, Government Office, and Church. By 
degrees 1 am engaged in removing these superfluous deni- 
zens uit the idea of preserving the building as 3 wonument 
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not ef a dynasty that has vanished never to return, but an 
art that, subject to the vicissitudes of fire, earthquake, ard 
decay, is capuble of being a joy for ever. There are other 
sites and fabrics in India upon which L also have my eye 
which I «ball visit if powsible during my time, an ' which 1 
shall hope to rescue from a kindere or worse fate. These 
are the gloomy or regrettable features of the picture. On 
the other hand, there has been during the last 40 years 
some sort of sustained effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to recognise its responsibilities and to purge itself of 
well-inerited reproach, This attempt has been accompanied 
sometimes delnyed, by dispute as to the rival claims of 
research and conservation by discussion over the legitimate 
epheres of the action of the central or local Governments. 
There have been periods of sapineness as well as of activity. 
There have been moments when it has been argued that 
the State had exhausted its duty, or. that it possessed no 
duty at all, There have been persons who thought that 
when all the chief monuments were indexed and classified 
we might sit down with folded hands and allow them 
slowly and gracefully to crumble into ruin, There have 
been others who aruged that railways and irrigation did not 
leave even a modest half lakh of rupees per annum for the 
requisite cstablishment to supervise the most glorious 
galaxy of mounments in the world. Nevertheless, with 
these interrupting exceptions which I hope may never again 
recur, progress has been pusitive and on the whole continu- 
ous, |t wes Lord Canning who first invested 


ARCILEOLOGICAL WORK IN THIS COUNTDY 
with permanent Government patronage by constituting in 
1860 tlie orcliwological survey of Northern India, and by 
appointing Genera! Cunningham, in 1862, to be Archwological 
Surveyor to the Government. From that period date the 
publications of the Archeclogical Survey of India, wnich 
have at times assumed different forms and which represent 
-varying degrees of scholarship and merit; but which consti- 
tute on the whole a noble mind of information in which 
the student hns but to delve in order to discover abundant 
spoil. Orders were issued for the registration and the 
preservation of historical monuments throughout India. 
Local surveys were started in some subordinate Governments, 
the Bombay Survey being placed in the capable hands of 
Mr. Burgess, who was a worthy follower in the footsteps of 
General Cunningham, whom he ultimately succeeded as 
Director-General of Archwological Survey. Some Native 
Btates followed the example thus eet to them, and either 
applied for the services o; the Government Archwologist or 
established small departments of their own, For my part 
A feel far from clear that the Government might not do a 
good deal more than it is now doing, or than it has hithe;to 
eonsented to do. I certainly cannot look forward to the 
time at which either the obligations of the State will have 
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become exhausted or at which archwological research and 
conservation in this country can dispense with Government 
direction and control, I see fruitful fields of labour still 
.nexplored, bad blunders still to be corrected, gaping omis- 
sions to be supplied, and plentiful opportunities for patient- 
renovation and Scholarly research. lt is my opinion that 
the tax-payers in this country are in the last degree unlikely 
to resent a somewhat higher expenditure— after all a few 
thousand rupees go a long Way in archwological work, and 
the total outlay is exceedingly swall—upon objects in which 
I believe them to be as keenly interested as we are ourselves. 
I hope to asserz more definjtely during my time the Imperial 
responsibility of the Government in respect to Indian 
antiquities and to inaugursté or to persuade a more liberal 
attitude on the part o£ those with whem it rests to provide 
the means to a faithful guardian of the priceless treasure 
house of art and learning that has, for a few years ht any 
rate, been committed to my charge. 


A DREAM OF WOMAN’S LOVE. 
P sought for Love in roses, but found her in the thorn; 
I sought for Love in pleasure, but found her sad forlorn. 


I sought for Love in gardens, but found her on the moor ;. 
I sought for Love in riches, but found her sorely poor. 


I sought for Love in maneions, but found her in the cot ; 


I sought for Love to soothe me, but found her burning hot. 


I sought for Love in verdure, but found her sere and dry ; 


I songht for Love in laughter, but found her wail and cry. 


I sought for Love as peaceful, but found her worn with care ;: 


1 sought for Love os stalwart, but found her weak and spare. 


I sought for Love in breezes, but found her in the storm ; 
1 sought for Love as safety, but found her full of harm. 


l sought for Love in music, but found her dumb and mute ; 
I sought for Love as tunerul, but found a riven lute. 


I sought for Love as sweetness, but found her sour and bitter ; 


T sought for Love as golden, but found a tinsel glitter. 


1 sought for Love as fragrance, but found a scentless dust; 
I sought for Love as solid, but found a hollow crust. 


I sought for Love as lasting, but found her justjp breath ; 
I sought for Love as living, buc “nnd her, oh, as Desth* 


N. L B. 
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VRANSLATIONS. 


THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITH S’RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 


(Continued from page 200). 
Adhikarana 9. 
_ The Sütrakára now proceeds to shew that, being 
thus the Lord of all and the all-penetrating Entity, 
the Paramos'vara Himself is the dispenser of the 
fruits of all actions, either Himself directly or in the 
form of the respective Gods concerned : 


Honce is the fruit, because of the propriety. (III, li. 37) 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the dispenser of 
the fruits of all actions to those who perform them is 
the Parabrahman Himself who has been declared in 
the preceding adhikarana to be the Lord of all, or 
some one else. 
v (riirvapakeha) :—Karma (action), though vanishing 
away the mcment it is produced, has yet the power of 
yielding the fruit at some future time through the 
medium of the apürva (the unseen form which action 
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is said to assume prior to the realisation of its fruit). 
Thus action itself being capable of yielding its fruit, 
it seems unnecessary to nostulate a distinct unknown 
entity in the form of the Parames’vara, Therefore, 
the Parames'vara cannot be the dispenser cf the 
fruits of actions, 


(Siddhinta) :—It is from the Parames'vara duly 
worshipped that all obtain tle fruits of their actions ; 
for, it is reasonable. It stands to reason that devotees 
should obtain the fruits of their actions from the Pa- 
rames'vara who is worshipped, as from a king to 
whom service is rendered. Certainly, neither the 
insentient action itself nor the insentient apürva (its 
invisible form) has the power to discriminate and 


dispense the fruits of several actions just in accordance 
with their respective nature; for, we do not find any 
such power possessed by service which .s insentient. 
Here, Parames'vara, as known through the scriptures, 
is not a mere postulate, and there is therefore no 
fault of a necdless assumption. It is in fact said :— 


* For H» makes him, whom He wishes to lead up 
from these worlds, ao good deeds ; He makes him, 
whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds, 
do a bad deed." * 


* Kauegh, Up. 3-8. 
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In these words the S'ruti declares that l's'vara 
alone dispenses the fruits of the acts of Dharma and 
Adharma and impels people to them. On the other 
hand. it is'the postulating of the apürva not targht in 
the scriptures that involves the fault of needless 
assumption. Hence the conclusion that Parames'vara 
Himself worshipped by works dispenses the fruits of 
actions ; not the actions themselves. 


And because so He is declared to be. (111. ii. 38.) 

Indeed the Parames'vara is declared to be the lord 

of all works,—as worshipped by their means and as 
the dispenser of their fruits,—in the following pass- 
ages : 

“Rudra, the Lord of hymns, the Lord of sacrifi- 
ces, possessed of medicaments that confer de- 
light.* 

“Secure Rudra, the king of sacrifice...” + 

The Smriti, too, based on these passages of the 

S'ruti, declares that the Parames'vara is the lord of 
all sacrifices : 

* Let everyone worship. by soma, the Divine Being 
whe is associated with Umá& and who is adorned 
with the moon.” 


And the Pémiyana, too, says: 


“ There is no sacrifice, higher than the horse-sacri- 
fice (as’vamedha), in the matter of Rudra’s wor- 
ship." 

And in the Chamakas also (Taittiriya-Samhità IV, 
vii. 1 —11)—which read “ May food (come) to me), 
may permission (come) to me; ..... may Dhátri (comc) 
to me, -may Vishni (come) to me’—all things 
such as food, and all Gods such as Vishnu are de- 
clared as things to be given, so that,—as the sole 
alternative left,-—the Parames'vara alone is the dis- 
penser of the fruits of all actions. Therefore it is 
the Parames'vara alone wko is to be worshipped by 
all sacrifices, and who is the dispenser of all fruits. 
For the same reasons, Jaimini holds that it is Dharma, 
(III. af. 39). 

Jaimini thinks that Dharma itself is the dispenser 

of the fruits for the same reasons, i. e., because it 


Blands to reason and because it is so declared in the. 


gruti. It stands to reason, because in the case of 
tilling, crushiug, and so on, we see that the result is 
produced either directly or indirectly by the actior 
itself, That the act itself in the form of apirva 
SAO ne eee 


* Rig Veda 1-43-4. 
Ibid. 4-3-1, 
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vields its fruits may be taken as declared in the 
S'ruti, inasmuch as we cannot otherwiso account for 
th. injunction of an act as the means by which he 
who seeks a particular result can attain it. 


But Badarsyans (thinks *t is) the former, because He is 
mentioned as the cause. (111. ii. 40.) 

"The blessed Badarayana thinks that the Parames'- 
vara Himself mentioned before is the dispenser of the 
fruits of actions, inasmuch as in the very injunctions 
of works,—such as “ he who seeks prosperity should 
sacrifice a white animal in honour of Vayu; Vayu in- 
deed is the swiftest God...and he alone leads the sacri- 
ficer tb prosperity," *—V&yu and other Gods, ens^ul- 
ed as they are by the Parames'vara, are mentionod 
as the sources of the fruits. 1t is only in the absence 
of a God that we wil have to postulate that 
tne transitory act assumes the form of Apürva. On the 
other hund, when ic the sequel of the section 
enjoiuing the act the s'rati itself explains—with a 
view to satisfy the natural curiosity that arises close 
upon the injurction— who it is that dispenses the 
fruit, that explanation alone must be accepted, just as 
from the passage “ they are very well established, 
they who perform these rites"f tbe fruit of the act 
enjoined—without which the injunction is not comp- 
lete—is accepted as declared in the sequel. From 
the Atharvasiras, which reads“ He who is called 
Rudra is the Lord,” we understand that the l'e'/vara is 
in the form of all Gods such as Vayu. Inthe same 
upanishad, in the words * He who knows me knows 
all Gods" it is declared that by knowing Him one 
gets a knowledge of all Gods who are all ensonled by 
Himself. Hence the conclusion that it is the 
Parames'vara,—the Supreme Brahman, S:va, Umá's 
Lord Himself—who is in the form of all. Gods, who 
has to be worshipped by all acts, and who is the 
dispenser of all fruits. 


THIRD PA'DA. 


Adhikarana—!. 


In the preceding portion of the work has been 
determined the nature of the Pas'u, the worshipper 
(up&saka), spcken of as * thou’ (in “ Thou art That”), 
and endued with the attribute of eternality eto.; as 
also vf S'iva, the Lord (Pati) the object of all woe- 
ship, spoken of as ‘That’, and erdued with omnif- 


* Tait, Sam. 2-1-1. A 
Tandys. Br. 23-2-4. 
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cience and other attributes. Now a question arising 
as to how to worship Him, the answer comes in the 
sequel : 

What ls enjoined in all Veda'ntas (is the same) because of 

the absence of all difference in the command etc. 
(IIL, th. 1). 

In all the Vedántas (upanishads) the Dahara-upásana 
and the like are treated. A doubt arises as to 
whetuer the upásana treated in different upanishads 
is one and the same or differs with the different re- 
censions. 


(Prvapaksha) As context (prakarana) differs 
with difference in recension (S'ákhà), the upàsana 
dizers with different s'akhàs. Now, in the Chhán- 
dogya aud the Taittiriyaka, the Dabara-upásana is 
treated. Inthe one, such attributes as sinlessness 
are described in the passage which begins with the 
words, “The A’tman who is free from sin, free from 
old age, free from death,"* etc. In the other, in the 
passage “The right, the true,” t etc., such attributes 
as dark-brown-noss are mentioned. Here, owing 
to the difference in the attributes, the upásana differs. 
In the Chhandogya, again, the Panchágni-Vidyà 
(the contemplation of Five Fires) is designated as 
Kauthama, while it is designated as Vájasaneya in 
the Brihadáranyaka. Here, owing to the difference 
in the designation, the upasana differs. In the 
Mundaka-s'&kh& is spoken of a rite called S'irovrata 
(the ceremony of carrying fire on the head) in the 
words, 


“Let aman tell this Brahma-vidyaé (science of 
Brahman) to those only by whom the siro-vrata 
has been performed according to the rule." 


S'irovrata is a special ceremony connected with 
the study of the Vedas and it is .rjoined on the 
Atharvanikas (the students of the Atha.va-Veda), 
not on others Owing to this difference in the rite, 
the upásana differs. Thus, the upásana differs owing 
to the difference in the s‘ékhé etc. 

(Siddhánta) :—The Dahera-npésana and the like, 
taught in all the different upanishads, are one and 
the same; for, as in ihe case of irjunctions of sacri- 
ficial works, so here, the words of injunction (cho. 
dana), the results to be attained, the form of the 
Devatá, and the designations (of the upásanas) are 
all same. In the first place, the terms of injunction— 
such as“ let him know", “let him contemplate"— 

* Op. cit, 8-7-1. 


+ Mabháná. 11, 
1 Mand. up. 3-2-10. = 
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are same in the different e'akhás. Even the results 
to be attained,— such as the attaining of Brahman,— 
are same, The objects of worship, too, are same, such 
as th- Vais'v&nara-Brahman. And even the desig- 
nations are same, such as the Vais'vánara-Vidyá and 
so on. Therefore the Upásana is one and the same. 
Notwithstanding the use of different verbs—such as 
‘let him know’, ‘let him contemplate’,—the up&sana 
does not differ. In the Chhéndogya; the Dalara- 
Vidya is enjoined in the words, “ What exists with- 
in that small ether, that should be sought for ;"* and 
the Taittiriya enjoins it in the words “ What is 
there within, that should 5e contemplated.” t In thia 
case, since the seat of contemplation etc., are same, 
since Brahman, the object of contemplation, is the 
same, and since the attributes mentioned in the two 
upanishads are not opposed to one another, the 
Vidya (up&sana) is the same. The Brihddáranyaka 
and the Chhándogya-Upanishads describe the natnre 
of the five fires to be contemplated, —namely, heaven, 
rain, earth, man and woman ; and the nature of these 
fires is described in the same way in Both. Hence 
no distinction in the vidya (upásana). 
If (you say it is not so) because of the distinction (implied), 


(we reply that the distinction is possible) even (when. 
the upa'sana is) one. (III. iii. 2)* 


(Objection) :—Repetition of the same thing, combined 
with difference in the context (prakarana) or sékha, 
points to a difference in the upásana, Thereforé the 
upásana taught in different sikhés is not one and the 
same. 

(Answer) :—Though the upásana is one and the 
same, repeticion of the same upésana ina different 
context (prakarana) or sákhà can be accounted for 
by the fact of the people who learn the vidyé from 
that other s&khá being different. Therefore, the fact 
does not point to a distinction in the upásana. 

(The s'irc-vrata) pertains tothe recitation of the text, because 
as such, indeed, it 1s treated of In the ritualistic section. 


‘And as in the case of sava, it is restricted to them. 
(11I, Wi. 3). 


The s‘iro-vrata enjoined in the Atbarva-Veda in the 
words “To them alone let him tell this Brahma- 
Vidya "i is intended as an appendage to the recita- 
tion of that Veda (svádhyáya), not as an appendage 
to the Vidya or Upásana; for, the passage “He 
shal. not study it who has not performed the rite ”§ 


* Op. cit 3-1-1. 

+ Maháná, 10-23. 

t Manda. Up. 3-2-10. 
§ Ibid. 3-2-11. 
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shows that the rite pertains to the recitation of the 
Vedic text, and in the samüchára-grantha, +. e., in 
the work called Samachara (ritual.) it is declared to be 
a Veda-Vrata—a ritual pertaining to the Vedi. veci- 
tation—in the words “ This, too, has been treated by 
the treatment cfthe Veda-Vrata.” In the phrase 
* Brahma-Vidya ', the word ‘ Brahman’ means Veda. 
‘Therefore just as the Sava-homa is confined to tho 
followers of the Athurva-Veda, so is the s'iro-vrata 
confined to them alone, so that it does not point 
to any distinction in the Vidyá or Upásana itself. 


The (S'ruti) also declares. (III. ili. 4.) 

The S'ruti itself shows the »nity of upasana. In the 
section of the Dahara-Vidyá, the Mahopanishad and 
the Kaivalya-Upanishad describe the form of the 
T's'vara as follows : 


* The Right, the True, ihe Supreme Brahman, in 
person dark-brown, chaste, divers eyed."* 

“Associated with Uma, the Psrames'vara, the Lord, 
Three-eyed, Nilakantha (dark-necked, tranquil." 


From this one may think that, as a corporeal 
being, the I's'vare is subject to sin, decay, death and 
the like. ltis to prevent this supposition that the 
ChLándogya-Upanishad declares that He is pos- 
sessed of tlie eight attributes mentioned in the passage 
beginning with the words “Now, as to the small 
lotus in the city of Brahman” etc.f In these cases 
repetition can be accounted for by different attributes 
being spoken of in different sákhás. So, there is no 
room for the supposition that it points to a difference 
in the Vidya itself. Accordingly, since the terms of 
the injunction are identical, 7. e. owing to the absence 
of a difference in the terms of injunction, etc., 
pointing to a difference in the Upasana, the Upásana 
taught in all the Upanishads is one and the same. 


AdjhikKarana—z2. 


The sdtrakara now proceeds to state what is aimed 
at in shewing the unity of the Upásaaas enjoined in 
all the Upanishads: 


A collection (should be made of attributes) owing to identity 
of the purpose. As in the case of the appendages of an 
Injunction, so, too, in the case of (an Upasana which 
is) similar (in kind) (ITI. ilt, 5.) 
Here, though oneness of Upásana has been es*abli- 


shed, a doubt arises as to whether the attributes 
* Muhaná. 12. 


t Kaivalyr. Up, 
TOp. cit. 8-1-1. 
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mentioned in one sakha should be gathered in 
another s‘akha or not. 


(Piirvapaksha :)—They should not be gathered. To 
explain: in the Chhándogya are mentioned in the 
Dahara-Vidyá the attributes such as sinleesness, but 
not in the Taittiriya-Uparishad. The attributes 
mentioned in the Chhandogya-Upanishad should not 
be gathered in the Taittiriya, because they are not 
mentioned in the latter. As to the purposes of the 
Upásana, thay are served by the attributes mentioned 
there, namely ‘dark-brown’ etc. What need is 
there for tue gathering of attributes mentioned 
elsewhere, for which there is no direction in «he 
sruti ? 


(Siddhinta :)—As against the foregoing we hold as 
fullows : In all cases, where the Upasana is one, such 
attributes as sinlessness mentioned in the Chhándogya 
in connection with the Dahara-Vidyà etc., should be 
gathered together elsewhere in connection with the 
Dahlaravidyà etc., taught in the Taittiriyaka and 
other Upanishads, inasmuch as the purpose of these 
attributes is the same, namely, to subserve the 
upásana. Justas the subsidiary acts (angas) enjoined 
(in different s'ákhás) as parts of one main act enjoined 
are gathered together in the case of the Agnihotra 
and the like, so in the case of the Dahara-Upasana 
or the like, where the terms of injunction etc., are 
same, the attributes (mentioned in different s'ákhás) 
should. be gathered together. Wherefore, it stands 
to reason that the attributes mentioned in different 
s'akhás in connection with the same Upásanas should 
be gathered together. 


Adhikarana—3. 
(If you maintain) that they are different because of the 

scripture, (we reply) no, because of the non-distinctlon. (TII, ili. 6). 

In the Brihadáranyaka-upanishad and in the 
Chhandogya-upanishad, the contemplation of the 
Udgitha song as Prana, leading to the enomy’e defeat, 
is enjoined. A doubt arises as to whether there is, or 
there is not, a unity of upasana in this case. 


(Purvapaksha): Since the terms of injunction etc. 
are same, there is a unity of upasana. 


(Oojection) :—The object of the upasana as Prina 
enjoined in the Brihadaranyaka is the agent in the 
act of singing, i. e., the one that sings the Udgitha, as 
my be known from the following passage : 
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‘Then they said tothe breath in the mouth: ‘ Do 
thou sing for us’ ‘Yer,’ said the breath, and 
saug."e 

But in the guse of the Chhandogas the object of 
contemplation ie the Udgitha,itrelf which is sung, i.e., 
which is the object of the avt of singing, as may be 
seen from the following passage: 


* Then comes this breath (of life) in the mouth, 
They meditated upon the Udgitha as that breath.” t 


Therefore, the upasanas, are different. 


(Anncer :)—Tbhe opening statements in both are the 
sam». "TheBribadáranyaka opens the section with the 
following words: / 


* There were two kinds of descendants of Prajapati, 
the Devas and the Asvras. Now the Devas were 
indeed the younger, the Asuras the elder ones. 
The Devas who were straggling in these worlds, 
said * Well, let us overcome the Asuras at the 

n4 


sacrifices by means of the Udgitha.”{ 


The Chhândogya opens the section with the following 

words :— 

* When the Devas and Asuras struggled together, 
both of the race of Prajapati, the Devas took the 
udgitha thinking they would vaoquish'the Asuras 
by it."6 

Therefore as the opening statements are same, the 

upasanas are identical. 

(Biddhánta :)—The sütrakára states the conclusion 

as follows: 

* Bri: Up. 1-37. 

tChba. Up. 1-2.7. 


10p Cit. 1-3-1. 
§ Op. Cit. 1-3-1. 


Or (they are) not (one) owing to a difference in the context, as 
(in the contemplations of the udgitha) as greater than the 
great, otc. (IIT. 1H. 7). 

The Vidyas t«ugh. in the two upnnisbads are not one 
and the same, because of » distinction in the coatext 
(prakarana’. Now, the contemplation tuoght Ly the 
chbandogas refers to the Pranava which is n part of 
the udgítha as declared in the passage “ Let u man 
meditate upon the syllable Om, (a pert of) the 
Udgitha.”* 


But the contemplation taught by the Vajius refers 
to the whole udgitha. Thus owing to a distinction in 
the way they begin, the forms contemplated upon are 
different, and the npasanas, therefore, arealso different. 
Just as among the Udgitha-upasanas taught in one 
and the same sákhá, the contemplation of the udgítha 
as ‘greater than the great’ differs from the contem- 
plation of the same ss ‘golden,’ so, too, here the 
upasanns differ. 


The Sdtrakara raises an objection and answers: 


If (you think they are same) owing to (an identity in) the 
designation, that (is answered by what) has been said 
(above). This (identity in designation) is possible 
indeed. (III. ili. 8). 


It should not be contended that the updsan: s 
taught inthe two s&khás are same be-ause of the 
identity in the designation ‘Udgitha Vidy&. For, 
though the things enjoined are different, tbe identity of 
designation is possible. For instance, in the case of 
the daily Agnihotra und the Agnihotra pertaining to 
the Kundapayin'» sacrifice, though the names sre same, 


the rites are different. So here also. Fence no 
discordance. 
A Mana'pzvA S'A'aTRY, B.A. 
(To be continued.) 
* Chha. Up. 1-1-1. 
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SUTRA II—ADVAITA LAKSHANA. 


Adhlikarana-3. 
(Continaed from page 204.) 
All cre Tatvas. 

21. The whole Universe, constituting all that has 
ferm, the formless, and those that have form and no 
form, is the manifestation uf the 'latvas. These 
Tatvas manifest themselves, each in three ways, 
Stila, Sükshma and Para. The Jivas that always 
stand connected with the Tatvas which are uuder the 
impellings influence of the Sádákyas, also bear their 
names. Thus all things are, in fact, Tatvas only. 

Note.—' «seo? in the original, gives us ‘those that 
have form and no form,’ Para—Atisükshma. Jivas here 
stand for thethree kinds of jivas, Vijrünakalar, Pralaya- 
kalar, and Sakalar, 

Invblution and Evolution of the Tatvas. 


22. The twenty-four Tatvas, from earth to Mila 
Prakriti complete their involutiou in the A'tma Tatva, 
and the six Tatvas beyond the Mila Prakriti, in the 
Vidyá Tatva ; the three, Saddha Tatva upwards, in the 
Siva Tatva. These three, vi.., A'tma, Vidya and Siva 
Tatvas are eternal, say they. The other two Sakti 
Tatva and Siva Tatva involute in the Suddha Siva, 
The evolution of the Tat-as also follows the same 
order. 

Nore.—Siva is eternal, The other three Tatvas are so, 
only in name, As the Tatvas involute in and evolve from 
Sudda Siva, it follows that He is the cause of involution 
and evolution, 


Adhlkarana-4. 
Creeds and their place in the Tatvas. 

1. All false creeds take their stand severally in 
the Tatvas from Bhitas (elements) to Mohini (Asuddha 
Maya). The six true creeds beginning from Saiva 
have their respective places in the Tatvas from 
Vidya upwards. Our Lord is beyond the Tatvas. 

Note.—False creeds are 18 in number, ot which six 
are external, six externo-internal and the remaining six 
are externo-external. ‘I'he names of these creeds and 
their explanation can be gleaned from commentaries, 


‘Creeds’ here stand for the deities worshipped by the 
people who profess them. The Tatvns, which form the 
sets of the deities, also form the Mukti Sthana of the 
creeds. ‘Our Lord'-Suddba Siva, the deity of the Siddhanta 
Saiva Religion. 


Nine kinds of Manifestation of Siva. 

2. The one Lord alone acts, pervading through 
the nine vargas—Siva, Sakti, Nada, and Bindu, the 
formless four; Sadásiva, of form and without form; 
Maheswara, ltedra, Vishnu and Brahma, the four 
of form—who manifesting themselves :n different 
Tatvas, perform their several functions. 

Nott.—Sekti and Bindu are included among the male 
energies of Siva in spite of their female character, because, 
unlike Manonmani and other saktis, they partake of the 
characteristics of both the male and the female energies 
incausing the manifestations. 


Sakli« of Siva. 

3. The sakti-kinds appertaining to the manifesta- 
tions of Siva are seven in number—Sakti, Bindu 
Sakti, Manoninani, Maheasá, Uma, Lakshmi and 
Sarasvati. Yet they are all one, Parásakti. What- 
ever aspect Her Lord manifests Himself in, in that 
she manifests Herself also. 


Norr.—The manifestations of Siva reckoned bere are 
only seven; for, Sakti and Bindu have been left out, as 
they stand midway between the male'aud the female 
energies. 


The oneness of Sakti with Siva. 


4. Jt is Sakti who manifests Herself as Nada and 
the six following vargas. It is Siva who forms all 
vargas from Sakti upwards. Whatever of shape 
there is, that proceeds from Sakti, is Sakti and Siva 
combined. The Sakti who manifests Herself in what- 
ever forms the Sakta wills is H's matchless consort. 


The creative Power of Siva and Sakti. 


9. Siva begets Saktj and Sakti begets Siva 
(S&dákya). Both in their happy union produce the 
worlds and the Jivas. Still Bhava (Siva) is a brahma- 
chári (celibate) and the sweet-speeched Sakti remains 
a virgin. Sages only comprehend this secret. 


The Characteristics of a Tatvajnáni, 


6, The Tatvas manifesting themselves as the 
bod; , senses, worlds and enjoyments, bondag» (ban- 
dba) and freedom (moksha) arising from these, affect 
the Jivas. Pe who thus understands the nature of 
the Tatvas and eliminates them one hy one, rcalises 
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the Supreme beyond. Such is the true sage just des- 
cribed. 
Why Tatras affect the Jivas. 


7. Why do all these Tatvas together affect the 
Jivas? It is for reaping „Fe fruits of past Karma 
completely, for rooting out the very seed of Karma 
so that it may not arise again, and for getting rid of 
the evil A’nava Mala. 

Norz.—Since it is Jivas, not Siva, that are got rid of 
Mala and Karma by means sf the Tatvas, it follows that 
the Tatvaa do not affect Siva. 


Aghikarana-—5. 
Nature of A'nava Mala, 


J. A'nava Mala, with its many Saktis, is ore. 
Pervading through the numberless Jivas as the dirt 
in copper, it binds them from Jñàna aud Kriya. It 
ulso affords them the capucity for experience, and is 
ever the source of ignorance. 


Norr.—The dirt that is inberent in copper can be re- 
moved ouce forall only by alchemical processes; and, when 
it is so removed, the copper remains no longer copper but 
is transformed into replendent gold. In like manner, the 
Jiva that is affected by Mala can be freed from it only when 
Sivajhans is attained ; and the Jiva that is eo freed from 
Mala remains no longer a Jiva but attains Patitva merging 
into Siva, The illustration of dirt and copper ia favour- 
ite with the Siddhanta and should, therefore, be carefully 
noted. 


Anara and Miya differentiated. 


2. Do you say, ‘There is no other entity as Mala 
(A'nava). it is only the effect of Maya.’ Understand 
well that  Máy& causes Iccha, Jnana and Kriyá to 
arise in the Jivas but A'nava causes tF? same to dis- 
appear, that A'nava is inherent in the Jivas but 
Máyà is separate from them and, besides, manifesting 
itmelf as the universe, foras the body, senses, worlus 
and enjoyments. 

Note.—This forms an answer to the false creeds that 
identify Maya with A'onva Mala. 


Pürva Paksha Vada. 


3. Asa black clond hides from view the brilliant 
sun, eo Maya veil» Jñàna and Kriya of the Jivas. The 
su: begins to shine in his ful! glory when the cloud 
vanishes. So, Jiana and Kriya begin to shine in the 
Jives with the dissolution of the body. 
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Pirva Paksha Vada (continued) and Siddhinta. 


4. As the expansive light diseppears when the 
cloud veils the sun, so dfiéna and Kriyá disappear 
when the body screens the Jivas. 


Siddháita. Icché, Jfi&na and Kriy& are manifest 
in the Jivas when they are embodied, When they 
are not, nothing but darkness prevails. 


Note.—' Embodied’ includes:both the gross ayd sabtle 
bodies. 

Siddhánta (continued). 

5. What veils Jiana and Kriya of the Jivas ıs the 
A'nava (whose existence you ignored). Since it is 
commingled with the Jivas, it may also be said to be 
one of their qualities. Maya graciously provides the 
Jivas with the Tatvas from Kala downwards, so that 
they may shake off the shackles of ignorance. ‘These 
two, therefore, are as opposed to each other as dark- 
ness and light. 

Norte. — By commingled, it is to be understood that Mala 
18 separable from tbe Jivas and by ' one of the qualities’ that 
it isso very intimately connected with them. The word 
‘also’ indicates that A'nava is not aquality of the Jivaa 
Vide following stanza. 


Jira and Mala differentiated. 


6. Do you mean that ignorance (avidyà) is a qua- 
lity of Purusha (Jiva)? Then, Purusha should be 
matter. Would you say that the defect in the oye of 
a blind man is a quality of the eye itself? Possessing 
ignorance as its attrioute, Mala always remains matter. 
Bat Jivs is spirit (chit) which has Jñàna for ::s quality. 

Nore.—It 1s clearly shown by the illustration that Male 
is a defect, not a quality of the Jivas. 


How the three Malas act. 


7. The three Malas—A’nava, May’ and Karma— 
delusive in their character, veil the true nature of the 
Jivas, and produce, in them, üiusory enjoyments, 
bondage aud capacity for experience as the sprout. 
bran and chaff in paddy. There are also two ot’ *r 
Malas which we will point out presently. 

Norr.— A'nava Mala, in conjunction wich the efficient 
cause, provides tbe Jivas with the capacity for experienoe 
as the chaff is the efficient cause of sprouting. Maya, being 
the instrumental cause. makes, with its effects—bodiea 
and senses the bondage of the Jivas, as the bran favouring 
tbe growth coexists with tbe other ingrediente. Karma 
being the material cause, affords enjoyments to the Jivaa 
as the sprout becomes manifest by a power latent ia it. 
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The two other Malas. 


8. Omne is Müycya, which is the effect of As..ddha 
Maya ; and the other is Trocayi, & Sakti of the Pure 
that commands the three Malas to perform thei: -es- 
pective functions. So the learnea say ‘These five 
Malas stand adhered to the Jivas. 

Norv.—Màáyeya is the Mala that limi.s Icchá, Jñâne 
and Kriy of the all-pervading soul. 


Reincarnation of the Jivas. 


9. Thesoul, affected by the five Malas—A'nava, 
Mayé, Karma, Máyáàya, and Trodayi-passes in a 
moment at the good Lord's behest, through the wheels 
of birth and death, on earth, the higher and the lower 
worlds, like the whirling fire brand and.the whirlwind 
which cease not in their motion. 

Notrt.—‘ At the good Lord's behest’ shows the agent 
with whose grace the escape from the wheel of birth and 
death can be effected. 


Rareness of the human birth. 


10. When we consider the case of a Jiva which, 
after passing through the eighty four hundred thou- 
sand kinds or yonis (embryo), of fourfold nature as 
Andaja, Swetaja, Utbija and Sarayuja, becomes hu- 
man born, we can but compare it with an individual 
who has with his own bands swum the wide ocean. 

Nerre.—It is to be noted that the human franie only is 
fit for the attainment of eternal ‘reedom by the Jivas. 


Rareness of a high class human birth. 


t1. [t isa great blessing to be born iu a land 
where savages do nov inhabit but the s.udy of the 
four vedas reigns supreme. Escaping birth among 
the lower classes of the human race, rare is it that 
one should be fortunate to be born among the people 
privileged to perform religious austerities, and to 
profess the Saiva Siddhanta religion without faliing 
into the ways of other creeds. 


S. ANAVAKATANAYAKAM. PILLAI. M. A. 


(To be continued.) 
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TA'YUMA'NAVAR'3 POEMS, 


(Continued frum page 202.) 
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O what an admirable one is th’ Saiv-Siddhant ! 
The best and purest course to raise the souls. 
to Heaven ; ` 
The best and purest made to invocate the 

Lord’s grant 
Of boundless Grace, which is as by Devtarüs * 


142. 


given. 

To souls advanced in tatvas twentyfive and 
leven, 

Lo! This is the best munifiicent faith fit to 
plant. 


In the minds of true jfiánis to researches driven. 
The high conviction that this is the mcther-grant. 
Aiike to suit the Siddhast playing in anima 1 
And other powers; or to great devotees crowned 
In blessed silence the best concentration law ; 
Or to those sunk in Indra's great delights§ 
profound ; 
'l'o all alike; to all beloved ; to all the one. 
[nspiring ; and to all a Universal Sound. || 


R. Saonmucam MUDALIAR, 


(To be continued.) 


* The devtarüs are the wishing-trees, They yield what the 


owner wishes for. 


+ Here the saint refers tothe wide accomodating charcters of 
the Saiva Siddhanta School of religion. Of the sages siddhas, 
yogis, bhaktas and devoted Jñånis, the saint mentions the first and 
the Inst, so that all the four classes of sages may be included. 
The order is as given avore according to Dravida Guti. 


1 c. f. Notes to verse 44, 
8 Indra’s bhoga (sensations or sensual delights) is considered 


"the greatest Temporal Happiness in the Universe. 


j Universal sound can be the name of this religiou since it is an 
inviting peal to allas 2era«gsydess5C7 (O ye, men of the world, 
come and join this), being the mother-religica to all the rest. 
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; THE 
LIGHT OF TRUTH 


Sidd hanta Reapike: 


MADRAS, MAY 1900. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HINDU RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT. 


The fiat of the Government of India has gone forth that 
there is no need for legislation, in regard to thir question, 
and the reasons with which this conclusion is propped are 
really wonderful. No petti-fogging counsel could have 
fished out for reasons to back up their false position with 
greater igenuity than the Government of India, and if 
these principles are only to obtain, no legislation in India 
will be possible, It seems almost au irony of fate that 
hundreds of legislative enactments should be allowed to 
be rushed through the Council, in as short time as pos- 
sible, and which affect the property and person of every 
one of Her Majesty's Indian subjects, and which would 
subject them to any amount of losa and worry and annoy- 
ance, as for instance, the Irrigation Cess Bill, and yet the 
Bill which does not affect the mass of the people in the least, 
and which would alone affect a handful of men and these 
only, if they fail to do their duty, The valuable endowments 
attached to these temples and mutts were mostly the gifts 
of kings and princes of ages gone by, and if tbe general 
body of the people do contribute any*hing at all, it is 
quite infinitesimal in value. Besides the comrlaint of the 
people is that they have so little voice in «he management 
of these endowments, and that the members who happen 
to get appointed once and for life have all the thing in 
their own sweet way, without absolutely any check or 
hindrance. But like the rehgious cat who felt for the 
rats so mucn, the Government of- India professes the 
tenderest regard for the religious sentiments of the people, 
and they are afraid that such interference must inevitably 

rouse the strongest resentment in the minds of those who 
are subjected to it? (we could produce the opinions of 
90 per cent. of their trustees and committee members 
themselves) and who possess immen:e influence over. the 
gasses whom it is proposed to exclude by a property 
qualification from all voice in the manrgement of their 
own temples" and that it * might not improbably excite 
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a wide spread suspicion of its intentions among other 
religicus endowments which might anpear to be scanda- 
lous to Englishmen or to Natives of India inbued with 
our ideas, wo:ld almost certainly be regurded in an 
entirely different light by the g eat body of the Hindu 
worshippers who look upon an offering to a priest or a 
Srahman as a religious act; and it does not appear to the 
Governor-Gene:al in Council to be established that the 
mass of such worshippers feel any appreciable grievance 
in the present system of management or recognize the 
existence of any evil that calls for a remedy!!! And yet 
the Government of India is aware that the Local Govern- 
ment is convinced of the need for legislation, that a cer- 
tain Section (?) representing a considerable body of 
educated and thoughtful opinion also backs up this 
demand and it is aware that the demands have been made 
in numerous addresses and memorials on the subject, and 
in the native press, and yet wonder of wonders the Gov- 
ernment of India do not think it safe to infer that the 
general public is really ia favour of such course!!! It is 
said that it is hard to rouse up a waking man, and no 
amount of reasoning is sufficient to convince the Govern- 
ment of India who have wilfally shut their ears to the 
just and earnest prayers of the people. Do the Govern. 
ment of India resort to any other methods for ascertaining 
the public opinion in regard to other measures they them- 
selves are determined. Are they prepared to leave the 
working of the Government machinery itself and that of 
the most of Local and Municipal Boards to he taken of by 
the public spirit of the people. Do they think that the. 
interest of the public at lerge in the Local and Municipal 
institutions is less than in the case of these Temples and 
would they advocate universal franchise in their case P 
As itis, itis useless and hopeless to argue witn the 
Government and it is only left tc the people to convince 
the Government in only one way—to get up monster 
memorials from one end of the country to the other, and 
it is even a question if the Government of India will not 
even then find some reason for rejecting sach Memoriala. 

We suggest a small and short memorial and in the fol- 
lowing form to be adopted every wh«^e :— 


To 
Hie Excellency the Governor-General and Viceroy «f 
India in Coun _. 


We the undersigned memorialists representing the 
Hindu Population beg to approach you with the fullowing 
prayer :— 

(J) We are throughly convinced that the Hindu Heli. 
gious endowments are thoroughly mismanaged aud that 
the defective provisions of Act 20 of 1863 is ultogether 
responsible for it and that public have no manner of con- 
trol over theae endow ments. 
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(2) That the managers and trusties, both hereditary 
and otherwise should be compelled to furnish accounts 
to District or Local Committees and that the accounts 
shoald be sibject to audit by a qualified caditor and that 
the Committee should also be mede to publish each 
accourfts with the result of such audit in the District 
Gazette. 

(3) We therefore earnestly pray that the Act of 20 
of 1863 be at once amended to contain these vital pro- 


visions. 
We bog to remain, 


Your most dutiful servants. 


District. Town. | * Village. | Street. 


Door No. | Father's Name. 


Name. | Occupation. 


We cannot praise in sufficient terms the Splendid 
address dilivered by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Nicholson. The addiess brims 
full of useful hints aud sage advice 
in every line and one has to study it with considerable 
thought and attention. The Hon'ble is a specialist in 
Agricultural questions, and he has not studied it in any 
pure!y acadamic spirit, but with a spirit of sympathy and 
thorough knowledge of the actual requirements of the 
masses of the people. He has done no little to move 
Government in the path of agricultural refo-m and the 
amelioration of the conditions of the people and his 
advice to the people themselves and the leaders of the 
people (but the Government of India would seem to set so 
little valu. to the words cf their leaders!) should be care- 
fully treasured up anc worked out. Bat ne thing we 
may that the recently passed irrigation cess act will para- 
lyse all effort at agricultural improvement and that the 
losses to the people and to the Government itself will far 
outweigh the anticipated gains. 


The Last Convoca- 
tion Address of the 
Madras University. 


+ 

The following pargs we cull from a book called “ The 
Woodlands in Europe” intended for Christian Readers; 
and we could not produce better arguments for the truth 
of our Conception of the supreme Siva, the Destroyer and 
the creater and the Preserver (Vide p 6. Sivagnanabotha:a 
English Editica.) 


" And how about the dead leaves wlich, season after season, 
strew the ground beneath the crees? Is their work done because, 
wLen their bright summer life is over, they lie softly down to rost 
under the bare wintry boughe.? Is it only deat:, and nothing 
beyond? Nay; if it is death, i’ is death giving place to life Let 
us call it rather change, progress, transformation. It mnst be 
progress, when the last year's leaves make the soil for next year's 
flowers, and ineo doing serve a set purpose and fulfil a given 
mission. It must be transformation, when one thing passes into 
another, and, instead of being annihilated, begins life again in a new 
shape and form. 


lt ia interesting to remember that the same snow which weigha 
cown aud breaks those fir branches: is the nursing mother of the 
flowers. Softly it comes down upon the tiny &eede and the tender 
bad : and covers them up lovingly, so that from all the stern rigour 
ofthe world without they are safely sheltered. Thos they are 
getting forward, as it were, aud life is elready swelling within 
them ; so that when the sun shines and the snow melte they are 
ready to burst forth with arp.dity whith seems almost Mira- 
cnlous. 


It is not the only force gifted with both preserving and destroying 
power, according to the aspect in which we view it, The fire refinea 
and purities, but it also deatroyes; and the same water which rus- 
hes down in the cataract with such over-whelming power, falls in 
the gentlest of drops upon the thristy flower cup and fille the 
hollow of the leaf with just the quantity of dew which it needs for 
its refreshment and sustenanc». And in those higher things of 
which rature ie but the type and shadow, the same grand trath 
holds good ; and from our Bibles we learn that the consuming fire, 
and the love tha’ passeth knowledge are but different sides of the same 
God:—j&st, and yet merciful; “ that will by no means clear the quilty, 
yet showing mercy unto thousands. 


REVIEWS. 


DRAVIDA PRAKASIKA * 


We welcome this publication as containing the valuable 
results ofalife study by one of the very few learned 
Tamil scholars of to-day. He is also a learned Sanskritiat 
and is fully versed in the great treatises of his Master, Sri 
Sivagnana Yogi; and he is one of the very few who have 
studied the Yogi's great Dravida Bashiyam. 

In his boox, he displays considerable ability and critical 
acumen; but we are afraid (he language he uses towards 
those whom he differs fiom is not at, all becoming in these 
days, however much they might have been tolerated by 
old usage. This is the blot in his book and we hope it 
will be remedied iu a future edition. The book is also 
printed in too small letters. The subject deserves better 
typograply aud the question of cost should not stand in 
the way as this is a book intended for the educated classes 
and not for the ignorant poor. 

In the beok, he reviews the whole body of Tamil Litera- 
ture rather tco uriefly, we regret, and he divides his sab- 
ject into four chapters, entitled—" Ilakkana Marabial" 
(Gramatical works) llakkia Marabial (Literary works) 
Sathira Marabial (Philosophical works) and “ Oribial” 
(other works) and in the introduction he disourses the 
question of the ancient ;haracter of the Tamil Language 
and literature. He thinks “Tamil” means “ (gef? 
“sweet’ but a word may come to obtain a number of 
meanings, but the root meaning' may after all be different 
and it does not therefore justify the dogmatism and 
warmth which our author displays. He holds that Tamil 
Grammar is independent of Sanskrit Grammar and there 
can be no doubt about it. He gives a learned note on the 


*By Srilasri K. Sabapethi Navalar Avi. of Chidambaram. 
Prive Ba. 2. 
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first sut.a of Tolgappie, the first coral of Tiruvalluvar 
the first verse of Periah Purana and tho introductory ver- 
ses in Sivagnansbotham, He is convinced that the Phi- 
losophy as indicated in these Tamil work is clearly the 
Advaita Siddhanta and not the Mayavada Vedanta, and 
that this is also our view we have expressed on several 


occasions. 


Tbe book is unique of its kind and supplies a long-felt 
want and ought to be popular. The style is not too diffi- 
cult to be followed by an ordinarily well educated student 
ef Tamil, Our Navalar deserves to be congratulated on 
the whole on the usefal and learned work he has brought 
out, 


2. Sivakshetralaya Mahótsava Unmai Vilkkam* 
(8 «Cas d rre u ws: psa cove eeráain). 

5. Saiva Bhushana Chandrika* 

fri Panchákshara/Rahasyamt 

(wf ugsere az seu) 


We highly commend these books to all our readers aid 
they form very useful and important hand books on the 
subject as treated therein. The first book ives the 
meaniug of the symbolism of all the Forms in our Temple 
as also the meaning of the various festivals, &c.; and 
what we are bound tosay these meanings have been 
arrived after considerable study and texts are quoted from 
most of our religious and pbilosophical works to bear out 
these meanings. With regard to the cnr-feast, we our- 
selves discovered the meaning by a chance, and we sounded 
many & Pandit to discover this meaning, and not oue gave 
this meaning, though several suggestions were made, and 
we are glad to find that this very meaning is given by our 
Pandit in this book. We only instance this to show with 
what great care and knowledge the subject is approached. 


In Saiva Bushna chandrika, the same author treats on 
the meaning, uses and texts bearing on the question of 
the sacred ashes, sacred beads, and Rudraksha and ac- 
cordingly the volume is very highly useful to »]' Saivas. 
From the several texts quoted from the Tiruvaimozi it 
will be seen that the authors of those sacred Hymns were 
still conforming to the geueral usage of weariog Holy 
ashes, and the custom of wearing namam had not come 
into nee in their time, 

* gfuQues Dor Oeefluf n 9150259» 
Qufla Gsrei 5. osa em a.” 
“ALIS SG @O_ 661 aco e 6 ein or Len C) 
Que gu 
EpodsaGe I Barr eor aare QarGiore uum 
Qz à (y du’ 
** oah wmi @puorwar pus exhi o 2»cem R 
seatuqpusies L5 átmaecia. Be: c) iG" 

These are not spurious texts but any edition of the book 

will be found to contain these yerses. 


* By N. Kadiraivé! "illai of Jaffna Price 6 As. and 4 as. each, 
Madras Ripon Press, and V. N. JuBiLEE Peras, respectively. 

+ By Srimath Balasaraswati Gnanenantha Swamigal of Bri 
Manickavasaga.wamigal Á'dhinam. Price Ae. ». STAR or INDIA 
Press, MADRAS. 
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The book on Panchakshara is planned on the same 
nein and ought to be of the Highest value to all our 
readers. 


We congratu:ate these two authors*on the excellent 
books they have bronght ont and we hope their efforts will 
be continued in works of similar character. 


5. A hand book on Agricultural science (in Ten Parta) 
Part I.* ^ 


Onr friend and b:other is always engaged in doing gome 
useful work; and the books he had brought out in Tamil 
comprise all sorts of useful subjects, aud will form a lib- 
rary by itself. The latest work which he uaz given to. 
the public is his book on agriculture; and the part now 
before us contains so mach information that we thought 
at first this was the wholebook. But nine parts more are 
to come and we may feei ‘sure therefore in getting a most 
useful and comprehensive book on Agriculture; and this 
book by the ways shows also that it will not be difficult to 
write Tamil books on science. In his preface, the author 
greatfully acknowledge the valuable help and advice he' 
received from the Hon'ble Mr. Nicholson, andsit will not 
ioo mneh to ask that government will also show their 
appreciation of the learned authors disinterested work by 
substantially helping Fim. In tle meanwhile we beg to 
tender him our warmest thanks on behalf of the sorely 
stricken down agricultural population. 


A PLEA FOR LESS DOGMATISM IN PUBLIU 
TEACHING, 


We extract the following article from the Theosophical 
Review, which almost sams up our own attitude towards 
the Theosophical movement, 


In one of her recent !ectuies Mis. Besant told us that if 
any of the leaders of the Society adopted a course of artion, 
which to the best of our judgment was prejudicial to its 
interests, it wos our duty to protest. No other apology 
o; justification, therefore, will be necessary for what may 
appear the presumptuous c:iticism I am about to make 
with regard to the policy of the Theosophical Society. 
Let the assurance suffice, however, that in doing so I am 
acting in what’ believe to be the highest inte: ests of the 
Soci^ty. 

Briefly put, my experience has led .ae irresistibly to the 
conclusion that many teachings which are put forward 
publicly shoald, if taught at all, be reserved for private 
instruction ; that these teackings militate against the use 
ot the 'l'heosophical Society by repelling those who wonld 
accept its more important ethical doctrines; further, that 
the teaching I refer to are absolutely of no use to the evo- 
lution of the race, inasmuch as they benefit nobody. In 
thus criticising the wisdom of our leaders, nay, it may be 
even of the Masters for aught I know, I am aware that [ 
shall call down upon my head the censure of many an 
earnest Theosophist, who will doubtless be shocked by my 
apparent presumption. That, however, cannot be helped, 
nor does it deter me from what I believe to be a daty. 
Besides, are we not told that H., P. B. herself “ strenu- 


*By S. P. Narasimhalu Naidu Cresceat Press, Coimbatore 1900. 
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ously asserted the right aud the duty of each to use his 
own intellect and judgment and not to accept blindly the 
authority of any writer"? I am also aware that the depar- 
ture from ‘he methods hitherto pursued by the Society 
which I would suggest, would corstitute a far-r aching 
nud momentous change in its policy, one, however, I am 
firmly convinced, that word redound both to the good of 
the Society and to mankind, 


To my major premise, that the Sociecy exists in order 
to help on the spiritual evolution of the race, of course 
no exception will be taken, for thatis its avowed object. 
Well, then, that being so, it stands to reason that repre- 
sentative. o: the Society, in their capacity as such, whether 
by pen or tongue, should only teach truths which 
will subserve that end; my point is, however, that they 
should advance them unencumbered by dogmas and 
speculations which make no appeal to the reason, resting, 
as they do, solely on the ipse dizit of individual writers. 


For our purpose Theosophical teachings may be divided 
into four classes : 

l. Those which accord with-our intuitions, and explain 
the pheromena of nature by giving us the law of which 
we have been in search—generalisatioss which our 
experiences and observations not only prepare us to 
accept, but which it seems we might almost ourselves have 
deduced. 

2. Such as we might infer from what we know of the 
manifestations of life on this plane—inferring the causes 
from the effects we see bere. 

3. Truths we might arrive at by arguing from 
avalogy—nanely by postulating that the laws operative 
on the physical pe also condition to some extent the 
manifestations of the One Life on the higher planes. 


These three classes of teachings migh’ receive a 
tentative, if not ready acceptarce, by any thinker, however 
unfamiliar he might be with other occult truths. Not so 
however with the next class : 


4. Teachings which include those dogmas which must 
be accepted solely on some authority—which explain no 
phenomena within cur cognisance, solve no problems, 
which conld not be inferred, for which it can scarcely be 
said any anulogy exists on the physical plane, and which, 
finally, are of no practical use to anybody. 


The first three include, moreover, all the most important 
and fundamental teachings of Theosophy—all those which 
are calculated in anv way to accelerate human evolution; 
they include all the ethica] and moral teachings such as 
those of karma, reincarnation, final union with God, etc., 
jast those which the modern world stands in such dire 
need of, just those which, giving pause to the selfish 
pursnit of wealth and pleasure, wo"ld lead toa higher 
spirituality ky revealing the purpose of life, 

Bat, and this is the fact I wish to emphasise, these 
truths will not spread and receive the ready acceptance 
they might, so long as they are intermized with dogmas 
which merely constitute a taz on the credulity of inquirers 
It is all very well to say let them accept some and reject 
others, but that ia just what they will not do. It is only 
the ‘airly advanced who are content to be eclectic; the 
vast majority must either accept all or reject all. If 
along with te&chings which seems so reasonable that they 
almost compel conviction, there are presented others 


whicli seems to those unfamiliar with them nothing lesa 
than grotesque, the cbances are that all the good that 
might have accrued from the acceptance of the former 
will be stultified, for both will be rejected. Besides, it is 
surely the object of the Society io attract as many 
enquirers as possible, and when attracted čo keep them, 
by laying before them only-such teachings as ace calculated 
to lead them to further and further self-initialed study. 
And, above all tbings, if the Society is to be of any 
extended use it must avoid frightening away the coy 
enquirer by seeming even to require the acceptance of 
what to them can but be fantastic theories and specula- 
tions, 


I admit that the teachings which would corae under my 
fourth heading have attractions for certain minds, but it 
seems to me it is not the type of mind we should most 
desire ‘to appeal to. ‘They, namely those we should *hus 
attract, are not the hard-headed practical people who are 
doing the work of the world; they are not the people svho 
are the leaders of thought, who are moulding opinion; 
they include neither the intellectual nor philanthropical 
ciasses. I hesitate to say it, but it cannot I think be 
denied, they do include the “credulous.” On the other 
hand, by confining ourselves to such as come under classes 
1, 2, 3, we should appeal to the most spirituallyminded 
and most intellectual amongst the outside world. Many, 
I doubt not, who, under the influence of Theosophical 
teachings would have accomplished great things for 
humanity, have been attracted by ita sublime ethical 
doctrines only to be repelled from further enquiry by the 
demands made, as they thought, on their credulity. 
Wonld that these ethical doctrines, divested of all dogma, 
save those absolutely necessary as premises on which to. 
base them, ‘might be presented to the world ina form 
acceptable to it! I cannot but think that such would also 
fulfil the intentions of the founders:of the Society, for did 
not one of them say: “ The chief object of the "T'heosophi- 
cal Society is not so much to gratify individual aspirations 
as to serve our fellow-men.” 


Tn thz: introduction to her Ancient Wisdom, Mrs. Besant 
says: “ Right thought is necessary to right conduct, right 
understanding to right living.” "Quite so—but only up to 
a certaiu point. The foregoing quotation may very well 
be construed as implying that all right t;ought and 
understanding is necessary to any right conduct, Whether 
Mrs. Besant meant this or not, 1 donot know, bnt so it 
may be understood. This, of course, would bea fallacy. 
No knowledge of astrouomy, for éxample, is necessary to 
play tl:e piano. Soto act and live rightly I require the 
right understanding of some things but not all things. 
It cannot matter to me whether there are planetary chains, 
manvintaras, and so forth; if there are I shall know it by 
direct knowledge wh2n it is necessary that I should, 
until then the belief that there areis of no use whatever 
tome. Let 1s recognise that the teachings which h-ve 
no direct influence or bearing on life are useless, nay, 
perhaps mischievous, if exoterically given out, Such 
teaching it would seem to me should be restricted to an 
inner circle—to those, ùe., who desire such knowledge— 
but whould uot be flaunted before a sceptical wo.ld; for, 
by so doing, as I have already said, wo repel rnany o^ the 
most eligible of those who are not already within onr 
ranks, 

E. Mautin Wess. 
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EXTRACTS. 


The following we take from the Sanskrit Jour 
nal, as it will prore of iyterest to our readers. 


Mons. A, Barth, lIonorary. meinber of the Royal Asiatic 
Bociety, Member of the French [nstitute, the distinguished 
French Savafft thus writes of the Sandhkytvanlunan and 
Purasharuktam, which originally appeared in our journal. 

Paris.—6, Dec. 1899. 


* Both papers are exceedingly well done. They do 
much credit to the learning aud healthy feelings of Pro- 
fesso? Kamesvara Aiyar. No doubt, there are many? pass- 
ages y we should transite otherwise in the West, and, as the 
learned author ix well aware, our general view of the subject 
in both cases would also be somewhat different. But the 
whole of Vedic interpretation is still so widely open to con 
troversy, that any sensible man must bo glad to hear what 
Hindu scholars and enlightened Hindu patriots of our days 
have to say about the monuments of their past, the more so 
if, as in the present case, these monuments be still in holy 
ase anda part of their actual liturgy..?...Therefore no 
friend of Indis will deny his sympathy to Professor Kames- 
vara Aiyar doing hie best endeavours to restore in a scholarly 
manner the Sandhyavardana to its Vedie purity or even 
trying to bring it up to cate. But at the same time the 
foreigner will have the right of considering frem without 
what the house-born heir is considering from within. The 
standing of both being different. the conclusions cadnot on 
all points be the same, 


1 shall not dwell on minor discrepancies; yet L must give 
you some sainples, On the whole it may be said that: 
feel ourselves less at liberty with grammar and voeabiil:r- 
than does the learned professor, on the authority, it is true, 
of most able commentators, Thus for ar instance, yad 
annendlirohati (Purushasukta 2) will never meaa with us 
what ia made out of it in the translation. Thus again, 
Punantn Brakmanaspatih Jirahirapnta Pundtu Mam would 
not be styled by ux as a grammatical puzzle, but sheer 
nonsense. as it stands, and therefore a prima picie corrup- 
tion. 


But [have no space to sift any longer such minute 
particulars, and must turn to some topics of & more general 


parport. 


Professor Kamesvara Aiyar overrates, methinks, the con- 
sent of our Western scholars about Vedie matters. There 
are rather many points. not only of particular bearing, but 
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vast and far-reaching ones. about which there is na agree- 
ment among them. Take. for instance, caste, The opinion 
that there were no castes in Rigvedic times is far from being 
held unanimously among us, |, for my part, did never 
accept it, and | doubt n.uch whether any of onr younger 
scholars would maintain the main point that the Pur-sha- 
sukta must be late because caste is mentioned in it. There 
is in the Avesta a fair counterpart of your waraas and com- 
parative ethnology teaches us that restrictions like those of 
caste have their roots in tho very lowest strata of primitive 
society, But not only vou have cast^, you have a theory of 
caste also; and it is this theory, not caste itself. which 
seems late to most of us, It cannot be traced Lack further 
than the Bralimanas and just in the Purushasukta there is 
a great bit of it. This alone would be no proof. But there 
are concomitant facts, Neither vaieya nor sudra are Rig- 
vedie words; even kshutriya ix not one in the sense it is 
taken here, Much more, the whole tenor of the Sukta is 
not Rigvedic. There is not in it a single construction, not 
a single word which is not found also in later documents, 
What we have here is not a greater polish of style, but 
rather another language, the language, namely, of the Brab- 
wanas, that is to say, alinost classical Sanskrit. And what 
Mey be said of the language holds of the ideas also. They 
are on the same level with Brahmanas and Upanishads. And 
this brings ine to the Vedantie character of the Sukta. 


The cosmological myth exposed in the Sukta, that of the 
world being framed out of the limbs of a primeval giant, is a 
very old one, and, though not found elsewherein the Rigreda, 
much older, like caste, than any Vedic text; forit occursalso in 
other relate but distant mythologies, asforinstance, in that 
of the Scandinavians. Butia the Purushasukta, beyond all 
doubt, it is no moretaken in its literal meaning; it has become 
a mere symbol and as such it is fraught thoroughly with 
Vedantie speculation. Sofar Lagrenaltogether witl. Proressor 
Kawesvara Aiyar, But I must part from him when, for his 
Cuankwa. Fn iny opinion the illustration of the Sukta, and 1 
illustration of the Sukta he goes straight to the Vedanta of 
may immediately add, of most of the motely Mantras 
gcthered inthe Sandhyavanilana. is not to be drawn from 
the complex and refind system of the later school but rather 
from the Vadanta of the Upanishads, whcih nearer as they 
come to our texts are also fraught with equally crude and 
incoherent symbolism, L need but to mention their theo. 
ries of the Pranas, of the Purusha inthe eve, in the sun, in 
the heart and the arteries, of Prajapati androgyne &c., &e. 


And thus from. chronology, we are brought again to the 
question uf interpretation: for proceeding by this way, the 
one consistent with historical criticism, we shall not, as is 
often done in Professor Kamesvara Aiyar's translation, cloak 
by the phraseology of anotuer age passages such as Purusha 
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Bukta 5, a riddle—tbere are nany riddlesin the Veda- 
expressing the theory of evolution in ite crudest form, 
Neither shall we, even through the commentary of Sayana, 
search in Uttara Purushasulia (p. 92- 93) for some postulates 
‘of nineteaath century science, nor on the authority of 
anotRer commentator understand thb Supreme Lord, when 
the waters are spoken of (Sandhyavandanam, p. 21). 


lucidentally I may add that in Rigveda 111, 59,3 (San- 
dhyavandanam 94-98) and Rigveda VIL, S9, 1 (Jbidem p-99) 
thetrmnsmigration of sguls is the last thing to ‘be thought 
of. Amas, in the first passage, has its etymological meaning 
of anguish, dunyer, and the one of clay in the second 
passage is clearly te grave: for burial was in use as well 
as cremation in Rigvedie times, ‘The belief in trans- 
migration is certainly a very oldwn-, but strange as it may 
be, till now. it has not been traced in the hymns. 


Ìn all such passages methinks the learned author deals 

too profusely with the gunpowder and sparks.. ...But,1 
am glad to add.... .that a great deal of pure and steady 
light has been shed by him on Hindu religious tradition. 
If he fails often togive us the griginal meaning of the 
Mantras, a meaning of which in many cases nobody can boagt 
now to have anore than a faint glimpse, he has fully suc- 
ceeded in giving us, of these old prayers what through 
many centurjes the greatest of Hindu scholars have searched 
for and found in them. 


TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 


"Phe second article on Tamil Philology from the pen. 
of Pandit Savarirayan is equally interesting and in- 
structive, but we are afraid that even here he has made 
some eug zestions which are open to reasonable criticism. 
We are not in any way dogmatic about our opinions, 
and any remarks we may make are only in a friendly 
spirit and with a view to thrash out the truth. Where 
our Pandit is found to step beyond the limita of Tamil 
philology into the field of comparative philology or 
etymology, there especially does he give expression to 
opinions to which we are constrained to take objection. 
The following observations with respect to certain 
points touched upon in the article under reference, will 
not, in our humble expectation, fail to throw some 
additional lig^t, or at least to sti. up mightier minds 
to make careful researches in this disgracefully neglect- 
ed field of Tamil Philology. 


Great credit is indee? due to Professor Sesbagiri 
Sastri and Pandit Savarirayan for their boid and un- 
tirinp efforts to dig up Tamil roots, which we hope 
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will be crowned with brilliant success. 

to learn that an Etymological i regnans | 
language and a treatise on the " Ancasespüitgsmmm 
Race” will shortly appear as the results giggeagspümme 
of these two scholars respectively. 


We hope that in the Tamil-English Dicugharaafum 
is being compiled by C. W. Cathiravel Pian aeui 
tired Police Magistrate of Kayta, Jaffua, ais mem d 
of words will not be overlooked, and time, 
and the same word has several meanings, the arrange- 
ment of them will be iu the order of their development. 
It is a matter of regret that most of our Pandits with 
all their fund of knowledge are too dogmatic and 
narrow-minded to be convinced that every word in 
language owes its existence to some root or roote 
pregnant with sense. 


Even the grammatical framework or the formal 
elements of our language ought to be the remains of 
independent words with palpable meanings. In mono- 
syllabic or radical languages as the Chinese, the 
functions of the terminations are performed by separate 
words, for instance, plurality is expressed by some word 
denoting heap, class, kind, flock, cloud, &c. 


In his sixth lecture on the science of Language, 
Vol. I, Prof. Max Muller dwells at length on this sub- 
ject, and we quote the following. 


“The whole, or nearly the whole, grammatical frame- 
work of the Aryan or Indo-European languages, has 
beeh traced back to original independent words, and 
even the slightest changes which at first sight seem so 
mysterious, such as foot into feet or I find into I found 
have been full» uccounted for." 


What applies to the terminations of the Aryan 
languages should with equal truth apply to those of 
the Dravidian or Tamilian languages. 


The latter family of languages being in the aggluti- 
native stage, the formal elements in it are not so worn 
out as in inflectional ianguages. It would be well for 
students of comparative grammar of the Tamilian lan- 
guages to bear thia fact in mind, and to do as much as 
in their power lies to bring to light the original mean- 
ings uf these elements. Some may however suppose 
that the grammatical framework of a language ‘is thé 
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talline accretion or fgermihal develop- 
T phonetic corruption, but this view is 
meme. ble in tlie face of the weighty argu- 
morgat to the contrary by Prof. Max Maller. 
of our statement that all Tamil words 
preis TU roots or radicals, let us here carefully 
mue o and fi, which are generally instanced 
dcm ete emos or arbitrary-primitives. Heforetrying 
Gem. vaese names fo. roots, a clear understanding 
or wne ioets ate, is very essential. Prof. Max Muller 
explains as follows: We call root ov redical whatever 
in the words -E any language. or family of languages. 
cannot be reduced to a simpler or more original form. 
le further says that the root of a word is its uncle 
able remnant as distihguished from its changeable termi- 
wition. Roots are either predicative or demonstrative, us 


HM) Mar—to grind, to rub, to stroke, to wear out. or 
to wither away, found in English M ill, Meal and Mili ; 
Latin Murs = Death or Dery of frame, and Mora=Delay 
or loss of tone; and in Sans. Meityn (Bep su) Death, 
Maris (gr és) wind and Mirnta (casti) storm. 


(2) Ta—this or there, in Gothic hata, Greek To 
neuter of Definite article, Latin te, ta, tud (in Iste, Ista 
and Istud) and English the, that, this, they and then. 
All roots are necessarily monosyllabic and are divisible 
into three classes, namely, primitive roots, secondary 
roota and tertiary roots, a full description of which 
appears in Prof. Max Muller's seventh lecture. Vol. I. 


Primitive roote. which consist of 


(1) One vowel as i in Latin ire to qu, 

(2) One vowel and one consonant as ad in Lasin 
Fulere, Greek Edein. Sanskrit ad and Eng- 
lish Eat or 

(8) One consonant and one vowel as du in Latin 
dare to give, Latin donum and Sanskrit 
d inse gift. are very numerous in languages 
in the first and second stages. Moreover a 
root may be strengtnened by the insertion 
of some letter as N. E. G. e««—und to be moist 
yug yung to join. Similarly the Tamil root 

* Those who consider that languaze was made by matual agree- 
ment my that the rerminations. are. unmetninz sins added io the 
body of a wonl to modify itx meaning. 

T Frederick Schlegel and Hev. Farrar think that words are endow- 
ed with a principle of growth, Such an idea is involved in the 
frammatical nomenclature ug (Sans. Prakriti) anl dee 
(Sant Viriti). 
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c. ad in * gy? adu--to join has been chang- 
ed into gart and in ser G. 


This new root und appears however ina weakened form 
in f e» gwapa to reach, owing to the assimilating 
power of n (e). Cf. che corruption of sara» ope ipto 
See gn and apa into ape. Practically d has been 


* A careful study of Professor Max Muller's Lectur^ on Phonewe 
Change fully impresses on our mind that the confusion among the 
consonants K, P, and T, the triad of Grimiu’s la, is not a patter of 
fiction but of facts and fignres. In the worthy Professor's opinion, 
this change among the gutturals, labials and dentals is due to a 
previcus state of language in which the two or three principal points 
of consonantal contact were notyyet felt as definitely separated from 
each other.” The Polynesian Diaiects are reported to have not yet 
got over this difficulty and consequently to vary not only their 
words bnt even their roosts. As examples of this change which at 
first sight appears wonderful, we may quote from the Indo-European 
stuck the Sans. Gharina ($(5'2‘2) heat, the Gr: Therme—heat, and 
the Liat Formous=hot, and irom the Tamil language Qar dyor 
‘originally bubble Qasriy and Quri (vulgo) navel. 
What we want tu prove here is that this law which bolds good with 
regard ty words holds equally good with regard to roots of which 
ilone all janguages were originally made np. The Polynesian 
Dialects fully bear out the truth. of our contention. The Toot ad 
which we have in view is therefere traceable to o£ the radix of 
PŒ --one and may be idontified with ep in Acus. properly to 
wake one, hence to put on, &c., of which MUU a pancake is prq- 
bably a derivative. The Malayan apam—cake is evident!7 unoriginal, 
$0 or FG is directly from root of—to unite. The root of is clear- 
lv visible in $38,949 to resemble, to be equal, $45! a tribe 
affinity, or the lip (the middle part of,the human body) and in 
Quy likeness or symmetry of bodr 


+ A Gi eue», the name of a mountain in the South Arcot District 
which is sacred to Siva, is shown by Dr. Rottler to be a compour à 
uf M27 ED not reached (by Brahma and Vishnu) and :o?9e 
mountain. But it is more probable that this word is a corruption 
of 005995605, the Tamil L being substituted for the Sans 
Achalam. Snch changes are not of rare occurrence, In the Kadda- 
kulampattu west (of the Trincomalie District, Ceylon) which is 
peopled by the Sinhalese who are daily being Tamilised in their 
habits, manners, dress and speech, there are several tank-names 
which appear in duplicates—the one being Sinhalese and the other 
Tamil or partly Tamil; E. G: Nikkaveva. Qs. & 6i men i, Tavnla- 
‘ceva B27 DOM D properly 8 Twas Sarl ‘the change of Gar 
into Aawe is as feasible as that of aero colour into 
& chr cw ib. 

it is but quite natural that wheuever the original for of a word 
has been obscared hy phonetic decay, the human;mind craving after 
some explanation assigns a meaning to rit the word im its altered 
sar — This fs how popular mythology or etymology crops up, aud 
we would refer the r ader to the XII lecture of Pof,.Max Muller's 
Science of Language, Vol. II. Arunichalam as well as Sonagiri 
(Geran @A) another name for Annamalai, means the red meunt- 
ain or OF www. 
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lost and «an naw) disc arti the woni n the remnant 
of 4 assumes the duties of root, and is more prolific 
than its parent ad. [f not for the connecting link 
4e it would have been quite impossible to establish 
the relationship between the twc roots. ‘The « x:stence 
of two roots like «id and o» should not in any way lead 
us to suppose that the latter is an apocopated form of 
the former. Roots are liable to mod'*fication but not to 
such wear and tear; fur instance the root qu-to 
mingle, has grown up to yug-to join, which has been 
further modified into judh-to fight. in order to mark 
the distinction Letween these meanings. 


The tud-to strike. 
following :—Tup. Tubh. Tuph. 
and Tus (Vide page 305 Science of language 
Max Muller. Vol. I) 


is the parent of the 
Tne, Tur, Turo. uh 


by Prof. 


Sans. root 


A. Now coming to the words which pro 
posed to analyse, 4ew5 when stripped ofits change- 
able termination or. noun sufix leaves behind Sè. 
This remnant is identical with œ to stand. 
Here we have a clear case of how the  Aryans 
and the Tamilians concurred in .heir general idea 
about a place or station. The Sanskrit words athala 
aad sthiae meaning a place, and the Latin statio, the 
original of the English Station and which means a post, 
station or abode, are respectively derived from the 
Sans. sthu-to stand, aud. Lat. slo to stand. both of which 
are represented by root sta, The English stand is also 
obtained from this root. The original meaning of Seb 
is therefore something to stand upon or a place, and 
hence the seat or abode of man. We might also ex- 
plain the word ina different way. As the ancients 
believed the earth t» be stelonery, they might have 
given this name to distinguish it from the sun and 
moon both of which were in their opinion moving 
bodies. The offshoots of this ‘Tamil root are a legion. 
a few of which cre well worth considering here. Aoa 
is evidently derived from à as Orawa from Qè and 
exe trom aer. ‘This word was probably first used 
to denote the bright half of the moon's age ache: it is 
risible or present, as distinguishec from the dark half 
or wee re; hence the meanings of moonlight and, by 
metonymy, moon. Ac a verb it means to shine. 
ia a word which, in spite of phonetic corruption, holds 
its grounil. Unlike sre-dove (from yped-an older 
name for the bird which lives in a cei» or forest- 
a place outside the town limits) and Æ zæ-shark (so call- 


we 


f$» 


ed perhaps on account of ite nutritive nature-& sės iLe 

apse exa) which are met with only in books, due 
and its comrade ze (properly @ pej— verbal noun 
irom $j25-to go down, to die or disappear. (rej is 
the time when the sun disappears, dies or goes down) 
have not as yet been driven to the w all in the struggle 
for existence with Sar and Qor. wn conveys all the 
meanings that Saw does, and might have given rise to. 
the verb 8968 »5-to shine or ta be of b:illiant colour, 
from which comes 8 mò (1) light or splendour, (2) colour 

(3) natural temperament or disposition of the body, 
complexion, and hence (4) the seat of disposition—the 
The process of tramformation in question would 
be as follows :— ew = 472 = Bsp $n. One of the 
meanings of Awa or Awr is month. In this sense, it i8 
still eurrent in the Telugu language where Nela. takes 
the place of Nilà In almost all the languages, the 
names for month are derived from the moon. For in- 
stance the English month or the Anglo-Saxon monadh 
is traceable to A. S, mona or moon; the Sans. Mása 
comes from mas: Moon ; in Gr. Men=Month, Menu= 
Moon. In Ger : Menoths =a month, mond —mooo ; and in 
Dutch maand and maan are the respective terms. All 
these words for moon or month, as well as the Latin 
Mensis—Month, have sprung up from a root ma=to 
measure “for time was measured by nights and moons 
and winters long before it was reckoned by days and 
suns and years." 


breast. 


Regarding the form of the Latin word for month 
Cicero gays that the courses of the moon are called 
menses (months) because they produce measured(mensa)} 
spaces. “Lunae cursus qui quia mensa spatia confici- 
uni menses nominantur." The Tamil «89 from which 
we su is derived, serves this double pnrpose. That the 
moon played on important part as menstrer of time is 
further attested by the Tamil or rather Sanskrit names 
for the mouths of the year. ‘these months are named 
each after its fullmoonday Thus es or Sans. asa, after 
the asterism @ or 4 on which the full moon falls 
in that month, wA Sans. «as atter osu, & We 
should indeed be very glad to hear from any Tamil 
scholar the pure Tamil names of the months of the year. 
S*e» in the sense o£ time is perhaps due to de» moon. 
In view of the fact that the English month was 
christened =fter the moon, the expressions * lunar month’ 
for a lunation and ‘solar month’ for a Calendar month 
a:2 as erroneous as the Tamil aes@it_ed.o and Cra 


eta seni. There ?* no doubt that such p'eon-- 
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astic and inconsistent word-collocations nre due to the 
ignorance of the original ideas of words on the part c* 
those who first used such phrases. 


To return from the digression, the root #& becomes 
Opin &g, 9 5a and des. The primary signification 
of ép is to stand or to raise, hence to know the 
weight of anything by lifting it wp. Every man is 
furnished by nature, so to speak, with a -pair of scales 
which he uses whenever the human contrivance is not 
at hand. According to Prof. Skeat the English 
weigh conveys an identica'ly same original sense. He 
derives it from the A. S. wegan—-to carry, bear, raise 
or lft. Cf. to weigh anchor. Its root is waght which 
is closely allied tothe Latin. Vehere, and Sans. Vah to 
carry, of which Lat. Vehicnlum (Eng. Vehicle) and 
Sans. Vahana are derivatives respectively. 


Rev: Stormouth thinke, however, that the: wagging 
motion of the balance ia the cause of the form weigh. 


If affords us much pleasure to note here that the 
Tamil language is rich in radical metaphors or ‘poetry 
in words’; and this fact is borne testimony to by the 
different shades of meaning expressed by many a 
single word. For example $a», (verbal noun from 
Sg —to weigh, &c.) means :— 


1. Stability or indestructibility. an idea quite in con- 
sonance with the origin of the verb. 

2. An established, custom 

3. Weight 

4. The sign Lira 

5. Limit or boundary 

6. Balance of justice or equity 

7. Chasticy, which consists in stability of character or 
the power either to stop the mind from going astray or 
to fic it in the path of morality 

Cf: &espasá(g& stcQuad Qiu sehi 

Be nsrsgm sru ate. 


We might also identify chastity with moral rectitude 


or weight or with justice, perfection or /'uless of wisdom. 
With &e»,» compare s2« which by origin means learn- 
ing or knowledge, as in the phrase “absar gpiási” 
fools devoid of knowledge, Do not these words dis 
close as much wisdom or grandeur of thought as the 
English chastity which is derived from the Lat. 
Castus-clean or pure. Archbishop Trench goes the 


length of connecting castus with Lat. candeo «and 
making chastity synonymous with whitenese (an emblem 
of purity). #ep-to fill, is attributable to the fact 
that a full jar does xst share or does retain. if we até 
allowcd the expression, a halunce-like equilibzium. 
fie» or yw is probably traceable to Awr, and hence 
the meanings of (1) light (2) shadow which is an ineep- 
arable adjunct cf light (3) coolness (4) shelter or protec- 
tion (5) prosperity (6) illness the relatiqn of which to 
health is as that of shadow to’ light. far (ef) is 
perbaps derived from this word. 


For the change of e into » compare uj: with ux 
where the transformat&en takes place in an inverse 
order. By the way, we may state here that Dr. 
Rottler and A. Kumaraswami Pillai, the author of 
Qeésem£ siamsa, have fallen into the error of. 
supposing that these words are copies of the Sanskrit 
Phala-fruit. The existence in Tamil of such forms 
as vag—to ripen, uy-ripened or old, »7:p-old or rotten, 
vugpsi-damage or fault, jif-fault; and Udparé-a desert 
iB clear proof that ce: is a noun formed from the 
root of oap with suffix gi. 


B. 4; is one of the few words which are common 
to the Aryan and Tamilian languages. in Tamil it is 
not a duplicate of the Sans. Nira which Dr. Rottler 
has shewn it to be, The reasons for claiming a 
Tamil parentage are these : 


(1) This word forms an element in moat of the 
compositions of daily use, as @erés-cocoanut water, 
aWér-spittle, @p£t-water to drink or a decoction, 
@ehéi-water to bathe, sqpér--water in which rice haa 
been washed, Qwséi-warm water, &c¢saoe-river side, 
€remccuy-dysury, ér6isse-watercourse, and a lot 
of others. If fó be not a native term, all these 
words ought to be hybrids which is not very probable. 
(2). Except #7, there are at presert in the Tami) 
language no native words which denote water. (3). 
Ni (£) the root of 57 stands out in bold relief in such 
a pure Tamil worc as £6&», 6à456pg or gsp 
s-to swim. These forms correspond exactly to gra 
@-to hang, q@ssa-to go befcre, and «$3a-to be in 
excess, which are respectively derived from æ =to 
hang qp-before, and /-over. The Greek Neros-wet, 
Nereus-the sea-god by that name, and Nereis-idos- 
daughter of Nereus, are derived from the root Na or 
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* sua which we find in the Greek Neo and Lat. No- 
to swim; hence, it is evident thot the original 
notion about water is something to bathe or swim in. 
The ¢ in £7 represents the roun suffix @# which occurs 
in waft (ws -- (9.7) out (eio - Os) cuf (e»ui-- (9^) and 
several other names. Among the derivatives of the 
Aryan root na or sna are the following :—Gr. Naus, Lat. 
Navis, Sans. Nau, and A. S. Naca=ship, of which 
the first three words have respectively produced (1) 
nausea, nautilus (2) nr vy, nave (body of a church) navi- 
gation, and (3) navya (@sanw). seve and sae are on 
the face of chem Tamilised forms of the Sans: nau. 
The Tamil radical 4 has also been productive of some 
nautical terms. For e.ample, fara and 2&rws pilot 
or shipmaster, are evidently derived from £&z-a Tamil 
name for water, and appear to have anciently conveyed 
the same idea as the English waterman. 
i£eowes , synonyms of these words, are in reality ono 
and the same with them; only the initial ; in the former 
pair is represented by m in the latter. The interchange 
between terminal m and n is not infrequent in Tamil 
words ; E.G, sex5— swe, ywa =y, uievtb —ueveir. In 
this connection we may state that «szgxB-—pilot isa 
word foreign to our vocabulary and fcr which we, as 
well as the Malays, are indeLted to the Arabs. This 
word brings to our memory another term which the 
Malays and l'amils share in common, but which, as 
William Marsden says, is a Malayalam (properly Tamil- 
ian) word transplanted into the Malayan, language. 
We mean sus (kappal) which is probably a formation 
from 4vy-log and .gei- by or with, and which implies 
that ibe first (koppal) was only a catamaran, or raft of 


logs. 


araw and 


£«ó—the chief formative element of farer and sr 
wer is used in the following senses (l)a clcud «which 
is a mass of watery vapour, (2) a frog (which is remark- 
able for its rapid swimming or which generally lives ia 
water). There is little doubt that this name is made up 
of root £—to swim and suffix go. The presence of s 
may be accounted for as a phonetic insertion. In cur- 
rent language the unlettered people pronounce smis.ir 


* The initial 9 of a root when followec by another consonant ig 
generally dropped. Cf: Bans, sev with Lat. Ru and Gr: Rheu— 
to flow; Lat: Spec or spac with Sans. Pas-to sée. Besides, such 
a clipping should be naturally expected in a language like the 
Tamil whére there are no compound or concurrent consonants. 
The root sna wonld therefore be represented by nê in Tamil, a 
modification of which is ni in 86 g-br and Bau. cf. Sans. mra 
with mri—to grind. 


and ymas as if these words were sawer and pwu. 
We are inclined to think that this termination yer is 
the original of ser and that it means a handful, and 
hence a crowd or number. This is the germ out of 
which g@@@ to take up with the hollow of the hand, 
and aeráé » 5 originally.t~ measure by the hollow of the 
hand or 8,5&e»s havesprung, In like manner may the 
a in gpeo and * esso be explained if there be soffi- 
cient evidence to prove their Tamil birth. ‘The insertion 
of a consonant between two vowels that come in contact 
in the formation of derivative or compound words is 
solely for the sake of euphony, that is, for. preventing 
the hiatus that would otherwise occur. In Tamil it is 
the letters u (y) and & (v) that are mostly employed to 
effect such a combination, but s(k) may as well be used 
to prevent the hiatus. The employment in Tami: of 
either (u) y or (s) k to represent the H sound in some 
t-Sanskrit words further convinces us that the insertion 
of s (k):n 25:5 is as reasonable as that of w (y) would 
be. Even the intrusion of a consonaut is not unknown 
insome languages : forinstance nin the following English 
words is nothing but intrusive :— 

Messenger, Passenger, Poringer, and Nightingale 
(2nd n only). 


In Stemwswhich we believe is admitted on all hands 
to be of Tamil extraction, there is ground for asserting 
with axiomatic truth that $7 its radical element is of 
the same origin. Dr. Rottler, who in his dictionary 
assigns to £7 or $5a»/»-disposition, a place quite separate 
from thet of $7-water, shows thereby that two different 
words have assumed the same form. This undoubtedly 
arose from hia inability to trace the one meaniug from 
the other. It is not strange that the beneficial or 
bounteous natu.e of water or rain, which the divine 
Valluvar compares to ambrosia, was clearly visible to the 
mental eye of that Tamil philosopher who first used £t 
ew in the sense of beneficence. The notion of beneficence 
passed into that of good disposition, and so we come by 
its sense of disposition in general. He who denies the 
Tamil parentage of £#-water, should also deny that of 
£ i-good disposition. 


€e»€uSib or Panjyy fromthe Tamil root €et&- 
to place can, as a rule, be used in lien of @ 40. We cannot there- 
fore say that there would be no pure Tamil word to express the idea 


of wo:'d if we should exclude 9.6) 842, 


f. Paribása—raillery becomes Tamil Uflwmed or udar g 
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Ifthis account about the meanings in question be 
deemed in aay way unsatisfactory, the light thrown by 
the derivation of the English. ‘abundance’ will make the 
connection perhaps more visible, though by a different 
link. Abundore in Latin means to overflow or to 
abound and is made up of ab-a-vay and unda-wave. or 
water [und, the rootof unda, is a modified form of ud in 
Lat. udus-wet, and it is met with in Sans. und-to be 
wet. nda-water (from which are the Tamil e sb es—, 
e ¢«-water and e 49-river) A. S. yd. wave, Eng. wet 
and water. Icel. vatre=wet, Lith wandus-water, Sinha- 
lese vadra=v.ater and Gr hudorewater]: In the 
subjoined distich of Tiruvalluvgr, Siew properly means 
plenty or fulness and not propety (sv; as genesally 
explained. ES 


\ 
Qum sc. gs saimo S9 rs spade pal 
snae sm srl) Dy dr 


Clearer still is the meaning fulness in sæi which 
occurs in the following utterance of the same poet and 
ethical teacher, and which like «4G.» primarily means 
“full men” and then the wise. 


Baris Era; Qsciyo»o (9e nofgo 
Swaf Cuwa wi sy 


Now let ns turn our attention to Pandit Savarirayan’s 
article «nd see what is there that we cannot readily ac- 
cept. It is specially the relationship which, without 
any proof whatever, he tries to establish between 
Tamilian and Aryan words. The word orc respecting 
which the Pandit says that its & represents R in Lat. 
Pars, cau be asserted with as full confidence tobe a 
corruption of usé, verbal noun of ug-to be separate or 
to split, as we do say that ur, urs, £9. Seo, yd, 
44659, ge and gèp «re weakened forms respec- 
tively of us, omae, Dup, Doss, 854, Sere", 
49e and ass. What takes place under our own 
eyes should have algo taken place in bygone times. 
4go»c or 4&-the name of the Baryan tree, is probably 
due t» the fact that its branches spread wide. We 
ought however not to be surprised if somebody were to 
shew that this word isa variation of the Sanekrit «ze 
a tree in general, for the Banyan tree is recordec to 
have sometimes a diameter of even 375 feet spread (Vide 
Gamble's Manual of Indian Timbers), and therefore has 
a claim to pe called “the tree.” Seeing that this species 
of the fig genus grows wild in the Sub-Himalayan tract 


whence the name Ficus Bengalensis, the above derivation 
from a Sanskrit word would be most reasonable but for 
the fact that in Sanskrit it is otherwise known. One of 
its Sanskrit name", viz., €w4@Gergw means aliobreadth 
and this we count as ^ point in favour of our etymology. 


Not only the above mentioned words but even the 
case-ending 4e ave the results of the action of the law, 
of syncopation. æ% stands for se, verhal nonn of 
835 to become, tobe. Let us take a sentence and sub- 
stitute therein se for gw in order to see whether cur 
explanation stands to reason or not. 


srutra DESIG arise ysa @péesrex 


He died of fever = Fever being, he died. 


Such a construction is quite natural in the infancy of a 
language and answers the same purpose as the ablative 
absolute in Latin or the Nominative absolute in English. 
What is called the expletive use of .& is best explained 
by the form gs. In the following couplet there are 
two æ which are shown as examples of this use. 


wer gD moi mos gyr a mor eve O@ maar 


F168 Slow ye anor S a mi, 


Here wr s1 gy sn mocr—auim sng mr. mS se 
= Any place will become (the learned man’s) 
country, being ` 
= It being that any place, &c. 
= If itis that any place, &c. 


Similarly may the 4» in &77à, mayest thou ponder, 
be accounted for. We have thue seen that the letter s 
has been cut off from a good number of words including 
ure» of which the final letter has been clearly shewn to 
be a residue of the verbal suffix æv. The root of this 
word is therefore to be sough: for in w@—the analysis of 
which discloses Pak.a sound imitative of the crack ofa 
nut buried in hot ashes. Whether this root has any 
conn2ction with the Sanskrit Ghága vss, we are at 
p:esent unable to say, but it has put forth the followiog 


shoots. 


re s-Separation-hence enmity 
usa-Division, midday, Day or Light 
user-Splittiag, a piece, dc, 
uf i-To divide 
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usse-Split, division, diversity 
u@@-s portion 
us@-Breakage, split, bark, tartar, crust, &c. 


u&i-To retail, to cry out at a pablic sale, or to call 
out thirgs along the streets, tu say. cf. a p. 


€g-To divide. 


e@i-To divide, to slice, to cut in longitudinal little 
picces, to part the hair, a thong of leather 


«ri —-AÀ thong, to part the hair, to trim a palm leaf, 
to take ata y. to gather. 


On the other hand the Lat. Pars is followed up to 
the radical Par which means to produce, tó provide and 
to share (Vide etymology of Part in Prof. Skeat's 
English Dictionary). In connection with the derivation 
of Lat. Mars-God of war, Prof. Max Muller makes the 
following note about the suffix in Pars. ‘‘ Mars Martis is 
formed like Pars Partes which happens to correspond 
with Sans. Parus or Parvan." 


Whatever be the primary meaning of Par, whether to 
separate (Ig) or to produce; there is no doubt that R 
forms a par^ and parcel of the rovt, and is quite unlike 
the win ure. Instead of adducing examples like the 
one in question for the * confusion between w and » 
tue Pandit could have largely drawn from the voca- 
bulary of the Tamil language where there are many 
words, especially naturalised Serskrit words which have, 
certain'y owing to imperfect articulation, undergone 
this interchange of letters. E. G. 


(1) 39 sio \ Sans. Alakta— Red cotton. 
wr peu 

(2) wf Fire—God of death—from root ar to 
Ho cut, to destroy. 

(3) 818 Sans. A’rati—the ceremony performed 
pi j g in marriages. 

(4) Qrar Sans. Raghu—the name of an ancestor: 
Qose of Rama. 


* Some persons are unable to pronounce R and say dound, adith^ 
metic instead of round and arithmetic ; some change long into dong. 
The inability of these people to distinguish between these consonants 
does not warrant the conclt sion that these sounds proceed from ihe 
same organ of speech. If it does, we may draw a similar conclusion 
with regard to K, T and P among which occasional changes take 


place. 


The lluppai tree or Bassia longifolia. 

| It is so called by reason of its long 
; leaves or of the durability (@ 

(5) ficio b cep its wood. "em 

guau | The coining of Qm Jeu from Om would 

‘exactly correspond tc that of t sœ 

]) vwu fiom a — black. š 

(0) Geng ) Sans. Chira Cloth, The older of mean- 

Qa } ing of chira is probably the bark of a 

tree used as clothing. 


(7) sou Head-probably from the root of 27-to 
EI wear or to bear. 

(8) tt . | Sans. T£la—tongue. 

(9) HIDE From #%-tc move as a wave, hence vexa- 
primos | tion. 

(10) Gar. d 


Gar. mof } Hatchet (245G-branch + .sfi-cut) 


Even in European languages, such changes are not 
of uncommon occurrence. We refer the reader to the 
etymologies of English. Pilgrim Lavender, Lat. coeru- 
leus=gloomy, lilium=lily. French rossignole=night- 
ingale, and coronelecolonel. Lastly we should like to 
draw the attention of Pandit Savarirayan to the deriva- 
tion of the Lat. addo the original of the English add. 
In the eyes of classical men its root is not add but da, 
addo being formed of the prep. ad=to and do=to give, 
to put; and it is owing to such a composition that this 
Latin verb sometimes takes a dative case after it, as 
adimunt diviti addunt pauperi. The similarity of sound 
now exists only between the Latin prep. ad and the 
Tamil radix ad. If our Pandit is taken up by this, it 
is for him to prove that this preposition is the remains 
of a Lat. root ad-to join. If our enquiries in this 
branch of knowledge be guided by sound without re- 


gard to the history of words, the result would be some- 
thing similar to the account given of peacock by Dr. 


Johnson who thought that this fowl war so called by 
virtue of its peak or tuft. Researches since made have 


shewn beyond doubt that the English Pea (cock) the 
Lat. Pavo, the Gr. Taos or the Hebrew Tukim is a 
descendant of the Tamil Tékai-peafowl (primarily 
feathers from tu-to hang? which King Solomon ordered 
from India. Not anly for the peafowl but also for 
ginger and rice which in the classical languages are 
known as Gingibera (Qaa) and oryya (aAA) are 
the Weste-n nations greatly indebted to the Tamils es- 
pecially of the Malabar coast where the Hebrews, the 
Phonecians, and the Greeks are said to have carried on 
trade in ancient times. 
S. W. COOMARASWAMY: 

f somu bere means a black rat or a palmyra tre be-ring 
black fruits. 
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THE KALITTOKAI.—I. 


Mr. T. Virabhadra Mudaliyar, B.a., B.L. ia doing an ex- 
cellent service to literature in bringing this work to 
prominence. Though its place, in.z"der of time, still 
remains unaet:led, yet its aMt»quitv is unquestionsble. 
Tuere also remains to be settled the question whether 
Nallantuvanar is ita author in part, or only a compiler 
and editor. " I should like to see scholars paying a little 
more attention to this work than they seem to have 
hitherto done. It contains a rich store of the choicest 
sentiments @xpressed in the choicest words in the lan- 
guage, i.e.. the simplest and homeliest words. Its ethi- 
cal aspects may justly be thought unsuited to the 
young. But may & not with advantage be prescribed 
for tne higher examinations of the University ? 


m — a —áÀ—á—h |: 


It seems the Mudaliar has used the edition of Rao 
Bahadur Tamotharam Pillai. Thatedition is the only 
printed one we have. Being such, it must be liable to 
errors. The Rao himself confesses that he is responsi- 
ble for two kinds of them. 


Ist. He has substituted some words of his own in 
place of what some fastidious people considered an 
objectionable word in the text. But page 24 of his 
preface, in a manner, cures that mischief. 


2nd. He has disregarded the division of stanzas 
into paragraphs made by the commentator for the con- 
venience of commenting. This disregard is an injury 
to the intelligent reader who attenipts to study the text 
and the commentary together. The miachief of the 
plan, which the Rao has adopted instead of that of, the 
commentator, seems to have impressed itself on him 
at times. For he occasionally abandoned liis own sy s- 
tem too and has thereby rendered the study needlessly 
troublesome. 


It is necessary that literary men should not be con- 
tent, so long as there exists the slightest cause of doubt 
as to the accuracy of the copies we now have in com- 
mon use. 


In the stanza copied by the Mudaliar, I find the fol- 
lowing errors, due t» misprint in the Rao's edition :— 
(a) sa»au* 56r should be...... Bre. 


(b) oem Qué; gapmas. 
+o be no mark after Cue. 


(c) Geras uda should be......o£u. 


There ought 
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(d) «1G should be......4sGe»2 s. This error 
is so frequent among edito.s that it may be 
looked upon as sa.ictioned by usage. 

e eso cserácesG. er should be «esc ew; 
Or Geri wers....., 

(f) The se?é#Qeae, which occurs several times in 
the stənza, should form a line by itself as 
often ns it occurs, or should at !east be print- 
ed at the end of theline which precedes it, 
instead of the head of the line ir. which it 
stands. 

(4; auių should be gwiu or svóe?. I must 
however observe that it is anuf£« in «2 of 
G6 (the Rao's edition) where it is quoted 
twice in the commentary, viz , under st. 5 and 
st, 50, and where, however, other discrepan~ 
cies may be noticed. If the true reading is 
uiu, then the commentary needs alterations. 


(h) Some of the commas after 9@S@ are not 
wanted for the sense or the metre. 


ln the commentary of the stanza, I detect the follow- 
ing errors, 

(j) a6 2 Genus C or should probably be sé... 

in allusion to the Zsr«»euz st. L and st. 26. 

In the latter of these two stanzas there is, be 

it observed by the way, an error of the editor 

of the Kovaiy&r. He gives as sus sssOs@ug. 
Evidently it should be......565 3G, ax s. 


The came editor has misprinted a part of this stanza 
of the Kalittohai, quoted by Parimelalahar under ærer 
(ch. 19. v. 7}. Hehas sey 322 pean Qestápar 
eens. it should be...... Gsor æ Qsissasere»s as the 
Rao and the Mudaliar have it. 

(i) I suspect the word a«rG«5 should be eager 
or something like it. 


(L) use; should be uu as observed before. 


(m) Pie fier: psv apgssg. The mark 
after aie is an error. There should be no 
1nark. 

(x) £rà5ar should be $44s2. 

(o) Qeeeas se should be Qrwaij..... 
sion being to w gesréer@® |. 781. 


In reading the commentaries of Nacchin&rkkini- 
yar on this and other works, I have always felt a sns- 
_ Picion that the texts which he was commenting on 
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were in some instances corrupt even in his day ; but 
he taxed his ingenuity to make sense of ther as he 
fquad them, rather than correct them,—a very noble 
trait in areditor. The line ə: résré2 has a false sw. 
I don’t believe the author had it ec, while he preserved 
the 4% in all the remaining 67 lines. Perhaps » and 
&s should be prolonged. 


THE EALITTOKAI-—II. 
l. '"lhigwork consists of 150 «eB orc G of various 
length and metres; 


3. For convenience’ sake we shall call a sour @ 
a canto. Usually, under Aie name of 
there are several stanzas following one.another with or 
without a connecting word which is called safe dere. 
As its name indicates, the safe Qene is a word or 
a phrase forming a line by itself. It is sometimes writ- 
ten at the end of the line which precedes it, and is 
then reckoned as a supernumerary 84 of that line. 


PT TTET TRI] 


A sell'usi-G may consist of an ahaval, a venpa o? a 
kalippa, or a number of each of them or a mixture of 
some of them. 


3. An ahaval consists of three or more lines. Each 
line consist? of two, three, four or five 2? ; each Gs is 
an Quo? or Qaem Fi, An QuzE, as the reader knows, 
is a Qus, yawn, sadaro, or & ord: and a Gere 
is á Csuraer ihora i sariari or & Serwerw, 
For convenience’ sake we may include wr, aero and 
stù under the common name ot se8¢#7, 


An ase ends with: the letter v. In siui 
&eserfiga we find it stated thus :— ga esBe»s wer 
J5ecabpee 9, g, F, P «eem P nO» erg 
Qss» enjAS9usos. The Silappatikáram prefers the 
ending ear. 


When the penultimate 'ine of an ahaval consists of 
four @7, the ahaval is called 84v e.c; when it has 
only three it is called d»de»». The Qsfa»e is most 
common in all works composed in ahaval metre. I 
believe there are only two @%wew xen in the waole 
of the Kalittokai. One occurs in the 129th, canto, 
and the other will be found mentioned »elow. 


4. A venpa consists of two or mors lines. Each 
line (except the last) consists of four &c948.;. Tne 
venpa uses what is called „ær, that is, connection be- 
tween $5 and 85. The sæ used in venpa is called 


Qe ow _ ar, This s& requires that when a $+ ends 
in ws, the following 87 should begin with a 927; and, 
that when a 87 enda in damb or erù, the following 95 
should begin with a Gs. This connection or link is 
observed also bcz«een the end of one line and the 
beginning of another. The last line of a venpa con- 
sists of two complete 27 and the first sjeo9 of a third 
@7. 'l'othis gwe there may be added a (e, s. 0, p, 
y or æ. Some authors admit e also. 


5. The sius consists of two or more lines, each 
consisting of four *e$42;. It may sometimes end as a 
venpa ends. 


6." a gems and Courter, not being of the esserce of 
poetry, may occasionally be neglected. 


7. A sour A is sometimes divided into sa. 
Epos, gier and eflsso. Between seq, giy 
ee and sss: there is no essential difference. The 
goo; is the stanza which begins the canto. The disse 
is the stanza that ends it. The srave intervenes be- 
tween them. The ze usually consists of one stanza 
and the safe of three stanzas. If the gr ave hap- 
pen to be each a sejour of four lines, the second lines 
of the three sue usually end in the same word. 
So do the fourth lines. This sameness of termination 
occasionally take place in other lines as well. But it 
may be neglected altogether. In canto 130, each of 
the three øsrfæws is a stanza of two lines. And the 
first line of each of them ends in »¢@r1Qae. 


The sefléQ««éó usually precedes the afisesi, br 
may c:cur anywhere and any number of times. 9 
40tk and 85th cantos for instance, open with + fa 
é@en¢. When it does not immediately preveu. 
&efisai, it is called Qar 59i or Gerg8 re. $ 


8. The first canto of the Kalittokai contains a 
follows :— .& 
(1) The sre, which is a eius of four lines. 


(2) The game, which are three efi^.» stanzas 
of three lines each. And each arfas ends 
in the word sgarQer., Ü 


(3) The sedsQere. (2; 


(4) The 54552, which is a Cafleoe gaa of three 
lines, 


5$. The second canto is as follows :— 
(1) The az«, which is a 484u« of eight lines. 
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(2) The 4« ize, consisting of three eefsur stanzas 
of four lines ench. The second lines of the 
three snær end in g@Zer, and the fourth 
lines in SAwtew QuUrqrerriS excooi2ng. 


(3) ‘The auf $Qesév. 
(4) The efa sù, which is a Qafla»e a sec of six 
lines. 


'l'he seventh line of the 27€, of thia canto is e9u ó 
piwa? srn eemrdes Bossi. I have divided 
this line ae I find it divided by the editor notwith- 
standing the commentator’e direction that the first 8? 
should be takea n8 vo 9. pH ii, which though a sef é 
8i and therefore inadmissible, is yet allowable in his 
“pinion by reason of its being a Qsrq Gsi dams. I 
prefer to foliow the editor. For, of 7, da werd and 
&efl which are equally objectedto by grammariane in 
this class of composition, the sef is the only @# in respect 
of which all authore are agreed in upholding che ob- 
jection. 

10, In canto the fourth, the sre is à secur using 
Qaa. dw. Such a escPor differs from a Qwerur, 
only by having four 8; in its last line, while the Qe 
Ut has only two and a half. 


ll. In canto 5, each of the three snp we consists 
of two lines of se&o.« aud ends in enGerr. 


12. Canto6 isa perfect Seerur of eleven lines : 
h a Qa eror is called sese? Commer O0. It 
wr, because it is a venpa standing for an 
Sour 0. tis called exc. dréead tc distin- 
yuish it from aama s 2. And for the same reason 
Jetess;óseDé pop isalso called s. *ersaeillé se», 
namely, to distinguish it trum sIm sú whose scan- 
ion is derasi, Sarwseru, Saros of and from 
I 6 ss 6080s. a» whose scausion is cr, Sars, affari, 
Deris, wr. For examples seeSaravanappertimal's eec. sú 
13. In the 7th canto there are 

(lU The 7a, which is a venpa of four lines. 

A sali drsi “Fu” anda aries» of two lines 
ending iu £Q«. 

(39) A sA Orro “@acGe” anda sre of 
two lines ending in v. hese two gaff éQsce 
and sa Je form a pair. 

(4) Like this vair, there are two other pairs. 


(9) Then follows another s«$4 Qesr, and then the 
PIU TIS 


14. The twelfth canto would be a perfect Qaem 
of 19 lines, but for (a) ¢99¢¢0¢6, which should pro- 
perly be satée: sa like muiu, aerameiBg, Gc 
(b; obur Eu gai, which should be £ràurf ab, 
(c) ae. u which shou!d probably be aeg,» or YARD? 
orit may be that in ancient days it was allowab]e to 
ent off such a vowel as the @ in this place, which 
is really short trough it is not classed among 9z$w 
ge. 

(7) €.76:-, which should probably be e. (7. dio . 

(e) ste, which should probably be @ Wa Q. 

(J) Qmd is probably apawWe_, though it 
does not affect the scansion. 


A Geor with broken g% is a poetical impossi- 
bility. Of course the commeutator speaks of there be- 
ing such Qwemur. But the text he was using was 
evidently corrupt even in his time :—a proof at once of 
its high antiquity and its commentator's honesty. In 
canto 92 quoted by Virabhadra Mudaliyar, consisti ig ^f 
sixty eight lines which form no fewer than a dozen sep- 
arate Qa cirur and gourgs òsi connected by a number 
of saflé 3«ré, there occur only two cases of broken sr 
in the copies used by the commentator and handed 
down to us. It is more probable that these cases are due 
toerror on the part ofcopyists than to wilfulness or over- 
sight on the part of the author of the canto. 


15. Inthe 16th canto the #fiss is longer than 
the sse which is very rave. In the 17th, both are or 
the same length, which ia also of rare occurrence. 


16. The 18th canto is a perfect Qaemue f twelve 
lines, 


17. ‘The 19th canto consist: altogether of two Qa aw 
ut of six lines each. 


18. The 21st canto is formed of two separate ase, 


The first a Aæ »erig 0. witha gafléleen between 
its last two lines, and the second, a Qefla»* .ysa i. 


19. Inthe 22nd canto the sss is a Qecrus of 
four lines. 


20: The 6dth canto is a Qaawus of 29 lines. The 
commentator observes that th. Qarar s3ar is occasionally 
broken in it But the broken sr in the 13th line is 
improved by writing swe instead of eure as 
the word is in the vocative case. After the 16th line 
read as follows :— 
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tt Sorsa Qarcir ter sahaf 

égj;O udQugu 5 Osara Ge Qa e» uwa 
sr&ar 9 erioung. Agu G Soror 

eo Fas cs oD% Ror Qus En 

Qs Gena uewiQaren® Geomas somo 
69, 570090 ye Qry eger eae. 


‘The twenty sixth line has only three £;. Perhaps 
this is allowable in Ga ewur. For, it is 48v and not 
the number of 87 or line that makes a Qaewur. Con- 
fer canto 94 in which there occur two G&eemus lines 
which have only two 87 each. Nacchinárkkiniyar says 
that they are so in the original. But ! suspect. pace 
danli nominis, some error in them. 


21. In the 33rd canto, the ssa is a se ur of nine 
lines. 


The first sa æv isa stanza of six lines, of which 
the first three lines are in the suur metre and the 
next three nre a Gere n. 


The second rær would look better if the sef 
Qeré were printec in separate lines, 


22. In the 56th canto, the sse consists of a perfect 
venpa of 12 lines followed by a seflé¢Qene and hy a 
lin» of the same eort as the last line of a venpa. From 
this, it is clear that à venpa may consist of only one 
line. The commentator calls such venpa an »Gurg 
soso, 


In describing the 47« of this canto as a perfect Qe 
enr, I take sesa @ to bea misprint for 4944.6 
which wil both restore the ¢% and properly express 
the meaning given to the passage hy the commentator. 


In suggesting the several corrections which I sug- 
gest in this article, I by no means intend that the text. 
should be corrected accordingly. If there be no manus- 
cript authority for them, we must retain the text 23 we 
find it. And my scggestions will remain as mere con- 


jectures. 
C. BRITO. 


Keene esrene and passionless, there is no doubt 
that, as the days pass by, one is com"ng more and 
more within that infue-.d¢e which-is tha essence of life, 
and some day the disciple will be surprised to find he 
hae grown wonderfully without knowing ard perceiv- 
ing the process of growth. ‘For truly the Soul, in its 


THE LIGHT CF TRUTH or SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA. 


true blooming, *' grows like iie flower, unconsciously," 
but gaining in sweetness and beauty by imbibing the 
sunshine of Spirit. 

ee 

SrinirvaL lifé and love are not exhalisted by being 
speat. Expenditure orfly adds to the store and makes 
it richer and intenser. Try and be as happy and con 
tented as you can, because in joy is the veal spiritual 
life, and sorrow is but the result of our ignorance and 
absence of clear vision. So you should resist, as much 
as you cen, the feelicg-of sadness; it clouds the 
spiritual atmosphere. And thongh you cannot entire- 
ly stop its coming, yet you should not altogether yield 
toit. For remember that at the very heart Of the 
universe is Beatitude. 

x». 

Tur startling picture of Kali standing on the pro. 
strate Suva is an illustration of the utility —the higher 
use—of Anger and Hatred. The black complexion. 
represents Anger ; with the sword it also means physical 
prowess ; and the whole figure means that so long as a 
man has anger and hatred and physical strength he 
should use them for the suppression of the other pas- 
sions, the massacre of the desires of the flesh. It also 
represents what really happens when first the mind 
turns towards the higher life. As yet we are wanting 
in wisdom and in mental equilibrium, and so we crush 
our desires with our passions; our anger we direct 
against our own vices, and thus suppress them; our 
pride also we employ against the unworthy tendencies 
of the hody and mind alike, and thus gain the first. 
rung or the ladder. The prostrate Sarva shows that 
when one is engaged in a warfare like this, he pays no 
heed to his highest principle, the Atma—nay, he ac- 
tually tramples upon it, and not until he has slain the 
last enemy of his Self does he come to recognise his 
actual position during the fight with regard to the 
Atma. "Tbus, Kali finds Suva ather feet only when 
she has killed the last Daitya, the personification of 
Ahamkára, and then she blushes st her insane fury. 
So long as the passions have not all beer subdued, we 
must use them fo. their own suppression, neutralising 
the force of one with that of another, and thus alone 
can we at. first succeed in killmg out selfishness; and 
in catching’ the first glimpse of our true Atmé—the 
Smva within us--which we ignore while desires rage 


in th. heart. ees 
From the Doctrine of the Heart. 


